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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO 

THE  THIRD  VOLUMK 


IN  issuing  this  third  volume,  I  take  the  opportunity 
of  making  a  statement  which,  perhaps,  it  would 
have  been  well  to  have  made  before. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  th^-e  is  scarcely  any 
allusion  in  this  work  to  the  kindred  works  of  modem 
writers  on  the  same  subject.  This  is  not  from  any 
want  of  respect  for  the  able  historians  who  have  writ- 
ten upon  the  discovery  or  the  conquest  of  America. 
I  felt,  however,  from  the  first,  that  my  object  in  in- 
vestigating this  portion  of  history  was  different  from 
theirs,  and  I  wished  to  keep  my  mind  clear  from  the 
influence  which  these  eminent  persons  might  have  ex- 
ercised upon  it. 

Moreover,  while  admitting  fully  the  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  the  study  of  these  modem  writers,  I 
thought  that  it  was  better,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  a 
work  composed  from  independent  sources,  which  would 
convey  the  impression  that  the  original  documents  had 
made  upon  another  mind. 

Here  and  there  I  have  accidentally  become  acquaint- 
ed with  what  some  modem  writer  has  said  upon  a  par- 
ticular point,  and  I  have  endeavored  to  confirm  or  re- 
futonlus  views.     But,  with  the  exception  of  the  histor- 
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iv  Advertisement. 

ical  fragment  of  Mufioz  and  the  biographies  of  Qain- 
tana,  I  have  not  read  thirty  pages  of  all  that  has  been 
written  by  modem  writers  On  the  Spanish  Conquest. 

It  is  seldom  worth  while,  I  think,  to  explain  how 
any  book  has  been  written,  except  in  such  a  case  as 
the  present,  when  the  explanation  may  altogether  re- 
move any  appearance  even  of  discourtesy  to  persons 
who  should  receive  nothing  but  gratitude  and  honor 
from  a  fellow-laborer. 

London,  February^  1857. 
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THE 


SPANISH  CONQUEST  IN  AMERICA. 


CHAPTER  I. 

STAIX  OP  MEXICO  AFTER  THE  CONQUEST. THAKKSOIVINO 

FOR  THE  VICTORY. — MEXICO  REBUILT  AND  REPEOPLED.— 
CRISTOVAL  DE  TAPIA  SENT  TO  SUPERSEDE  CORTEZ. — ^RE- 
VOLT OP  PANUCO. CORTEZ  INHABITS  MEXICO. MEMO- 
RIAL  OP  CONQUISTADORES  TO  THE  EMPEROR. ARRIVAL 

OP  FRANCISCANS. 

NOTHING  can  well  convey  a  surer  intimation  of 
the  sad  state  of  Mexico,  on  the  day  of  its  con- 
quest, than  the  fact  that  both  the  victors  and  the  van- 
quished began  to  leave  the  city.  Cortez  and  his  sol- 
diers returned  to  their  camp,  while,  for  three  days  and 
nights,  the  causeways  were  crowded  by  the  departing 
Mexicans — yellow,  flaccid,  filthy,  miserable  beings, 
"  whom  it  was  grief  to  behold."*  When  the  city  was 
deserted,  Cortez  sent  persons  in  to  view  it.  They 
found  the  houses  full  of  dead  bodies.  The  few  wretch- 
ed creatures  who  still  here  and  there  appeared,  were 
those  who,  from  extreme  poverty,  sickness,  or  indif- 

*  "  Bigo  que  en  tres  dias  con  sus  noches  iban  todas  tres  cal^adas 
llenas  de  Indios  e  Indias,  y  muchachos  Uenos  de  bote '  en  bote,  que 
nunca  dexavan  de  saUr,  y  tan  flacos,  y  suzios,  6  amarillos,  e  hediondos, 
que  era  lastima  de  los  ver." — Bernal  Diaz,  cap.  156. 
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12  State  of  Mexico. 

ference  to  life,  were  nnwiUing  or  unable  to  crawl  ont. 
In  a  great  town  there  are  always  some  abject  per- 
sons to  whom  long  despair  and  utter  hardness  of  life 
make  any  lair  seem  welcome.  The  surface  of  the 
ground  had  been  plowed  up  in  order  to  get  at  the 
roots  of  the  herbage.  The  bark  of  the  trees  had  been 
eaten  off;  and  not  a  drop  of  fresh  water  was  to  be 
found. 

Mexico  was  taken  on  the  13th  of  August,  1521. 
For  three  days  afterward  Cortez  remained  in  his  camp, 
and  he  then  proceeded  to  the  neighboring  city  of  Cuy- 
oacan.  His  first  care  for  the  city  of  Mexico  was  to 
give  orders  that  the  aqueduct  should  be  repaired. 
His  first  act  on  behalf  of  his  own  troops  was  to  offer 
a  thanksgiving  for  the  victory.  After  the  thanksgiv- 
ing, Cortez  held  a  great  banquet  in  Cuyoacan.  At 
this  feast,  which  was  followed  by  a  dance,  the  sol- 
diers, naturally  excited  by  their  long  abstinence  from 
any  thing  like  amusement,  indulged  in  such  freaks 
and  excesses  that  Father  Olmedo  was  greatly  scan- 
dalized. Cortez,  being  informed  of  this  by  Sandoval, 
suggested  to  the  good  monk  that  he  should  appoint  a 
solemn  procession,  after  which  mass  should  be  cele- 
brated, and  the  father  mi^ht  give  the  army  a  sermon, 
telling  them  ^*that  they  should  not  despoil  the  In- 
dians of  their  goods  or  their  daughters,  nor  quarrel 
among  themselves,  but  conduct  themselves  like  Cath- 
olic Christians,  that  so  God  might  continue  to  favor 
them.^'  This  was  accordingly  done,  with  all  fitting 
solemnity. 

The  next  thing  was  to  dismiss  the  Indian  allies, 
who  were  favored  with  many  gracious  words  and 
promises,  and  were  emiched  with  cotton,  gold,  and 
various  spoil,  among  which  were  portions  of  the  bod- 
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SmaUnesa  of  the  Booty.  13 

ies  of  their  enemies  salted.*  They  then  departed  joy- 
fully to  their  own  country. 

The  allies  being  dismissed,  the  Mexicans  were  or- 
dered to  make  clean  the  streets  of  Mexico,  and  to  re- 
turn to  the  city  in  two  months'  time.  A  quarter  of 
the  town  was  appointed  for  their  particular  habitation, 
divided  horn  that  of  the  Spaniards  by  one  of  the  great 
water-streets. 

The  next  question  concerned  the  spoil  of  Mexico. 
The  conquerors  were  entirely  disappointed  by  the 
smaUness  of  the  booty.  Murmurs  arose  among  the 
soldiery,  and  the  meaner  spirits  began  to  suspect  that 
their  general  concealed  the  spoil  for  his  own  benefit. 
Cortez,  with  a  weakness  that  was  imusual  in  him,  con- 
sented, at  the  instance  of  the  king's  treasurer,  that 
Quauhtemotzin  and  his  cousin,  the  King  of  Tlacuba, 
should  be  submitted  to  the  torture.  In  order  that  they 
might  be  induced  to  discover  where  they  had  hid  their 
treasures.  During  the  cruel  process,  the  King  of  Tla- 
cuba, suffering  agonies  from  the  torture,  looked  be- 
seechingly to  his  lord  paramount  to  give  him  license 
to  tell  what  he  knew,  whereupon  the  gallant  young 
king,  himself  in  torment,  treated  his  fellow-sufferer 
with  contempt,  uttering  these  remarkable  words,  "  Am 
I  in  any  deiight,  or  bath  ?"  {Estoi  yo  en  algun  de- 
leite,  6  bano  f)  It  appears,  however,  that  one  or  the 
other  of  the  kings  confessed  that,  ten  days  before  the 
capture  of  the  city,  the  King  of  Mexico  had  ordered 
the  pieces  of  artillery  which  he  had  taken  from  the 
Spaniards  to  be  thrown  into  the  lake^  together  with 
whatever  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  and  jewels  re- 

*  **  Y  aun  llevaron  hartas  cargas  de  tasajos  cecinados  de  Indios 
MexicanoB,  que  repartieron  entre  sua  parientes  y  amigos,  y  como  cosas 
de  BUS  enemigoB  la  comieron  por  fiestas." — Bbrnlal  Diaz,  cap.  166. 
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14  Personal  Appearance  of  Cortez. 

mained  to  him.  It  is  remarkable  that  Cortez  makes 
no  mention  of  this  torture  of  the  captive  kings  in  his 
letter  to  the  Emperor.  Afterward,  vhen  the  transac- 
tion was  made  a  matter  of  formal  accusation  against 
him,  he  defended  himself  by  declaring  that  "  he  had 
done  it  at  the  request  of  Julian  de  Alderete,  the  king's 
treasurer,  and  in  order  that  the  truth  might  appear, 
for  all  men  said  that  he  (Cortez)  possessed  the  whole 
of  the  riches  of  Montezuma,  and  that  he  did  not  like 
to  have  Quauhtemotzin  tortured,  for  fear  the  fact 
should  come  out  against  himself  of  having  kept  back 
the  spoiL"* 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remind  the  reader  what 
kind  of  man  Cortez  was  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of 
Mexico.  One  who  knew  him  well,  and  whose  de- 
scriptions of  men  are  often  as  minute  as  if  he  was  not- 
ing animals  for  sale,  thus  depicts  Cortez.  **  He  was 
of  good  make  and  stature,  well-proportioned  and  staU 
wart.  The  color  of  his  face  inclined  to  pallor,t  and 
his  countenance  was  not  very  joyfuL  If  his  face  had 
been  longer,  it  would  have  been  handsomer.  His  eyes, 
when  he  looked  at  you,  had  an  amiable  expresdon ; 
otherwise,  a  haughty  one.  His  beard  was  dark  and 
thin,  and  so  was  his  hair.  His  chest  was  deep,  and 
his  shoulders  finely  formed.  He  was  slender,  with 
very  little  stomach ;  somewhat  bow-legged,  with  well- 
turned  thighs  and  ankles.  He  was  a  good  horseman, 
and  dexterous  in  the  use  of  all  arms,  as  well  on  foot 

*  *'  Mas  el  se  defendia  con  que  se  hi^o  a  pedimento  de  Julian  de  Al- 
derete, Tesorero  del  Rei,  i  porque  pareciese  la  verdad ;  ca  decian  todos 
que  tenia  el  toda  la  riqueza  de  Motec^uma,  i  no  queria  atonnentalle 
porque  no  se  supiese." — Gomaba,  Cronica  de  la  Nueva-EspcMOy  cap. 
145.     Barcia,  Historiadorest  torn.  ii. 

t  Lit.  "ash-colored" — the  cinereus  color  of  the  Romans. 
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as  on  horseback ;  and,  above  all,  he  had  heart  and  sool, 
which  are  what  is  most  to  the  purpose."* 

The  same  author  dwells  on  the  wonderful  patience 
of  Cortez.  When  very  angry,  there  was  a  vein  which 
swelled  in  his  forehead,  and  another  in  his  throat;  but, 
however  enraged,  his  words  were  always  mild  and  dec- 
orous. He  might  indulge  with  his  friends  in  such  an 
expression  as  "  Plague  upon  you"  (mal  pese  &  vos) ; 
but  to  the  common  soldiers,  even  when  they  said  the 
rudest  things  to  him,  he  merely  replied,  "Be  silent,  or 
go  in  God's  name,  and  from  henceforward  have  more 
care  in  what  you  say,  or  it  will  cost  you  dear,  and  I 
shall  have  to  chastise  you." 

It  appears  that,  in  extreme  cases  of  anger,  he  had  a 
curious  habit  of  throwing  off  his  cloak ;  but  even  then 
he  always  kept  himself  from  coarse  and  violent  lan- 
guaget — a  wise  practice ;  for  a  fririous  gesture  is  read- 
ily forgiven  (it  is  a  mere  sign  of  the  passion  of  the 
speaker) ;  not  so  a  single  hasty  word,  which  may  kin- 
dle all  the  fires  of  vanity  in  the  person  spoken  to. 

In  his  mode  of  argument  the  same  composure  was 
visible,  and  he  was  a  master  in  the  arts  of  persuasive 
rhetoric.  '^ 

*  "  Fue  de  buena  estatura  y  cuerpo,  y  bien  proporcionado,  y  mem- 
brudo,  y  la  color  de  la  cara  tirava  algo  a  cenicienta,  e  no  mui  alegre  : 
y  si  tuviera  el  rostro  mas  largo,  mejor  le  pareciera ;  los  ojos  en  el  mirar 
amorosos,  y  por  otra  graves  :  las  barbas  tenia  algo  prietas,  y  pocas  y 
ralas,  y  el  cabello  que  en  aquel  tiempo  se  usava^  era  de  la  misma  ma- 
nera  que  las  barbas,  y  tenia  el  pecho  alto,  y  la  espalda  de  buena  ma- 
nera,  y  era  cenceno,  y  de  poca  barriga,  y  algo  estevado,  y  las  piemas 
y  muslos  bien  sacados,  y  era  buen  ginete,  y  diestro  de  todas  armas, 
an  81  a  pie,  como  a  cavallo,  y  sabia  mui  bien  menearlas,  y  sobre  todo 
eora9on,  y  animo,  que  es  lo  que-tiaze  al  caso." — Bbbnal  Diaz,  cap. 
203.  '^  ' 

t  "  Y  ann  algunas  vezes  de  mui  enojado,  arrojava  una  manta,  y  no 
'  dezia  palabra  fea,  ni  injuriosa  a  ningun  Capitan,  ni  soldado." — Ber- 
NAL  Diaz,  cap.  203. 
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He  was  remarkably  clean  and  neat  in  his  person,* 
not  delighting  much  in  fine  silks  or  velvets,  or  gor- 
geous ornaments.  One  chain  only,  of  exquisite  work- 
manship, he  wore,  with  an  image  of  the  Virgin  depend- 
ing from  it,  and  one  diamond  ring. 

He  was  very  fond  of  games  of  chance,  but  good  or 
ill  fortune  in  them  never  disturbed  his  equanimity, 
though  it  gave  him  opportunity  for  witty  sayings.t 

He  was  very  firm  in  his  resolves.  To  those  who 
have  read  the  history  of  Mexico  up  to  this  time,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary^  to  mention  this  feet.  But  as  no 
human  virtue  is  without  its  corresponding  drawback, 
it  appears  probable,  firom  some  words  his  chaplain  lets 

*  "  Era  Hombre  limpisimo." — Gomara,  Cronica  de  la  Nueva-Espa- 
nay  cap.  238.     Bar^ia,  Historiadores,  torn.  ii. 

t  "  Era  mui  aficionado  a  juegos  de  naipes  e  dados  y  quando  jugava 
era  mui  afable  en  el  juego,  y  dezia  certos  remoquetes,  que  suelen  dezir 
los  que  juegan  a  los  dados." — Bbrnal  Diaz,  cap.  203. 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  same  trait  of  a  fondness  for  games  of  chance 
in  Augustus  Cssar.  "  It  was  considered  a  defiance  of  public  opinion 
in  Augustus  to  avow  almost  without  scruple  that  he  was  accustomed 
to  amuse  himself  in  his  family,  or  among  his  nearest  associates,  with 
games  of  chance  for  the  most  trifling  ventures.  He  played,  says  Sue- 
tonius, openly  and  without  disguise,  even  in  his  old  age ;  nor  did  he 
confine  himself  to  the  genial  month  of  December,  but  amused  himself 
in  this  way  any  day  of  the  year,  whether  of  business  or  holiday.  Fa- 
miliar letters  have  been  preserved  in  which  he  recounts  to  Tiberius  his 
bloodless  contests  at  the  supper-table  with  Vicinius  and  Silius ;  how 
they  had  played  for  pastime,  not  for  gain,  sporting  a  single  denarius 
upon  each  die,  and  sweeping  the  modest  stakes  with  the  lucky  throw 
of  the  Venus.  *  We  played  every  day  through  the  five-day  feast  of 
Minerva,  and  kept  the  table  warm.  Your  brother  was  most  vociferous. 

Yet  he  lost  but  little,  after  all I  lost,  for  my  part,  twenty  pieces ; 

but  then  I  was  generous,  as  usual ;  for,  had  I  insisted  on  all  my  win- 
nings, or  retained  all  I  gave  away,  I  should  have  gained  ^fty.  But  I 
like  to  be  liberal,  and  I  expect  iipmortal  honor  for  it.'  To  Julia  he 
wrote :  '  I  make  you  a  present  of  250  denarii,  the  sum  I  gave  to  each 
of  my  guests  to  play  at  dice  vdth  at  supper,  or,  if  they  pleased,  at  odd 
and  even.'  *' — ^Meri vale's  History  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire, 
vol.  iv.,  chap,  xxxvii.,  p.  294. 
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fall,  that  Cortez  occasionallj  carried  his  military  re- 
solve into  civil  life,  and  stood  more  upon  his  rights  in 
legal  matters  than  was  always  wise  or  prudent  He 
was  not  what  may  be  called  a  profuse  man,  and  was 
occasionally  even  parsimonious,  though  immensely  lib- 
eral as  a  lover  or  a  friend,  or  when  he  thought  to  carry 
a  purpose  in  war,  or  when  he  wished  to  gratify  any 
particular  fancy.* 

His  present  grandeur  of  estate  sat  upon  him  with 
the  easiness  of  a  well-fitting  robe  that  had  long  been 
worn,  and  he  presented  in  no  way  the  appearance  of 
a  new-made  man.  He  seemed  rather  to  have  come  to 
some  high  fortune  which  had  been  awaiting  him  from 
his  birth.  Any  one,  however,  who  has  seen  the  sin- 
gular dignity  and  grace  of  bearing  which  a  Spanish 
peasant  of  the  present  day  will  manifest,  even  under 
difficult  circumstances,  can  easily  imagine  that  a  de- 
scendant of  a  good  family,  with  Pizarros  and  Altami- 
ranos  for  immediate  ancestors,  would  be  very  little 
disconcerted  at  being  suddenly  called  to  sit  in  the  seat 
of  judgment,  to  dispense  rewards  among  obedient  fol- 
lowers, and  to  sway  an  obsequious  people,  accustomed 
to  be  ruled  by  monarchs  of  a  like  imperious  dignity 
and  composurcf 

It  is  probable  that  Cortez,  partially  at  least,  fulfilled 
the  requisites  of  that  character,  one  of  the  rarest  to  be 
met  with,  and  very  much  wanted  at  that  time  in  the 

*  ^*  Gastaba  liberalisimamente  on  la  Guerra,  en  Mugeres,  por  Ami- 
goSj  1  en  antojos,  mostrando  escase9a  en  algunas  cosas,  por  donde  le 
Uaman  Rio  de  Avenidai'* — Gomara,  Cronica  de  la  NuevorEspana,  cap. 
238.     Barcia,  HistoriadoreSf  torn.  ii. 

t  For  the  descent  of  Cortez  from  illustrions  ancestors,  see  Pizarro 
Y  Orellana,  Varanes  Bustres  de  Nuevo  Mundo ;  Cortes^  cap.  i.  Fr*^. 
DiEOo  DE  Satas,  Anales  de  Aragorit  cap.  i.;  and  Doc.  Ined.^  torn,  iv., 
p.  238. 
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Indies — ^an  admirable  man  of  business.  Eare,  almost, 
as  great  poets — ^rarer,  perhaps,  than  veritable  saints 
Mid  martyrs — are  consummate  men  of  business.  A 
man,  to  be  excellent  in  this  way,  must  not  only  be 
variously  gifted,  but  his  gifts  should  be  nicely  propor- 
tioned to  one  another.  He  must  have  in  a  high  de- 
gree that  virtue  which  men  have  always  found  the 
least  pleasant  of  virtues — ^prudence.  His  prudence, 
however,  will  not  be  merely  of  a  cautious  and  quies- 
cent order,  but  that  which,  being  ever  actively  engaged, 
is  more  fitly  called  discretion  than  prudence.  Such  a 
man  must  have  an  almost  ignominious  love  of  details, 
blended  (and  this  is  a  rare  combination)  with  a  high 
power  of  imagination,  enabling  him  to  look  along  ex- 
tended lines  of  possible  action,  and  put  these  details 
in  their  right  places.  He  requires  a  great  knowledge 
of  character,  with  that  exquisite  tact  which  feels  un- 
erringly the  right  moment  when  to  act.  A  discreet 
rapidity  must  pervade  all  the  movements  of  his  thought 
and  action.  He  must  be  singularly  free  from  vanity, 
and  is  generally  found  to  be  an  enthusiast  who  has  the 
art  to  conceal  his  enthusiasm. 

Cardinal  Ximenes,  King  Ferdinand,  Vasco  Nunez, 
and  Cortez  are  the  four  men  who,  in  the  history  of 
the  Indies,  have  been  seen  to  manifest  the  greatest 
powers  of  business.  Las  Casas,  also,  was  a  very 
able  man,  possessing  many  of  the  highest  facfcdties  for 
the  conduct  of  affairs.  But  Cortez  probably  outshone 
the  rest ;  and  had  the  Indies  been  his  appanage,  in- 
stead of  a  country  unrighteously  conquered  by  him, 
the  administration  of  the  Conquest  would  have  been 
brought' to  the  highest  perfection  that  it  could  have 
reached  at  that  period. 

Amid  the  infinite  variety  of  human  beings,  not 
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merely  can  no  one  man  be  foond  exactly  like  another^ 
but  no  character  can  be  superimposed  upon  another 
without  large  differences  being  at  once  discernible* 
Still,  there  is  often  a  vein  of  similarity  among  remark- 
able men  which  enables  us  to  classify  them  as  belong- 
ing to  the  same  order.  Cortez,  for  instance,  was  of 
the  same  order  as  Charles  the  Fifth  and  Augustus 
Caesar.  Each  of  them  had  supreme  self-possession : 
the  bitterest  misfortune  never  left  them  abject;  the 
highest  success  found  them  composed  to  receive  it. 
Each  of  them,  though  grave  and  dignified,  was  remark- 
able for  affability  with  all  kinds  of  men.  All  three 
were  eminently  tenacious  of  their  resolves,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  singularly  amenable  to  reason,  which  is, 
perhaps,  the  first  quality  in  a  ruler.  Charles  the  Fifth 
was  much  the  least  cruel ;  but  the  cruelty  of  the  oth- 
ers was  never  wanton,  never  capricious,  never  divorced 
from  policy.  They  had  all  three  long  memories,  both 
of  benefits  and  injuries.  They  were  firm  friends  and 
good  masters  to  their  subordinates,  but  could  not  be 
accused  of  favoritism.  Cortez  had,  perhaps,  more  po- 
etry in  him  than  was  to  be  found,  in  either  of  the  oth- 
ers. He  had  the  warlike  element  which  is  discernible 
in  Charles  the  Fifth,  but  was  certainly  a  greater  com- 
mander, and  possessed  more  readiness  and  flexibility. 
Finally,  Augustus  Caesar,  Cortez,  and  Charles  the  Fifth 
were  of  that  rare  order  of  men  in  whom  there  is  per- 
petual growth  of  character — ^who  go  on  learning — ^to 
whom  every  blunder  they  commit  is  a  fruitful  lesson 
— with  whom  there  is  less  that  is  accidental  than  is  to 
be  observed  in  the  rest  of  mankind ;  and  of  whom  hu- 
manity, with  much  to  regret,  can  not  fail  to  be  proud. 
The  characters  of  great  men  may  be  more  amply 
summed  up  and  more  justly  appreciated  at  the  close 
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of  their  careers ;  but  it  seems  well,  occasionally,  to 
look  at  them,  with  all  the  light  we  can  get,  in  the 
midst  of  their  labors,  and  to  endeavor  to  see  them  in 
the  guise  in  which  they  stood  when  they  were  face  to 
face  with  other  great  men,  and  immei^sed  in  the  con- 
tests of  life. 

Such  as  he  has  been  described  above  was  Cortez  at 
the  vigorous  age  of  thirty-five,  in  the  height  of  his  un- 
rivaled career,  after  one  of  the  most  memorable  con- 
quests made  known  to  us  in  history. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  mentioning  at  any  length 
the  discoveries  and  conquests  of  which  Cortez  now 
laid  the  foundation.  As  was  to  be  expected,  embas- 
sadors arrived  at  the  Spanish  camp  from  neighboring 
territories,  and  Cortez  was  enabled  to  give  them  a 
most  significant  illustration  of  his  prowess  by  taking 
them  to  behold  the  ruins  of  Mexico.*  Their  mode  of 
describing  events  was  pictorial ;  and  here  was  a  scene 
which,  if  well  portrayed,  needed  little  comment  by 
words  or  hieroglyphics. 

Cortez  now  prepared  for  the  occupation  of  the  site 
of  Mexico  by  his  own  men,  giving  the  usual  quantities 
of  land  {solarei)  to  those  who  wished  to  become  resi- 
dents. He  then  appointed  the  principal  oflSicers,  the 
alcaldes  and  regidores.  The  building  of  the  town  was 
carried  on  with  such  rapidity  that,  in  five  months  aft- 
er its  commencement,  the  new  Mexico  already  gave 
promise  of  becoming,  as  the  old  had  been,  the  princi- 
pal and  ruling  city  of  those  provinces,  t     It  is  a  re- 

*  "  Hicelos  Uevar  a  ver  la  destruccion  j  asolamiento  de  la  Ciudad 
de  Temlxtitan,  que  de  la  ver,  y  de  ver  su  fuerza,  y  fortaleza,  por  estar 
en  el  Agua,  quedaron  muy  mas  espantados." — Lorenzana,  p.  308. 

t  "  Grea  Vuestra  Magestad,  que  cada  dia  se  ira  ennobleciendo  en 
tal  manera,  que  como  antes  fue  Principal,  y  Senora  de  todas  estas 
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markable  fact  that  the  Tezcucans  were  largely  employ- 
ed* in  this  rebuilding,  thus  fulfilling,  at  least  partially, 
a  prophecy  made  by  the  Mexicans  in  the  height  of  the 
war.f  The  labor  was  great,  food  was  very  scarce,  and 
numbers  of  the  workmen  died  from  the  effects  of  fam- 
ine. It  is  worthy  of  note  that  they  brought  the  ma- 
terials for  building  on  their  shoulders,  or  dragged  them 
along  by  sheer  force,t  and  their  only  comfort  during 
these  great  exertions  seems  to  have  been  in  working 
to  the  sound  of  music.§ 

Cortez  did  not  accomplish  all  these  great  works 
without  the  envy  that  belongs  to  such  men  and  such 
deeds.  The  white  walls  of  the  palaces  of  Cijyoacan 
were  blackened  each  morning  by  malicious  pasquin- 
ades in  poetry  and  prose.  Some  said  that  the  sun, 
and  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  and  the  sea,  had  their 
courses,  and  if  sometimes  they  went  out  of  these 
courses,  they  nevertheless  returned  to  their  original 
state,  and  that  so  it  would  have  to  be  with  the  ambi- 
tion of  Cortez.  Others  said  that  the  soldiers  should 
not  call  themselves  the  Conquistadorea  of  New  Spain, 

Provincias,  que  lo  sera  tambien  de  aqui  adelante.'' — Lorenzana,  p. 
307. 

*  "  Hi^o  Senor  del  Cuzco  (Tezcuco)  a  Don  Carlos  Iztlixucbitl,  con 
voluntad,  i  pedimento  de  la  Ciudad,  por  muerte  de  Don  Hernando  su 
HermanO;  i  mandole  traer  en  la  obra  los  mas  de  sus  Vasallos,  por  ser 
Garpinteros,  Canteros,  i  Obreros  de  Casas." — Gomara,  CrSnica  de  la 
Nuevn-Espanay  cap.  162.    Barcia,  HistoriadoreSy  torn.  ii. 

t  See  ante,  vol.  ii.,  book  xi.,  p.  462. 

t  The  great  architectural  works  of  nations  in  the  olden  time  indi- 
cate an  utter  prodigality  of  human  life,  and  declare  the  largeness  oi 
the  despotic  power  under  which  men  worked. 

(j  "  £1  trabajo  fue  grande  ;  ca  traian  acuestas,  o  arrastrando,  la  Pi- 
edra,  la  Tierra,  la  Madera,  Gal,  Ladrillos,  i  todos  los  otros  materiales. 
Pero  era  mucho  de  ver  los  Gantares,  i  Musica  que  tenian.  £1  apelli- 
dar  su  Pueblo,  i  Senor,  i  el  motejarse  unos  a  otros." — Gomara,  Crom- 
cade  la  Nueva-Espana,  cap.  162.     Barcia,  Hutoriadorea,  torn.  ii. 
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but  the  conquered  of  Cortez  {conquistados  de  HeT^ 
nando  Cortes).     Others  wrote, 

*'  Alas !  how  sad  a  soul  I  bear, 
Until  I  see  what  is  mj  share/** 

Cortez,  who  could  use  his  pen  as  well  as  his  sword, 
was  not  backward  in  replying  to  his  maligners ;  and 
he  wittily  wrote  up  "A  white  wall,  the  paper  of  fools" 
{Pared  blanca^  papel  de  necios).  Finally,  however, 
the  practice  of  scribbling  these  things  on  the  walls 
rose  to  such  a  height  that  Cortez  was  obliged  to  ex- 
ercise his  authority  in  forbidding  it  altogether.- 

Another  disagreeable  episode  in  the  aflGurs  of  Cor- 
tez was  the  arrival  of  an  obscure  man,  named  Cristo- 
val de  Tapia,  as  Governor  of  New  Spain.  This  ap- 
pointment was  the  work  of  the  Bishop  of  Burgos,  who, 
whether  he  thwarted  Las  Casas,  or,  with  much  less  in- 
justice, condemned  the  proceedings  of  Cortez,  was  al- 
ways in  the  wrong.  Cortez  himself  made  some  show 
of  obeying  Tapia,  but  the  friends  of  Cortez  would  not 
listen  to  this  man^s  taking  upon  him  so  important  a 
charge,  and  he  was  obliged  to  quit  New  Spain.  This 
transaction  is  worth  mentioning  only  as  showing  amid 
what  interruptions  and  vexations  Cortez  worked  out 
his  great  achievements.  It  was  not  imtil  three  years 
and  four  months  after  Cortez  had  been  elected  captain 
general  by  his  followers,  in  the  council  held  at  Vera 
Cruz,t  that  he  was  appointed  by  the  court  of  Spain 
governor  and  captain  general,  in  a  dispatch  dated  at 
Valladolid  the  15th  of  October,  1522. 

A  further  trouble  to  the  administration  of  Cortez, 

*  "O  que  triste  esta  el  alma mia, 
Hasta  que  la  parte  vea." 

Bernal  Diaz,  cap.  167. 

t  See  vol.  ii.,  book  x.,  p.  251. 
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which  also  is  worth  mentioning  only  as  showing  the 
nature  of  the  difficulties  he  had  to  contend  with,  was 
the  revolt  of  Panuco,  a  province  to  the  northeast  of 
Mexico.  Cortez  went  to  Panuco  himself,  and  suc- 
ceeded, after  several  encounters  with  the  Indians,  in 
subduing  them  and  pacificating  the  province. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  this  expedition  Cortez 
dispatched  messengers  to  Spain  to  urge  his  own  claims 
and  those  of  the  Conquistadores  ;  who  also,  on  their 
own  account,  sent  a  memorial  to  the  Emperor. 

These  messengers  did  not  go  empty-handed.  They 
were  commissioned  to  take  the  Emperor  eighty-eight 
thousand  ^^505  in  gold  bars,  and  the  wardrobe  of  the 
late  monarch  of  Mexico,  Montezuma,  which  was  rich 
with  jewels,  among  them  Bome  pearls  the  size  of  hazel- 
nuts. These  treasures  never  reached  the  court  of 
Spain,  for  they  were  captured  by  a  French  corsair 
named  Jean  Florin.  They  probably,  however,  did  as 
much  good  to  the  Emperor  as  if  they  had  been  spent 
upon  his  armies,  for  they  served  to  give  the  King  of 
France  some  intimation  of  the  wealth  which  the  King 
of  Spain  was  likely  to  draw  from  the  Indies.  The 
dispatches  had  been  intrusted  to  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Alonso  de  Avila,  who,  though  taken  prisoner,  con- 
trived to  have  these  valuable  documents  conveyed  to 
some  friends  of  Cortez  in  Spain,  whence  they  were 
forwarded  to  his  majesty  the  Emperor  in  Flanders. 
The  exact  time  of  Alonso  de  Avila's  departure  from 
Vera  Cruz  was  the  20th  of  December,  1522. 

The  petition  from  the  Conquhtadores  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  siege,  besought  his  majesty  to  send  to  New 
Spain  a  bishop,  and  monks  of  all  the  different  orders, 
explained  their  own  conduct  in  not  receiving  Tapia, 
prayed  that  the  government  of  New  Spain  might  be 
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conferred  upon  Cortez  (the  news  of  his  appointment  as 
governor  had  not  yet  reached  them),  and  asked,  on  their 
own  account,  that  all  the  royal  offices  in  the  new  colo- 
ny might  be  given  to  them. 

The  abovie,  however,  are  not  the  points  in  the  me- 
morial which  are  most  curious,  and  wl^ich  most  require 
to  be  dwelt  upon. 

The  world  is  so  torn  by  differences  of  opinion,  that 
it  is  always  very  interesting,  and  somewhat  delightful, 
to  find  any  one  subject  upon  which  there  is  singular 
unanimity.  Now  there  was  something  wherein  the 
Spanish  conquerors  and  colonists  universally  agreed. 
Biscayan,  Estremaduran,  Andalusian,  Castilian — ^men 
who  had  various  points  of  difference,  and  numberless 
provincial  jealousies — concurred  in  one  request.  As 
soon  as  any  colony  was  in  the  least  degree  established 
in  the  New  World,  the  colonists,  almost  in  their  first 
communication  with  their  sovereign,  were  sure  to  enr 
treat  him  to  prohibit  lawyers  firom  coming  out  to  them. 
The  following  brief  notices  will  serve  to  indicate  this 
remarkable  unanimity. 

In  1516  the  commissioners  fix>m  Cuba  to  the  court 
succeeded  in  obtaining  an  order  that  lawyers  should 
not  be  allowed  to  go  there,  because,  since  some  had 
gone  thither,  lawsuits  had  arisen  among  the  inhabit- 
ants.* 

The  words  of  Vasco  NuSfEZ  from  the  Terra-firma  in 
1513  are  so  remarkable  that  they  must  be  repeated 
here.  "  One  thing  I  supplicate  your  highness,  for  it 
is  much  to  your  service,  and  that  is,  that  you  would 

*  **  Cuios  Procuradores  Antonio  Velazquez,  i  Panfilo  de  Narvaez, 
haviendo  pedido  muchas  cosas,  al  cabo  alcan^aron,  que  porque  de  bar 
ver  pasado  Letrados  a  Cuba,  bavian  nacido  Pleitos  ontre  los  Yecinos, 
que  no  pasasen  mas,  i  que  los  que  en  ella  estaban  no  abogasen." — Her- 
RBRA,  Hist,  de  las  IndiaSj  dec.  ii.,lib.  U.,  c^.  8. 
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give  orders,  tinder  a  great  penalty,  that  no  bachelor  of 
law,  or  of  any  thing  else,  except  medicine,  shotdd  be 
allowed  to  come  to  these  parts  of  the  Terrarfirma,  for 
no  bachelor  comes  here  who  is  not  a  devil,  and  who 
does  not  lead  the  life  of  a  devil ;  and  not  only  are  they 
bad  themselves,  bat  they  also  make  and  contrive  a 
thousand  lawsuits  and  iniquities.  This  regulation 
would  be  greatly  for  your  highness's  service,  for  the 
land  is  new."* 

The  prejudice  against  lawyers  was. probably  com- 
municated by  the  early  Spanish  conquerors  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  conquered  nations.  In  a  memorable 
rebellion  that  took  place  in  the  island  of  Hispaniola, 
which  began  in  the  year  1519,  and  was  not  finally 
quelled  until  the  year  1533,  predatory  bands  of  fugi- 
tive Indians  roamed  about  the  island  and  harassed  the 
Spaniards,  who,  from  warriors,  had  become  peaceful 
colonists  and  industrious  growers  of  sugar.  On  one 
occasion,  a  young  Spaniard,  who  had  been  captured  by 
some  of  these  revolters,  and  had  been  sentenced  by 
them  to  lose  his  right  hand,  besought  his  captors  to 
cut  off  the  left  hand  instead,  whereupon  the  Indian 
in  charge  of  the  execution  replied  with  these  convinc- 
ing words :  *'  Tou  are  a  lawyer.  Be  thankful  that 
they  do  not  slay  you,  and  have  patience."  This  an- 
ecdote was  related  by  the  sufferer  himself  to  the  his- 
torian Oviedo.f 

In  the  agreement  made  by  the  Emperor  with  Pizar- 
ro,  in  1529,  respecting  the  discovery  of  Peru,  it  was 

*  Navarrete,  Col.^  torn,  iii.,  p.  374. 

t  **  Yo  le  vi  sin  la  mano el  le  rogo  que  no  le  cortassen  la  mano 

derecha,  sino  la  ezquierda ;  e  el  Tamayo  le  dixo  assi :  *  Bachiller  soys : 
agrades^ed  que  no  os  matan  e  avcd  pa9ien9ia.* " — Oviedo,  Hist.  Gen. 
'y  Nat.  de  IndiaSf  lib.  v.,  cap.  4. 

voL.ni.— B 
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determined  that  there  should  not  be  anj  lawyers  in 
that  country.* 

In  1541,  the  agreement  made  between  the  Emperor 
and  Cabe9a  de  Yaca  contained  a  stipulation  that  there 
should  be  no  lawyers  or  proctors  in  the  province  of 
La  Plata,  for  experience  had  shown  that,  in  lands  new- 
ly peopled,  many  quarrels  and  lawsuits  were  promoted 
by  them.t 

And  now,  in  this  memorial  to  the  Emperor  from  the 
ConquUtadores  xs£  Mexico,  Bebnal  Diaz  states,  "  We 
supplicated  him  that  he  should  not  send  lawyers,  for 
in  entering  the  country  they  would  throw  it  into  con- 
fusion with  their  books,  and  there  would  be  lawsuits 

and  dissensions,  "t 

The  king  granted  their  request,  and  in  the  regula- 
tions which  he  made  for  the  colony  in  1523,  he  con^* 
Bented,  "in  order  that  they  (the  cdonists)  might  per- 
petuate themselves  and  live  in  peace,"  that  no  lawyers 
should  be  allowed  to  go  there,  or,  if  any  should  go, 
that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  advocate  causes.§ 

In  1527  the  matter  was  reconsidered,  and  lawyers 
were  allowed  to  go  to  New  Spain,  "  as  the  affairs  of 
that  country  were  now  of  such  magnitude  that  they 
(the  lawyers)  could  not  be  dispensed  with." 

*  Herrbra,  Hist,  de  las  Indias^  dec.  iv.,  Ub.  vL,  cap.  5. 

t  "  Que  no  huviese  Letrados,  ni  Procuradores,  porque  la  ezperien- 
cia  havia  mostrado,  que  en  las  Tierras  nuevamente  pobladas  se  seguian 
muchas  diferencias,  i  Pleitos,  por  su  cauiui.'^ — ^Hirrera,  Hiit.  de  lag 
IndiaSy  dec.  vii.,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  8. 

t  '*  Le  suplicamos  que  no  embiasse  Letrados,  porque  en  entrando  en 
la  tierra,  la  pondrian  en  rebuelta  con  sus  libros,  e  auria  Pleitos,  j  dis- 
sensiones.^' — ^Bernal  Dxaz,  cap.  169. 

^  **  Para  se  perpetuar,  i  vivir  en  paz,  se  mando,  que  no  se  consin- 
tiese,  ni  diese  lugar,  que  huTiese  Procuradores,  ni  Letrados,  que  abo- 
gasen ;  i  si  algunos  fuesen  a  ella,  no  les  permitiese  abogar/'— Heb- 
BERA,  Hist,  de  las  Irtdias,  dec.  iii.,  lib.  v.,  cap.  2. 
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In  the  following  year^  however,  it  appears  that  the 
colonists  in  New  Spain  again  petitioned  against  the 
entry  of  lawyers,  alleging  the  mischief  they  had 
<3aused.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  argued,  there  were 
people  who  could  not  defend  their  own  causes.  Fi- 
nally, the  court  of  Spain  empowered  the  authorities  in 
Mexico  to  act  as  they  might  think  best  in  the  matter, 
adding  this  remarkable  proviso,  that  the  advocates 
were  to  swear  that  if  their  clients  had  not  the  right  on 
their  side,  they  would  not  help  them.* 

In  1532,  notice  was  taken  of  the  fact  that  *^by  the 
malice  of  men,  and  the  introduction  of  so  many  law- 
yers and  scriveners,"  the  laudable  custom  of  deciding 
suits  by  arbitration  had  fallen  into  desuetude,  and  the 
Spanish  government  sought  to  bring  back  the  state  of 
things  to  that  of  the  good  old  times,  t 

I  have  little  doubt  that  lawyers  and  lawsuits  flour* 
ished  in  New  Spain,  notwithstanding  this  last  effort 

*  "  Con  tanto,  que  luego  que  comen^asen  a  abogar,  £  entender  en 
los  negocios,  jurasen,  que  si  bus  Partes  no  tenian  justicia,  no  les  acu- 
dirian,  ni  pedirian  terminos,  a  fin  de  dilatar." — Herreba,  Hist,  de  las 
Indtas,  dec.  iv.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  9. 

t  "  'I  porque  se  havia  usado  en  los  principios  de  los  Descubrimientos 
de  estas  Indias,  i  Poblaciones,  no  permitir  Letrados,  ni  Procuradores, 
por  escusar  Pleitos,  las  diferencias  se  componian  con  juicio  de  buen 
Yaron,  i  con  el  alvedrio  de  boenas,  i  discretas  Personas,  con  que  la 
Gente  vivia  con  maior  quietud,  i  conformid^d,  i  ia,.por  la  malicia  de 
los  Hombres,  e  introducion  de  tantos  Letrados,  i  Escrivanos,  se  havia 
perdido  esta  buena,  i  loable  costumbre ;  i  no  solo  Ise  havian  dado  a  plei- 
tear,  pero  si  como  antes  algunos  Pleitos  se  comprometian  en  Jueces 
Arbitros,  ia  no  querian,  como  solian,  pasar  por  las  sentencias  de  ellos ; 
por  lo  qoal  se  mandd,  que  se  execuiasen  todas  las  arbitrariasy  dados 
conforme  a  la  Let  de  Madrid,  que  estaMecteron  los  Reies  CatoUcos  en  Ano 
de  rml  quatrocicntos  i  quarenta  i  nueve." — Herrsra,  Hist,  de  las  In- 
dmst^ec.  y.,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  8  There  must  be  some  mistake  in  this  pas- 
sage, for  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  not  bom  in  1449*  but  probably 
they  confirmed  the  laws  with  respect  to  arbitration  which  are  alluded 
to  by  Heneia. 
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of  the  court  to  restrain  them.  But  the  protest  uni- 
formly made  hj  the  colonists  in  every  infant  colony, 
and  not  merely  made  once,  but  persisted  in,  is  a  cir- 
cumstance which  the  statesman  will  not  pass  by  withr 
out  heed*  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  each  colonist 
had  imdergone  some  dread  experience  of  law,  and  felt 
as  if  that  which  might  be  borne  in  an  old  country, 
where  other  things  have  been  worn  into  some  forms  of 
convenience,  could  not  be  endured  when  the  rest  of 
life  was  also  severe  and  complicated.  It  was  too 
much  for  a  man  who  had  to  fight  against  new  dis- 
eases, noxious  animals,  a  trying  climate,  and  surround- 
ing barbarians,  to  be  also  molested  by  the  cruel  fri- 
volities, the  fatal  forms,  the  needless  precautions  which 
soon  become  snares,  the  subtlety  applied  to  verbiage 
which  no  skill  can  securely  arrange  and  no  dialectics 
can  disentangle,  and  all  the  vast  dday,  which  belong 
to  great  lawsuits  in  highly -civilized  communities. 
These  things  can  only  be  borne  when  the  rest  of  life 
is  very  smooth. 

It  was  a  pity  that  the  colonists  of);en  cumbered 
their  protest  against  lawyers  by  putting  in  the  same 
class  with  them  converted  Moors  and  Jews.*  But 
the  dread  and  horror  of  these  converts,  who  might, 
however,  have  made  admirable  citizens  in  a  new  coun- 
try, was  such  as  to  render  the  Spaniards  of  that  day 
utterly  unreasonable  and  unjust  toward  them.t 

*  '^  Suplicaronle  les  embiasse  Obispos,  y  Religiosos  para  predicar  y 
convertir  Indios,  y  algun  Gosmographo,  que  viesse  la  mucha  y  muy 

rica  tierra,  que  avian  ganado  para  su  Magestad Y  que  no 

dexasse  passar  tornadizos,  Medicos,  ni  Letrados  (y  no  creo  que  erra- 
van,  y  fuera  bien  si  se  hiziera)  " — Prudbncio  de  Sandoval,  Htstorta 
de  la  Vtda  y  Hechos  del  Emperador  Carlos  V.     Parte  i.,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  26. 

t  In  a  private  memorandum  furnished  to  the  Emperor  respecting 
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As  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Spaniard  have  been 
the  two  great  modem  colonizers  of  the  world,  it  can 
not  be  without  profit  for  ns  to  look  closely  at  such  in- 
dications as  the  above  of  the  feelings  and  opinions  of 
the  first  European  occupants  of  the  New. World. 
Moreover,  to  note  the  evils  which  a  new  colony  seeks 
especially  to  free  itself  from  is  a  way  of  discerning 
the  sincere  thoughts  of  the  subjects  in  the  mother 
country. 

The  infant  colony,  though  not  as  yet  much  dis- 
turbed by  lawyers,  was  vexed  by  the  difficulties  which 
naturally  beset  such  adverse  undertakings  as  the  set- 
tlement of  men  in  new  lands.  The  cost  of  every  thing 
was  so  extravagant  that  Cortez  was  obliged  to  ap- 
point two  persons  to  make  a  tariff  of  prices.  The 
coinage,  also,  was  tampered  with,  which,  as  was  natu- 
ral, only  led  to  confusion,  and  did  no  good  to  those 
who  had  tampered  with  it.*  Of  all  the  new  things 
that  probably  were  introduced  into  Mexico  at  that 
time,  water-mills  were  of  the  greatest  advantage,  espe- 
cially to  the  Indian  women.f 

his  council  in  Spain,  the  question  of  the  orthodox  descent  of  each  coun- 
cilor is  canvassed.  The  following  is  a  specimen :  "  £1  Doctor  Guevara 
es  hombre  bien  acondicionado.  No  tiene  experiencia,  que  ha  poco  que 
esta  en  el  Consejo,  y  antes  no  tuvo  otro  oficio.  Sus  letras  no  parece  que 
sean  muchas  ni  su  autoridad.  No  se  si  es  hombre  limpio  :  dicen  que  lo 
es  y  que  su  muger  es  conversa.  'EI  es  de  Madrid  y  ella  de  Burgos." — 
jDoc.  Ined.j  torn.  L,  p.  125.  *  See  Bernal  Diaz,  cap.  157. 

t  "  No  apartemos  al  trigo  del  molino  de  agua.  Quando  se  edifico 
el  primero  en  Mexico,  hizieron  los  Espanoles  grandes  fiestas ;  y  los 
Indies  a  su  semejan9a ;  y  con  mayor  demonstracion  las  Indias ;  por- 
que  daban  principio  a  su  descanso. 

"  En  esta  ocasion  fue  quando  dixo  un  Indio  anciano,  burlando  de  la 
invencion :  Que  hazia  holgazanes  a  los  hombres,  i  muy  iguales ;  pues 
no  se  sabia  quien  era  Senor,  6  criado.  Y  anadia :  que  los  ignorantes 
nacieron  para  servir,  y  los  sabios  para  mandar,  y  holgar." — Gil  Gon- 
zalez Da VI  LA,  Teatro  Eclesidstico  de  la  Primitiva  Iglesia  de  las  Indias 
Occidentales,  tom.  i.,  p.  8.    Madrid,  1649. 
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Amid  all  his  other  occupations,  Cortez  did  not  for- 
get his  duty  as  a  general,  nor  did  he  allow  his  Span- 
iards to  enter  the  city  of  Mexico  until  he  had  built  a 
citadel  which  commanded  the  town  and  secured  the 
obedience  of  the  native  Mexicans. 

That  done,  he  entered  Mexico.  The  state  of  the 
town  at  this  early  period  can  not  better  be  described 
than  in  the  words  of  Cortez  himself.  "  Because  I  al- 
ways desired  that  this  city  should  be  rebuilt,  on  ac- 
count of  its  grandeur  and  marvelous  situation  (marO' 
vUloso  assiento)^  I  labored  to  bring  back  all  the  inhab- 
itants, who,  since  the  war,  were  scattered  in  many 
places.  And,  although  I  have  always  kept,  and  still 
keep,  the  king  of  the  city  prisoner,  I  made  a  captain 
general  of  his — ^whom  I  had  captured  during  the  war, 
and  whom  I  knew  from  the  time  of  Montezuma — take 
charge  of  the  repeopling.  And,  in  order  that  he  might 
have  more  authority,  I  conferred  upon  him  the  same 
office  which  he  had  held  in  the  time  of  his  lord,  name- 
ly, that  of  Cihicacuatly  which  means  Lieutenant  of 
the  King.  And  to  other  principal  persons,*  whom  I 
had  also  known  before,  I  gave  other  offices  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  city,  which  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  hold.  And  to  this  Cikuacuatl^  and  to  the  rest,  I 
vgave  lordships  of  lands  and  of  people,  so  that  they 
might  be  maintained,  though  not  to  the  same  extent 
as  heretofore,  for  fear  of  their  rebelling ;  and  I  have 

*  The  respectful  manner  in  which  Cortez  speaks  of  these  Mexican 
officers  is  worthy  of  note.  The  only  sure  method  of  appreciating  the 
merits  of  a  conquered  race  is  to  observe  the  impression  made  by  them 
on  those  who  saw  them,  and  who  were  in  a  iktate  of  civilization  not  far 
distant  from  our  own.  The  inhabitants  of  America,  at  the  time  of 
their  conquest,  are  best  understood  by  studying  the  writings  of  Las 
Casas,  Columbus,  Cortez,  and  Bemal  Diaz,  all  of  whom  coincide  in 
manifesting  a  great  respect  for  the  conquered  races. 
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always  endeavored  to  honor  and  fftvor  them.  Thej 
have  worked  in  such  a  manner  that  there  are  abeadj 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants  in  the  city,  and  the  same 
order  that  there  nsed  to  be  in  their  market-places  and 
barterings.  And  I  have  given  them  sach  liberties  and 
exemptions  that  every  day  the  popnlation  is  increas- 
ing ;  for  they  live  much  at  their  ease,  and  the  work- 
men in  the  mechanical  arts,  of  whom  there  are  many, 
live  by  the  daily  wages  which  they  gain  among  the 
Spaniards,  as  carpenters,  masons,  stone-cutters,  silver- 
smiths, and  other  workmen."  He  then  proceeds  to 
speak  of  the  persons  who  live  by  fishing,  which  was  a 
great  branch  of  commerce  there,  and  of  the  many  ag- 
riculturists. He  begs  the  king  to  send  seeds*  and 
fruits  from  Spain,  ^^as  the  natives  of  these  parts  are 
very  fond  of  cultivating  the  earth  and  rearing  planta- 
tions, "t  Finally,  he  concludes  by  telling  the  Em- 
peror that  in  the  Spanish  part  of  the  town  there  are 
many  houses  already  built,  and  many  begun,  and  that 
in  five  years'  time  it  will  be  **  the  most  noble  and  pop- 
ulous city  in  the  world,  and  with  very  fine  buildings." 
He  adds  that  there  are  two  large  market-places,  one 
in  the  Mexican,  and  the  other  in  the  Spanish  quarter. 
It  may  seem  ungracious,  when  recounting  so  many 
acts  of  great  sagacity  on  the  part  of  Cortez  in  the  civil 

*  Davilx  mentions  that  the  first  grain  of  com  which  sprung  up  was 
sown  by  a  servant  of  Cortez :  it  produced  four  hundred  fold.  **  Ha- 
zense  grandes  cosechas :  dos  vezes  se  coge  trigo  en  el  ano.  Y  para 
que  se  vea  la  pujan^a,  y  poderio  de  la  tierra,  Juan  Garrido,  criado  de 
Hernando  Cortes  sembro  en  un  huerto  tres  granos  de  trigo ;  perdiose 
el  uno,  7  los  dos  dieron  mas  de  quatrocientos  granos,  y  poco  a  poco  se 
cogid  infinito  trigo ;  y  de  lo  que  es  de  regadio  se  coge  en  mayor  abun- 
dancia;  porque  un  grano  produce  docientos  y  mas." — Gil  Gonzalez 
IXltila,  TcaiTo  Eclesidsiico^  torn,  i.,  p.  8. 

t  "  Segun  los  Naturales  de  estas  partes  son  Amigos  de  cultivar  las 
Tierras,  y  de  traher  Arboledas.'* — Lobenzana,  p.  376. 
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and  military  government  of  Mexico  and  its  dependent 
cies,  to  comment  upon  any  error  or  omission.  But 
there  is  one  matter  which  pre-eminently  demanded  the 
attention  of  Cortez,  and  to  which,  as  far  as  we  know, 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  given  his  usual  forecasting 
thought.  For  the  good  goveriynent  of  the  nations  he 
had  conquered,  for  the  advantageous  settlement  of  the 
Spaniards  themselves,  and  especially  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  conquest  with  the  least  possible  eflFusion  of 
blood  and  waste  of  treasure,  it  was  above  all  things 
necessary  that  the  Indians  and  the  Spaniards  should 
understand  one  another.  An  interpreter  was  worth 
an  army ;  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  appreciate 
the  nature  of  the  conquest  thoroughly,  in  all  its  hor- 
rors and  in  all  its  difficulties,  without  a  constant  rec- 
ollection of  the  fact  that  opposing  armies,  that  both 
conquerors  and  the  conquered,  that  allies,  that  govern- 
ors and  their  subjects,  and  that  even  masters  and  their 
servants  had,  for  the  most  part,  only  the  rudest  means 
of  communication.  The  Church,  containing  the  learn- 
ed men  of  the  day,  was  sure  to  undertake,  and  didun- 
dertake,  the  remedy  for  this  great  eviL  It  may  be 
said  that  Cortez  waited  for  the  advent  of  the  Francis- 
cans and  Dominicans,  whom  he  more  than  once  peti- 
tioned the  court  of  Spain  to  send  to  the  new  coimtry. 
But  it  must  be  owned  that  it  would  have  completed 
the  manifestation  of  his  sagacity  if  he  had  taken  any 
steps  at  once  for  training  some  few  Spaniards  and 
some  few  Indians  as  interpreters.  Geronimo  de  Agui- 
lar  died  some  time  in  the  first  three  or  four  years  after 
the  taking  of  Mexico ;  and  the  Indian  woman,  Marina, 
the  once-beloved  of  Cortez,  was  probably  the  only  very 
good  interpreter  then  left.  After  Cortez,  she  must  be 
considered  to  have  been  the  most  important  personage 
— the  one  who  could  least  be  spared — ^in  New  Spain. 
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An  object  which  Cortez  never  lost  sight  of  was  the 
conversion  of  the  natives.  In  his  report  to  the  Em- 
peror, dated  the  15th  of  October,  1524,  he  says  that, 
"as  many  times  as  I  have  written  to  your  sacred 
majesty,  I  have  told  your  highness  of  the  readiness 
which  there  is  in  some  of  the  natives  of  these  parts  to 
receive  our  holy  Catholic  faith  and  become  Christians* 
And  I  have  sent  to  supplicate  your  imperial  majesty 
that  you  would  have  the  goodness  to  provide  religious 
persons,  of  good  life  and  example,  for  that  end."  Cor- 
tez then  proceeds  to  suggest  that  these  should  be  mo- 
nastic persons,  and  he  speaks  very  plainly  against  bish- 
ops and  other  prelates.*  This  is  the  passage  which, 
I  imagine,  has  led  some  ingenious  persons  to  believe 
that  Cortez  was  inclined  to  the  Protestant  doctrines. 
To  my  mind,  it  is  to  be  explained  by  his  greatr  desire 
for  conversion,  in  which  he  wisely  foresaw  the  relig- 
ious orders  would  be  most  useftil.  Perhaps,  also,  his 
dislike  to  Bishop  Fonseca  may  be  traced  in  this  gen- 
eral outbreak  against  bishops. 

It  must  have  been  with  very  great  satisfaction  that 
Cortez  in  this  year  (1524)  had  to  welcome  the  arri- 


*  "  Porque  habiendo  Obisposi  y  otros  Prelados,  no  dejarian  de  se- 
guir  la  costumbre,  que  por  nuestros  pecados  hoy  tienen,  en  disponer 
de  los  bienes  de  la  Iglesia,  que  es  gastarlos  en  pompas,  y  en  otros 
vicios :  en  dejar  Mayorazgos  a  sua  Hijos,  6  Parientes ;  y  aun  seria 
otro  mayor  mal,  que  como  los  Naturales  de  estas  partes  tenian  en  sua 
tiempos  Personas  Religiosas,  que  entendian  en  sus  Ritos  y  Ceremo- 
nias,  y  estos  eran  tan  recogidos,  assi  en  honestidad,  como  en  castidad, 
que  si  alguna  cosa,  fuera  de  esto,  a  alguno  ie  le  sentia,  era  punido  con 
pena  de  muerte.  *"£  si  agora  viessen  las  cosas  de  la  Iglesia,  y  serricio 
de  Dios,  en  poder  de  Canonigos,  6  otras  Dignidades ;  y  supiessen,  que 
aquellos  eran  Ministros  de  Dios,  y  los  viessen  usar  de  los  vicios,  y 
profanidades,  que  agora  en  nuestros  tiempos  en  essos  Reynos  usan, 
seria  menospreciar  nuestra  Fe,  y  teneria  por  cosa  de  burla." — Loren- 
ZANA,  p.  392. 

B2 
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val  of  Martin  de  Valencia*  and  his  Franciscan  breth- 
ren. 

As  there  were  many  things  connected  with  the 
Church  in  the  New  World  which  required  settlement, 
a  synod  was^immediately  held.  It  consisted  of  five 
clerigoB^  nineteen  religiosoB^  six  letrados^  and  Cortez 
himself.t  At  this  synod  the  difficult  question  of  po- 
lygamy was  discussed,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the 
Indian  husband  might  choose  as  his  legal  wife  the  one 
he  liked  best.J 

Few  conquerors  or  statesmen  can  have  transacted 
more  important  affairs  than  we  see  that  Cortez  had  to 
deal  with  in  the  three  years  and  two  months  that  had 
now  elapsed  since  the  Conquest  of  Mexico. 

*  Martin  de  Valencia  was  endowed  with  inquisitorial  powers  in 
New  Spain,  and  this  was  the  first  entrance  of  the  Inquisiti<m  into 
Mexico.  "  Quando  el  ano  de  1524,  passo  a  Mexico  el  Padre  fir.  Mar- 
tin de  Valencia,  con  sus  Religiosos  de  San  Francisco,  aun  no  era 
muerto  el  Padre  fr.  Pedro  de  Cordova,  y  assi  por  la  autoridad  de  In- 
quisidor  que  tenia,  le  hizo  comissario  en  toda  la  Nueva-Espamia,  con 
licencia  de  castigar  delinquentes  en  ciertos  casos,  reservando  para  si 
el  Inquisidor  el  conocimiento  de  aJgunos  mas  graves." — Antonio  de 
Remesal,  Historia  de  la  Provincia  de  San  Vincenle  de  Chiapa  y  Guar 
temala,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  3.     Madrid,  1619. 

An  account  in  detail  of  the  immigration  of  the  religions  orders  urffi) 
New  Spain  will  be  given  in  the  history  of  Guatemala. 

t  **  Y  para  que  en  todo  se  procediesse  conforme  a  lo  dispnesto  por 
la  Santa  Madre  Iglesia.  Fray  Martin  de  Valencia,  como  Legado  del 
Santissimo  Papa,  junto  un  Synodo,  que  fue  el  primero  que  se  oelebro 
en  el  Nuevo  Mundo,  y  en  el  se  hallaron,  5  Glerigos,  19  Religiosos,  6 
Letrados,  y  con  ellos  D.  Fernando  Cortes." — Gil  Gonzales  Davila, 
Teatro  Eclesidstko,  torn,  i.,  p.  30. 

X  "  Declararon,  que  por  entonces  casasen  con  la  que  quisiesen,  pnes 
no  se  sabian  los  ritos  de  sus  Matrimomios." — Gomaba,  Cronica  de  la 
Ntieva-Espanaj  cap.  167.    Babcia,  Historiadores,  torn.  ii. 

"  Ultimamente  habiendose  dcurrido  a  la  Cathedra  de  San  Pedro,  de- 
icidio  el  Senor  Paulo  III.  por  tin  Breve,  en  que  expresamente  manda, 
que  quando  uno  viniesse  a  la  Fe,  se  le  de  la  primera  de  las  Mugeres 
que  tenia  en  su  Gentiiidad ;  y  si  no  supiesse  declarar  qual  era  la  pri- 
mera, se  le  d6  la  que  el  quisiesse." — F.  A.  Lorenzana,  ConcUios  Pro- 
ipinciales  de  Meynco,  NQta,  p.  6.    Mexico,  1769. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

CBISTOVAL  DE  OUD  SENT  BY  COBTEZ  TO  H0KDimAS.-*HI8 

REBELLIOX. COBTEZ    GOES   TO    HONDURAS    TO    CHASTISE 

CRISTOVAL   DE    OLID. DISSENSIONS   IN   MEXICO    DURING 

HIS    ABSENCE. EXECUTION    OP   THE   KINGS    OP   MEXICO 

AND  TLACUBA. — ^RETURN   OP  CORTEZ  TO  MEXICO. — ^PONCE 
DB  LEON  COMES  TO  TAKE  A  RESIDENCIA  OP  CORTEZ. 

THE  next  great  transaction  of  Cortez  is  one  whicH 
led  to  the  most  disastrous  consequences,  and  is 
not,  as  it  appears  to  me,  marked  by  his  accustomed 
sagacity.  Even  the  shrewdest  men,  however,  are  lia- 
ble to  singular  errors  of  judgment,  from  the  temptation 
to  continue  to  do  something  similar  to  that  which  they 
have  once  done  welL  In  the  management  of  an  expe- 
dition through  a  hostile  or  dubious  country,  Cortez 
Was  transcendent.  But  a  sagacity  of  another  kind  was 
more  in  demand  now ;  and  for  some  years  he  would 
have  served  his  country  better  as  a  statesman  than  as 
a  soldier. 

Soon  after  the  settlement  of  the  affistirs  of  Panuco, 
Cortez  had  dispatched  Cristoval  de  Olid,  one  of  those 
captains  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  siege, 
to  make  a  settlement  in  Honduras.  This  expedition 
started  on  the  11th  of  January,  1524.  Cristoval  de 
Olid  proved  unfaithM  to  his  trust,  and  gave  undenia- 
ble signs  of  setting  up  an  independent  government  for 
himself.  Cortez  was  particularly  indignant  at  the  ccm- 
duct  of  Olid ;  and  his  rage,  shown  by  the  swelling  of 
the  veins  in  his  throat  and  the  dilating  of  his  nostrils. 
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must  have  been  closelj  watched  and  reported  to  the 
Council  of  the  Indies  at  home,  for  we  find  that  Peter 
Martyr  was  well  aware  of  it.*  Cortez  dispatched  an 
armament,  commanded  by  his  cousin,  Francisco  de  las 
Casas,  to  reduce  Olid  to  obedience;  and  afterward 
sent,  to  support  Las  Casas,  a  vessel  laden  with  arms 
and  provisions,  under  a  certain  Pedro  Gonzalez,  a  na- 
tive of  Truxillo,  and,  therefore,  a  fellow-townsman  of 
Cortez.  Having,  however,  received  no  good  tidings 
from  these  captains,  th^  general  resolved  to  go  him- 
self, and  bring  Olid  to  a  sense  of  bis  duty.  The  jour- 
ney was  a  most  perilous  one.  The  settlement  which 
Olid  had  made  was  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred  miles 
from  Mexico,  and  the  king's  officers  (who  had  arrived 
at  Mexico  in  the  year  1624)  naturally  remonstrated 
with  Cortez  upon  his  undertaking  such  an  expedition. 
It  is  probable  that  their  remonstrance  did  not  meet  the 
considerations  which  induced  Cortez  to  undertake  this 
expedition.  Almost  any  other  man  in  the  world,  if 
employed  as  Cortez  had  been  since  the  conquest  of 
Mexico,  would  have  supposed,  and  justly,  that  he  had 
been  leading  ^  very  active  and  energetic  life.  But 
Cortez  felt  that  for  some  time  he  had  been  idle,  and 
had  done  no  new  thing ;  and  it  now  appeared  to-him 
that  he  **  must  engage  in  something. f"    Accordingly, 

*  *'  Super  Christofori  Oliti,  de  quo  lata  mentio  facta  est  in  superior- 
ibus,  inobservantia,  Cortesium  tanta  rabies  invasit,  ut  vivere  ulterius 
nolle'videretur  Olito  impunito,  cum  narium  et  venarum  gutturis  sum- 
mo  tomore  pne  ira,  sspe  dedit  de  tanta  animi  perturbatione  signa, 
neque  a  verbis  id  significantibos  abstinuit." — Pbteb  Mxrttr,X)6  Orbe 
Novo,  dec.  viii.,  cap.  10. 

t  "  Dada  drden  para  en  lo  de  Cristoval  Dolid  como  a  V.  M.  escribi, 
porque  me  parecio  que  ya  habia  mucho  tiempo  que  mi  persona  estaba 
ociosa  y  no  hacia  cosa  de  nuevo  de  que  V.  m.  ^e  sirviese  a  causa  de  la 
lesion  de  mi  brazo,  aunque  no  muy  libre  de  ella,  me  parecio  que  debia 
de  entender  en  algo."— JZe^odon  hecha  al  Empebador  Cablos  V.  par 
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he  detennlned  to  persevere  in  his  expedition,*  and  made 
his  preparations  for  quitting  Mexico  in  the  following 
manner.  He  appointed  the  treasurer,  Alonso  de  Es- 
trada (a  natural  son  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic),  and  the 
Contador  Albomoz  as  his  lieutenants  in  the  govern* 
ment.  He  named  as  alcalde  mayor  the  Licentiate  Zua- 
zo,  the  same  man  who  had  been  sent  by  Cardinal  Xi- 
menes  to  accompany  the  Jeronimites,  and  who  had  been 
a  great  friend  of  Las  Casas.t  He  left  Bodrigo  de  Paz, 
a  cousin  of  his,  as  his  major-domo,  and  as  alguazil  may- 
or. To  all  of  these  officers,  to  his  old  friend  and  com- 
panion in  the  conquest.  Father  Olmedo,  and  to  a  Fran- 
ciscan monk,  named  Toribio  Motolinia,  he  left  the 
charge  of  converting  the  natives  and  of  preventi|?g  in- 
surrections, f  Li  order  further  to  secure  the  fidelity  of 
the  natives,  he  carried  with  him  the  kings  of  Mexico 

Hernan  Cortes  sohre  la  expedicion  de  Honduras.  De  TemixtUan 
{Mejico)  dZde  Setiemhrey  de  1526.     Doc.  Ined.j  torn,  iv.,  p.  10. 

*  A  letter  to  the  Empeior  from  Cortez  about  the  Olid  affair  is  lost. 
I  conjecture,  from  some  alight  indications,  that  the  letter  in  question 
informed  his  majesty  that  the  present  expedition  was  not  necessarily 
to  proceed  to  Honduras,  but  that,  if  Cortez  received  favorable  intelli- 
gence about  Olid,  the  expedition  would  have  another  object,  and  that 
it  was  originally  intended  as  much  for  further  discovery  and  conquest 
as  for  chastising  a  disobedient  lieutenant. 

GoMARA,  indeed,  says  that  Cortez  got  free  from  the  requisitions  of 
the  king's  officers  by  promising  to  go  to  Coatzacualco  only,  and  other 
provinces  in  that  neighborhood  which  were  in  revolt.  "  Silos  enton- 
ces  le  requirieron  de  parte  del  Emperador,  que  no  fuese ;  i  el  prome- 
tio,  que  no  iria  sino  a  Coa9acoalco,  i  otras  Provincias  por  alii  rebela- 
das ;  i  con  tanto,  se  eximio  de  los  ruegos,  i  requirimientos,  i  apresto  su 
partida,  aunque  con  mucho  seso.'* — Gomara,  Cronica  de  la  Nueva-Et* 
panay  cap.  163  (2).    Barcia,  HistoriadoreSf  tom.  ii. 

t  See  ante,  vol.  i.,  book  viii.,  p.  479. 

t  "  Y  eneomendo  a  todos  aquellos  oficiales  de  la  hazienda  de  su 
Magestad,  a  quien  dexava  el  cargo  de  la  Govemacion,  que  tuviessen 
mui  grande  cuidado  de.la  conversioQ  de  los  naturales,  y  ansimismo  lo 
eneomendo  a  un  Frai  Toribio  Motolinia  de  la  'Orden  del  senor  San 
Francisco,  y  al  Padre  Frai  Bartolome  de  Olmedo,  de  mi  tantas  vezes 
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and  Tlacuba,  with  other  Mexican  lords.  The  12th  of 
October,  1624,  was  the  day  on  which  Cortez  quitted 
Mexico  and  commenced  this  expedition. 

It  was  a  very  gallant  company  that  Cortez  took  with 
him  on  this  memorable  expedition.  At  the  head  of 
the  old  Conquistadores  was  Gonzalo  de  Sandoval,  the 
former  alguazil  mayor,  and  the  constant  companion  in 
arms  of  Cortez.  As  spiritual  advisers,  the  Spanish 
commander  had  in  his  suite  a  friar  of  the  Order  of  Mer- 
cy, named  Juan  de  las  Yarillas,  a  clerigo  whose  name 
is  not  given,  and  two  Flemish  monks  of  the  Francis- 
can Order,  whom  Bemal  Diaz  pronounces  to  have  been 
good  theologians. 

TI^  members  of  his  own  household  who  accompa- 
nied Cortez  were  his  master  of  the  household,  his  chief 
sewer  {maestresald)^  his  vintner  (potUlero)^*  his  pan- 
tier,  his  steward  {deepensero)^  and  his  chamberlain.t 
He  took  with  him  a  physician  and  a  surgeon;  and 
his  suite  included  several  pages,  two  equerries,  eight 
grooms,  and  two  falconers.  He  had,  moreover,  several 
players  on  the  daxionet,  sackbut,  and  hautbois,  a  dan- 
cer on  the  tight-rope,  and  a  juggler  who  made  puppets 
dance.  He  also  took  mules  and  muleteers ;  and,  last- 
ly, which  was  by  far  the  most  important  thing,  a  great 
herd  of  swine.  As  an  interpreter  he  had  only  Dona 
Marina,  for,  as  before  stated,  Greronimo  de  Aguilar  was 
dead.  Finally,  Cortez  brought  with  him  large  quan- 
tities of  gold  and  silver. 

nombrado,  Fraile  de  la  'Oiden  de  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Merced,  6  que 
tenia  mucha  mano,  e  estimacion  en  todo  Mexico,  6  lo  mereda,  porque 
era  muy  buen  Fraile,  e  Religiose ;  y  les  encargo,  que  mirassen  no  se 
al^asse  Mexico,  ni  otras  Provindas." — ^Bernal  Diaz,  cap.  174. 

*  **  Botillefo.  Potionum  gelidarum  conditpr." — Diccionario  por  la 
Academia  Eaptmola.  This  would  be  an  important  officer  in  a  hot 
country.  t  See  Birnal  Diaz,  ctcp.  174. 
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Many  reasons  of  policy  might  be  adduced  for  all  this 
pomp.  It  might  be  said  that  such  pomp  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  convey  to  the  Mexicans  an  idea  of  his 
power  and  grandeur ;  that  it  was  advisable,  as  tend- 
ing to  separate  him  a  little  from  the  familiarity  of  his 
old  companions  in  arms ;  and,  moreover,  that  it  was  a 
prot^tion  to  liim  against  sudden  treachery  or  revolt. 
But  the  truth  is,  Cortez  was  fond  of  state,  and  always 
conducted  Idmself  as  irtie  had  been  bom  to  the  use  of 
it.  He  was  a  man  in  whose  composition  there  was 
much  of  melancholy,  and  who  probably  made  no  hu- 
man being  a  partaker  of  liis  thoughts.  Such  men,  it 
may  be  observed,  are  fond  of  numerous  retinues  and 
large  households.  They  like  to  have  many  people 
about  them,  who  fill  up  life  and  give  a  movement  to  it, 
and  in  whom  they  need  not  confide.  Like  other  great 
men  and  eminent  soldiers,  among  whom  Napoleon,  Ju- 
lius Caesar,  and  Wallenstein  might  be  reckoned,  Cor- 
tez was  magnificent  without  being  in  the  least  degree 
luxurious ;  and  the  service  which  such  men  require 
from  those  around  them  is  such  as  not  to  minister  to 
their  indolence,  but  rather  to  increase  their  sphere  of 
action. 

What  kind  of  firiend  Cortez  was  leaving  behind  him 
at  Mexico  in  Albomoz  may  be  discerned  from  a  letter 
which  Peter  Martyr  sent  to  the  Pope,  and  which  forms 
a  sort  of  postscript  to  his  eighth  decade,  bearing  date 
the  20th  of  October,  1525.  Peter  Martyr  was,  fortu- 
nately for  tbe  interests  of  history,  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Indies ;  and,  writing  about  this  date, 
he  mentions  that  letters  in  cipher  have  come  from  Al-  ' 
bomoz,  describing  **  the  craft,  the  burning  avarice,  and 
the  scarcely  concealed  usurpation"  of  Cortez.     These 
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letters,  too,  came  at  a  time  when,  as  the  historian  just- 
ly remarks,  suspicions  were  not  wanting  of  the  fidelity 
of  Cortez.  The  judicious  old  man  adds,  "  Time  will 
judge  whether  these  accusations  are  true,  or  whether 
they  are  fabricated  in  order  to  gain  favor."*  Certainly 
Cortez  by  no  means  escaped  the  subsequent  difficulties 
which  such  unrivaled  transactions  as  his  are  sure  to 
breed.  His  early  career,  not  by  any  means  uncloud- 
ed, gave  weight  at  court  to  any  accusations  that  might 
be  brought  against  him  from  New  Spain. 

Besides  the  official  persons  to  whom  Cortez  had  giv- 
en charge  of  the  government  during  his  absence,  there 
were  two  other  officers  of  the  king,  powerful  person- 
ages, namely,  the  Factor  Gon9alo  de  Sala9ar,  and  the 
Veedor  Peralmindez  Chirinos,  and  these  men  were 
much  disgusted  at  being  left  in  a  kind  of  subjection  to 
a  colleague — ^Alonso  de  Estrada.  Finding,  however, 
that  they  could  not  dissuade  Cortez  from  his  enter- 
prise, they  begged  permission  to  accompany  him  as  far 
as  Espiritu  Santof  in  Coatzacualco,  a  new  town  of  the 

*  "  Arcane  vero  ac  particulares  litters  a  solo  computatore  Albomo- 
zio,  regio  a  secretis,  yeniunt  sub  ignotis  caracteribus,  quos  Zifras  nun- 
cupat  usus,  discedenti  Albomozio  assignatos,  quod  ab  eo  tempore  sus- 
pitione  de  animo  Cortesii  non  careremus.  Hs  contra  Gortesii  vafros 
astus  et  ardentem  avariciam  ac  semiapertam  tyrannidem  formats  sunt, 
an  ex  vero,  an,  uti  sspe  solet,  captands  gratis  causa  hsc  £sibricata 
sint,  judicabit  aliquando  tempus ;  delecti  namque  jam  sunt  viri  graves 
ad  hsc  inquirenda  mittendi.  Quando  latentia  nunc  hsc  patefient,  be- 
atitudini  tus  significabuntur/' — Peter  Maetyr,  De  Orht  Novoy  dec. 
viii.,  cap.  10. 

t  This  town  had  been  founded  by  Sandoval  when  he  was  sent  to 
reduce  several  provinces  southeast  of  Mexico,  which,  according  to  the 
language  of  Cortez,  had  rebelled,  and  which  had  all  been  under  the 
government  of  a  woman.  Cortez  thus  relates  the  founding  of  this 
town  :  "  Y  el  tubo  tan  buen  orden,  que  con  saltear  una  noche  un  Pue- 
blo, donde  prendio  una  Senbra,  a  quien  todos  en  aquellas  partes  obede- 
cian,  se  apaciguo,  porque  ella  embio  a  llamar  todos  los  Senores,  y  les 
mando,  que  obedeciessen  lo  que  se  les  quisiesse  mandar  en  nombre  de 
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Spaniards,  which  was  situated  a  hundred  and  ten 
leagues  southeast  from  Mexico.  On  the  road,  the  fac- 
tor, as  he  traveled  next  to  Cortez,  did  not  fail  to  renew 
his  remonstrances  in  scraps  of  song,  as  the  manner  of 
that  age  was : 

"  Ay  tio  bolyamonos, 
Ay  tio  bolvamonos ;" 

to  which  Cortez  was  wont  to  sing  in  reply, 

"  Adelante  mi  sobrino, 

Adelante  mi  sobrino, 
T  no  creais  en  agiieros 
Que  sera  lo  que  Dies  quisiere 

Adelante  mi  sobrino."** 

Unfortunately,  before  Cortez  and  his  company  reach- 
ed Espiritu  Santo,  a  feud  broke  out  at  Mexico  between 
Alonso  de  Estrada  and  Kodrigo  Albomoz  about  the 
appointment  of  some  minor  officer,  and  the  feud  rose  to 
such  a  height  that  swords  were  drawn,  or  were  about 
to  be  drawn.f  The  factor  was  a  false,  flattering,  ob- 
sequious man.  This  quarrel  breaking  out  so  soon  be- 
tween the  officers  left  at  home  naturally  added  great 
weight  to  the  factor's  remonstrances.  Cortez,  no 
doubt,  believed  him  to  be  a  true  friend ;  and,  in  an  evil 
hour,  drew  up  a  dispatch,  by  which  he  authorized  the 
factor  and  the  veedor  to  be  joined  in  the  same  author- 
ity with  the  treasurer  and  the  contador,  and  even  to 
supersede  these  two  last-named  officers  in  case  they 
should  not  have  composed  their  differences. 

Taestra  Magestad,  porque  ella  assi  lo  habia  de  hacer :  e  assi  llegaron 
hasta  el  dicho  Rio,  y  a  quatro  leguas  de  la  boca  de  61,  que  sale  a  la 
Mar,  porque  mas  cerca  no  se  hallo  asiento,  se  poblo,  y  fundo  una  Villa, 
a  la  qual  se  puso  nombre  el  Espiritu  Santo.'' — Lobenzani,  p.  331. 

*  Bernal  Diaz,  cap.  174. 

f  "  Llego  a  punto  el  enojo,  que  les  obligo  a  meter  mano  k  las  Espa- 
das,  estando  en  Gabildo,  sobre  aver  de  hacer  Nombramiento  de  un  Al- 
guacil." — ToRQUEMADA,  Motiarquta  Ijidiana,  lib.  v.,  cap.  2. 
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From  the  known  acuteness  of  Cortez,  men  found  It 
difficult  to  suppose  that  any  action  of  his  was  without 
some  subtle  motive,  and  imagined  that,  as  he  knew  that 
all  the  king's  officers  had  written  home  unfavorably 
about  him,  it  would  tend  to  damage  their  representa- 
tions if  it  were  found  that  they  could  not  agree  among 
themselves.*  Cortez,  however,  was  too  fond  of  good 
government  to  adopt  such  a  scheme  as  this,  and  his 
plan  of  associating  the  factor  and  the  veedor  with  the 
other  two  king's  officers  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
an  unreasonable  one.    The  only  blame  to  which  Cortez 

*  "  Sabia,  que  todos,  de  confonnidad,  avian  escrito  al  Rei,  informan- 
dole  mal  de  su  Persona,  y  le  parecia,  que  si  entre  ellos  avia  discordias, 
se  deshacia  todo  el  mal,  que  de  el  avian  escrito ;  pero  nunca  penso,  que 
las  diferencias  Uegaran  a  tanto  extreme/' — Torquemada,  MonarpUa 
Indiana,  lib.  v.,  cap.  2.     See  also  Hbrrera,  dec.  iii.,  lib.  ti.,  cap.  3. 
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seems  liable  in  the  matter  is  in  the  absence  of  his  usaal 
sharp  discernn^ent  of  men's  characters,  and  that  he  fail- 
ed to  perceive  what  a  flattering  rogue*  the  factor  was. 
Armed  with  these  powers,  the  factor  and  the  veedor 
went  back  to  Mexico,  and,  though  the  others  had  come 
to  an  agreement,  the  newly-arrived  lieutenants  sought 
to  gain  the  whole  power  for  themselves.  From  this 
dispute  arose  a  state  of  confusion  which  lasted  during 
nearly  the  entire  period  that  Cortez  was  absent.  It 
will  be  needless  for  me  to  recount  the  various  intrigues, 
conspiracies,  and  surprises  which  occupied  the  colo- 
nists of  Mexico  for  the  twenty  months  that  Cortess 
W'as  absent  during  his  perilous  journey  in  Honduras. 
They  ended  in  his  cousin  and  mayor-domo,  Bodrigo 
de  Paz,  being  hanged,t  and  his  own  house  being  rifled ; 
in  Zuazo,  who  was  a  just  man,  being  deprived  of  his 
wand  of  office  and  banished  to  Medellin ;  and  in  the 
fector's  rising  to  supreme  power,  which  he  exercised 

*  Bernal  Diaz  gives,  in  few  words,  a  ludicroBs  account  of  the  part- 
ing, and  especially  of  the  ahnost  sobbing  adieus  of  the  factor  ^  Pero 
dexemos  esto,  y  dir^,  que  quando  se  despidieron  el  Factor,  y  el  Veedor 
de  Cortes  para  se  bolver  a  Mexico,  con  quantos  cumplimientos,  y  abra- 
90s,  y  tenia  el  Factor  una  manera  como  de  soUozos,  que  parecia  que 
queria  Uorar  al  despedirse." — Bernal  Diaz,  cap  174. 

t  As  an  instance  of  the  sinister  dealings  of  the  factor,  it  maybe  ob- 
served that  he  endeavored,  as  many  wicked  civil  governors  have  done 
since>  to  biing  his  enemy  witlun  the  grasp  of  the  Inquisition ;  but  Mar- 
tin de  Valencia  declared  that  Rodrigo  de  Paz  had  confessed,  was  ab- 
solved, and  was  a  good  Christian.  '*  No  le  quedaba  a  Sala^ar,  para 
verse  absolute  en  el  Govierao,  sino  despachar  a  Rodrigo  de  Paz,  sobre 
que  andaba  con  cuidado.  Y  aviendo  sabido,  que  el  Custodio  de  San 
Francisco,  que  era  el  Santo  Frai  Ms^in  de  Valencia,  le  avia  querido 
prender  por  mal  Christiano  (con  la  autoridad  de  Prelado,  que  entoncec 
era  de  esta  Tierra)  trato  con  el,  que  le  diese  &cultad  para  ello,  porque 
se  preferia  de  prendello,  sin  ruido.  El  Custodio  le  respondio,  que  ya 
aquel  Hombre  estaba  confesado,  y  absuelto,  y  que  no  tenia  causa  para 
ello,  porque  era  buen  Christiano." — ^Torquemada,  Monarquio,  Indtana, 
lib.  v.,  cap.  2. 
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in  the  most  shameful  manner,*  A  report,  which  was 
very  credible,  of  the  deaths  of  Cortez  and  all  his 
companions,  gave  strength  to  the  machinations  of  the 
factor.  Funeral  services  were  performed  for  Cortez  at 
Mexico,  and  his  effects  were  deposited  in  the  hands  of 
an  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  charge  of  the  prop- 
erty of  defunct  persons.f  So  indignant  was  the  factor 
at  any  disbelief  in  the  death  of  Cortez  (a  convenient 
witness  had  seen  the  spirits  of  Cortez  and  Sandoval, 
in  flames,  near  the  site  of  the  great  temple  of  Huitzi- 
lopochtli),  that  he  ordered  Juana  de  Marsilla,  the  wife 
of  Alonso  Valiente,  to  be  publicly  whipped  through  the 
streets  for  a  witch  because  she*  obstinately  declared 
that  Cortez  and  her  husband  (his  secretary)  w^e  alive, 
and  that  she  would  not  marry  again. 

Though  it  was  not  true  that  Cortez  and  his  Span- 
ish companions  had  perished  in  their  journey  to  Hon- 
duras, there  were  tidings  in  the  camp,  which,  if  they 
had  reached  Mexico,  might  have  been  the  cause  of  ad- 
ditional disasters.  The  difficulties  of  march  and  of 
transit— ^the  severe  privations  arising  from  want  of  food 
and  of  fodder — and  the  sufferings  of  all  kinds  which 
Cortez  and  his  army  had  to  undergo,  rendered  lax  the 

*  "  Embiaron  a  todas  las  Provincias  a  pedir  el  Oro,  y  Joias,  que  te- 
nian  los  Seiiores^  y  les  escudrinaron  las  Casas,  y  se  las  tomaron  por 
fiier^a,  con  todas  las  Alhajas  de  Plumeria)  y  Rique^as,  que  tenian,  ha- 
ciendoles  mal  tratamiento  (cosa,  que  sintieron  mucho)  y  si  la  esperan- 
9a)  de  que  Fernando  Cortes  era  vivo,  no  les  pusiera  reportacion,  y  fre- 
no,  se  al^aran,  y  con  todo  eso  se  fueron  muchos,  desesperados,  a  los 
Montes,  desde  donde  salian  a  los  Caminos,  y  mataban  a  los  Ghristianos ; 
y  en  un  solo  Pueblo  mataron  quince,  y  ihucha  parte  de  el  Mar  de  el 
Norte  se  altero." — Torquemada,  lib.  v  ,  cap  3. 

t  *'  Se  apoderaron  de  todos  los  bienes  de.  Cortes,  afirmandoi  que  era 
muerto,  y  los  depositaron  en  el  Tenedor  de  bienes  de  Difuntos."— Tor- 
QUEMADAy  MoTiarquia  Indiana,  lib  v.,  cap.  2. 
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military  discipline  among  them.  Even  the  command- 
er himself  at  times  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  ap- 
peasing his  hunger.  Then,  too,  the  nature  of  the 
ground  traversed  was  sometimes  such  as  to  defy  the 
maintenance  of  discipline.  In  the  road,  for  instance, 
between  Iztapan  and  Zaguatapan,  the  Spaniards  found 
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themselves  in  a  wood  of  such  extent  and  thickness 
that,  as  Cortez  expresses  it,  nothing  was  seen  except 
the  spot  where  they  placed  their  feet  on  the  ground, 
and  the  aperture  above  them  through  which  the  heav- 
ens were  discernible.  Even  when  some  of  his  men 
climbed  the  trees,  their  extent  of  vision  was  limited  to 
a  stone's  throw.*     The  Indian  guides  were  quite  at 

*  "  Este  roonte  era  muy  bravo  y  espantoso,  por  el  cual  anduve  dos 
dias  abriendo  camino  por  donde  seoalaban  aquellas  guias,  hasta  tanto 
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feult,  and  the  whole  army  would  probably  have  per- 
ished but  for  the  use  that  was  made  of  the  mariner's 
compass.  Such  was  the  country,  abounding  in  dense 
forests,  wide  morasses,  broad,  unfbrdable  rivers,*  and 
not  without  stony  mountains,  over  which  Cortez  had 
to  lead  his  motley  band  of  Spanish  horsemen,  musi- 
cians, jugglers,  and  Mexican  attendants.  It  was  not 
likely  that  his  prisoners — the  captive  monarchs  of 
Mexico,  Tlacuba,  and  Tezcuco — could  fail  to  observe 
the  inevitable  relaxation  of  discipline,  and  to  commune 
with  themselves  and  with  each  other  upon  the  advant- 
age which  they  might  derive  from  it  They  accord- 
ingly conspired.  Their  plan  was,  after  destroying 
those  Spaniards  who  were  with  them,  to  raise  the 
standard  of  revolt  and  march  for  Mexico.  The  time 
was  very  favorable  for  their  design.  Part  of  the  Spian- 
ish  troops  were  with  Pedro  de  Alvarado  in  Guatema- 
la ;  another  part  in  Honduras  with  Cristoval  de  Olid, 
and  the  captains  who  had  gone  to  subdue  him.  Other 
Spaniards,  again,  had  gone  into  the  province  of  Mecho- 
acan,  where  some  gold  mines,  according  to  report,  had 
been  discovered.  Mexico  itself  was  comparatively  de- 
que dijcTon  que  iban  desatinados,  que  no  sabian  a  donde  iban ;  y  era 
la  montaQa  de  tal  calidad  que  no  se  via  otra  cosa  sino  donde  poniamos 
los  pies  en  el  suelo,  6  mirando  arriba,  la  claridad  del  cielo :  tanta  eia 
la  espesura  y  alteza  de  los  arboles,  que  aunque  se  subian  en  algunos, 
no  podian  descubrir  un  tiro  de  piedra." — Doc.  Ined.t  torn,  iv.,  p.  34. 

*  The  bridges  that  were  thrown  over  these  formidable  marshes  and 
riverS)  which  chiefly  owed  their  construetion  to  the  skill  of  the  Mexi- 
can artificers,  remained  for  years  ;  and  when  these  provinces  were  at 
peace,  the  admiring  traveler  was  wont  to  exclaim,  *'  These  are  the 
bridges  of  Cortez.'*  "  Y  despues  que  aquellas  tierras,  y  Provincias 
estuvieron  de  paz^  los  Espa&oles  que  por  aquellos  caminos  estavan  y 
passavan,  y  hallavan  algunas  de  las  puentes  sin  se  aver  deshecho  al 
cabo  de  muchos  anos,  y  los-grandes  arboles  que  en  ellas  poniamos,  se^ 
admiran  dello,  y  suelen  dezir  agora,  Aqui  son  las  puentes  de  Cortes, 
como  si  dixessen,  las  colunas  de  Hercules.'* — Bernal  Diaz,  cap.  178. 
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fenseless,  and  at  no  period  since  the  Conquest  would 
a  revolt  have  been  more  formidable.  The  Mexican 
troops  who  accompanied  Cortez  amounted  to  three 
thousand.  Death  was  imminent  from  starvation ;  why 
should  they  not  die  to  save  their  monarch  and  to  re- 
cover their  country  ? 

The  conspiracy  was  betrayed  to  Cortez  by  Mexicat- 
zincatl,  the  same  man,  as  I  imagine,  whom  Cortez  had 
set  over  the  work  of  constructing  and  governing  the 
Indian  quarters  of  Mexico.  This  man  probably  un- 
derstood better  than  his  countrymen  the  solid  basis 
upon  which  the  power  of  Cortez  rested,  and  the  speed 
with  which  a  common  danger  would  compel  the  Span- 
iards to  resume  their  accustomed  wariness  and  disci- 
pline. The  traitor  showed  to  Cortez  a  paper  whereon 
were  painted  the  faces  and  names  of  the  Mexican  lords 
and  princes  who  were  concerned  in  the  conspiracy. 
The  Spanish  commander  immediately  seized  upon 
them  separately,  and  examined  them  one  by  one,  tell- 
ing each  that  the  others  had  confessed  the  tn^th. 

According  to  Bernal  Diaz,  and  also  to  an  ancient 
Tezcucan  history,*  it  appears  as  if  the  King  of  Mex- 
ico did  not  confess  to  more  than  being  aware  of  the 
conspiracy,  and  declared  that  he  had  refused  to  enter- 
tain it.  This  may  be  dubious ;  but,  at  any  rate,  the 
.  cruel  practical  wisdom  of  Cortez  would  make  but  lit- 
tle diflference  between  a  conspiracy  suggested  by  the 
monarch  himself  or  by  others  on  his  behalf.  The  re- 
sult would  have  been  the  same.  And  Cortez  saw  that 
the  sure  way  of  putting  an  immediate  stop  to  such 
conspiracies  was  to  make  a  great  example  of  the  prin- 
cipal offenders.  Accordingly,  the  Kings  of  Mexico 
and  Tlacuba  were  condemned  to  death.  When  led  to 
*  Referred  to  by  Tobqubmada. 
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execution,  the  King  of  Mexico  exclaimed,  "  O  Ma- 
linch^  it  is  long  that  I  have  known  the  falseness  of 
your  words,  and  have  foreseen  that  you  would  give  me 
that  death  which,  alas !  I  did  not  give  myself,  when  I 
surrendered  to  you  in  my  city  of  Mexico.  Wherefore 
do  you  slay  me  without  justice  ?  May  God  demand 
it  of  you." 

The  King  of  Tlacuba  said  that  he  looked  upon  his 
death  as  welcome,  since  he  was  to  die  with  his  lord, 
the  King  of  Mexico.  After  confession  and  absolution, 
the  two  kings  were  hanged  upon  a  ceyba-tree  in  Iz- 
zancanac,  in  the  province  of  Acalan,  on  one  of  the  car- 
nival days  before  Shrovetide  in  the  year  1525.  Thus 
ended  the  great  Mexican  dynasty — ^itself  a  thing  com- 
pacted by  so  much  blood,  and  toil,  and  suffering  of 
countless  human  beings.  The  days  of  deposed  mon- 
archs — ^victims  alike  to  the  zeal  of  their  friends  and  the 
suspicions  of  their  captors — ^are  mostly  very  brief ;  and 
perhaps  it  is  surprising  that  the  King  of  Mexico  should 
have  survived  so  long  as  four  years  the  conquest  of 
his  capital,  and  have  been  treated  during  the  greater 
part  of  that  time  with  favor  and  honor.* 

Some  writers  have  supposed  that  Cortez  was  weary 
of  his  captives,  and  wished  to  destroy  them,  and  that 
the  charge  of  conspiracy  was  fictitious.  Such  asser- 
tions betrlty  a  total  ignorance  of  the  character  of  this 
great  Spaniard.  Astute  men  sddom  condescend  to  ly- 
ing. Now  Cortez  was  not  only  very  astute,  but,  ac- 
cording to  his  notions,  highly  honorable.  A  genuine 
hidalgo,  and  a  thoroughly  loyal  man,  he  would  as  soon 
have  thought  of  committing  a  small  theft  as  of  uttering 
a  falsehood  in  a  dispatch  addressed  to  his  sovereign.! 

*  For  an  account  of  this  conspiracy,  see  Torquemada,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  104. 
t  Hig  own  account  of  the  betrayal  of  the  conspiracy  to  him  is  in  the 
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Cortez  could  well  afford  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
deaths  of  the  two  principal  kings,  and  to  spare  the  oth- 
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following  words :  "  Aqui  en  esta  provincia  de  Acalan  acaecio  un  case 
que  es  Men  que  V.  M.  lo  sepa,  y  es  que  un  ciudadano  honrado  de  esta 
ciudad  de  Temixtitan,  que  se  llamaba  Mecicalcingo,  y  despues  que  se 
bautizo  se  llama  Gristoval,  vino  a  mi  una  noche  muy  secretamente  y 
me  trajo  derta  figura  en  un  papel  de  lo  de  esta  tierra,  y  queriendome 
dar  a  entender  lo  que  significaba  me  dijo  que  Guatemacui)  senor  que 
fue  de  esta  ciudad  de  Temixtitan,  a  quien  yo  despues  que  la  gane  he 
tenido  siempre  preso,  teniendole  por  hombre  bullicioso,  y  le  lleve  con- 
migo  aquel  camino  con  todos  los  demas  senores  que  me  parecian  que 
eran  partes  para  la  seguridad  y  revuelta  de  estas  partes,  e  dijome  aquel 
Cristoval  que  el  y  Guanacasin,  senor  que  fue  de  Tescuco,  y  Tetepan- 
/ruecal,  senor  que  fue  de  Tacuba,  y  un  Tacatelz  que  a  la  sazon  era  en 
esta  ciudad  de  Mejico  en  la  parte  del  Tatetuico,  habian  hablado  muchas 
yeces  y  dado  parte  de  ello  a  este  Messicalcingo,  que  agora  se  llama 
Cristoval,  diciendo  como  estaban  desposeidos  de  sus  tierras  y  senono 
y  las  mandaban  los  espanoles,  y  que  seria  Men  que  buscasen  algun  re- 
medio  para  que  ellos  las  tomasen  a  senorear  y  poseer ;  y  que  hablando 
en  esto  muchas  veces  en  este  camino,  les  habia  parecido  que  era  buen 
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er  conspirators,  as  his  discovery  of  this  conspiracy 
deepened  the  impression  which  the  Mexicans  abready 
entertained  of  bis  supernatural  knowledge.  They  had 
seen  him  at  the  time  of  greatest  difficulty  call  for  a 
mysterious-looking  mirror  or  chart,  and  after  watching 
with  solicitude  the  trembling  movements  of  a  needle 
suspended  over  the  flat  surface,  determine  at  once  upon 
his  line  of  march,  and  never  suffer  the  direction  to  be 
varied  until  they  came  out  upon  the  very  town  which 
had  been  the  object  of  the  march.  When,  as  they 
thought,  the  Spanish  commander  discovered  this  con- 
spiracy (for,  doubtless,  the  faithless  Mexican  kept  his 
own  counsel,  or  he  would  have  been  torn  to  pieces  by 
his  countrymen),  what  could  they  imagine  but  that  he 
had  been  conversing  with  that  mysterious  little  rod  of 
iron,  whose  tremblings  had  again  revealed  to  its  mas- 
ter the  course  to  be  taken  in  the  midst  of  the  dangers 
that  beset  him?  Cortez  was  not  the  man  to  omit  any 
opportunity  of  impressing  others  with  a  sense  of  his 
power.  The  belief  of  the  attendant  Mexicans  in  the 
knowledge  that  was  thus  magically  conveyed  to  the 
Spanish  commander  grew  to  such  a  height,  that  some 
of  them,  whose  consciences  must  have  been  quite  clear 
of  this  conspiracy,  begged  him  to  look  in  the  mirror 
and  the  chart,  and  see  there  whether  they  were  not  loy- 
al toward  him.*  ^ 

remedio  tener  manera  como  me  matasen  a  mi  e  a  los  espanoles  qae 
comnigo  estaban,  e  que  muertos  nosotros  irian  apellidando  las  gentes 
da  aquellas  partes  hasta  matar  a  Cristoval  de  Olid  y  a  la  gente  que  con 
el  estaba,  e  hecho  esto  que  enyiarian  sus  meusajeros  a  esta  ciudad  de 
Temixtitan  para  que  matasen  todos  los  espanoles  que  en  ella  habian 
quedado/* — Relacion  al  Empebadob  por  Hebnin  Cobtbs,  Doc.  Ined., 
t.  iv.,  p.  62. 

*  "  Porque  como  ban  visto  que  para  acertar  aquel  camino,  mucbas 
veces  sacaba  una  carta  de  marear  y  un  aguja,  en  especial  cuando  se 
acerto  el  camino  de  Calgoatrepan,  ban  dicbo  a  mucbos  espauoles  que 
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This  has  been  constraed  as  an  instance  of  the  "  sim- 
plicity" of  the  Mexicans ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  there  are  not  many^mong  ourselves  who 
would  be  very  much  puzzled  to  explain  the  phenom- 
ena which  perplexed  and  awed  the  Mexican  troops. 
And  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  knowledge 
which  had  been  possessed  by  their  priests,  and  stored 
up  in  their  colleges,  had,  for  the  most  part,  been  taken 
from  them.  If,  in  these  times,  a  nation  were  suddenly 
deprived  of  its  chief  men  in  science  and  art,  it  would 
probably  astound  the  world  to  see  how  soon  the  great 
body  of  that  nation  would  degenerate  into  utter  igno- 
rance and  superstition.  The  principal  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  mankind  is,  even  now,  confined  to  a  very  few, 
comparatively  speaking ;  and  in  those  days,  when  the 
few  were  a  favored  caste,  and  the  government  was  en- 
tirely aristocratic  or  despotic,  the  loss  of  the  nobles, 
the  priests,  and  the  kings  was  absolutely  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  nation  as  a  nation.  The  Indian,  who  is 
now  in  such  a  state  of  stolidity  that  no  reward,  hardly, 
can  induce  him  to  stir  from  the  squatting  position  that 
he  has  once  taken  up  before  the  fire,  is  the  lineal  de- 
scendant, perhaps,  of  a  man  who  projected,  or  helped 
to  carry  out,  with  cunning  workmanship,  constructions 
which  are  still  a  marvel  to  the  most  intelligent  per- 
sons of  the  most  civilized  nations  in  the  world.*    The 

por  alii  lo  saque,  y  aun  a  mi  me  han  dicho  algunos  de  ellos  querien- 
dome  hacer  cierto  que  me  tienen  buena  yoluntad,  que  para  que  viese 
sus  buenas  intenciones,  que  me  rogaban  mucho  que  mirase  el  espejo 
y  la  carta,  y  alii  veria  como  ellos  me  tenian  buena  voluntad,  pues  por 
alli  sabia  todas  las  otras  cosas.  'E  yo  tambien  les  bice  entender  que 
ansi  era  la  verdad,  e  que  en  aquella  aguja  e  carta  de  marear  via  yo  e 
sabia  e  se  me  descubrian  todas  las  cosas.*' — Relacion  al  Empbradob 
por  Hbrnan  Cortes,  Documentos  IneditoSj  tom.  iv.,  p.  55. 

*  Ulloa,  who  traveled  in  Peru  in  the  year  1736,  says,  "The  dispro- 
portion between  what  I  read  and  what  I  am  going  to  relate  is  so  re- 
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destructibility  of  such  civilization  as  the  Assyrian, 
Egyptian,  Mexican,  or  Peruvian,  and  perhaps  of  oth- 
ers as  notable,  whose  names  even  have  been  lost,  or 
exist  only  in  symbols  that  may  never  be  interpret- 
ed, is  not  merely  a  marked  fact  in  the  world's  annals, 
but  one  which  specially  requires  to  be  kept  in  mind 
in  American  history,  in  order  to  prevent  us  from 
falling  into  the  delusion  of  supposing  that  the  great 
works  and  remarkable  polities  we  read  of  in  the  New 

markable,  that,  on  a  retrospect  toward  past  times,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  the  universal  change  of  things,  especially  when  sur- 
rounded by  such  visible  monuments  of  the  industry,  polity,  and  laws 
of  the  Indians  of  Peru,  that  it  would  be  madness  to  question  the  truth 
of  the  accounts  that  have  been  given  of  them ;  for  the  ruins  of  these 
ancient  works  are  still  amazing.  On  the  other  hand,  I  can  hardly 
credit  my  own  eyes  when  I  behold  that  nation  involved  as  it  were  in 
Cimmerian  darkness — ^rude,  indocile,  and  living  in  a  barbarism  little 
better  than  those  who  have  their  dwelling  among  the  wastes,  preci- 
pices,  and  forests.  But  what  is  still  more  difficult  to  conceive  is  how 
these  people,  whose  former  wisdom  is  conspicuous  in  the  equity  of 
their  laws,  and  the  establishment  of  a  government  so  singular  as  that 
under  which  they  live,  should  at  present  show  no  traces  of  that  genius 
and  capacity  which  formed  so  excellent  an  oeconomy  and  so  beautiful 
a  system  of  social  duties ;  though  undoubtedly  they  are  the  same  peo- 
ple, and  still  retain  some  of  their  ancient  customs  and  manners." 

Again,  describing  the  sloth  of  the  Indian,  Ulloa  says,  **  He  sits 
squatting  on  his  hams  (being  the  usual  posture  of  all  the  Indians),  and 
looks  on  his  wife  while  she  is  doing  the  necessary  work  of  the  family  ; 
but,  unless  to  drink,  he  never  moves  from  the  fireside  till  obliged  to 
come  to  table  or  wait  on  his  acquaintance.  The  only  domestic  service 
they  do  is  to  plow  their  chacarita,  or  little  spot  of  land,  in  order  to  its 
being  sown ;  but  the  latter,  together  vnth  the  rest  of  the  cnilture,  makes 
another  part,  which  is  also  done  by  the  wife  and  children.  "When  they 
are  once  settled  in  the  above  posture,  no  reward  can  make  them  stir ; 
so  that  if  a  traveler  has  lost  his  way,  and  happens  to  come  to  any  of 
these  cottages,  they  hide  themselves,  and  charge  their  wives  to  say  that 
they  are  not  at  home,  when  the  whole  labor  consists  in  accompanying 
the  traveler  a  quartei^  of  a  league,  or  perhaps  less,  to  put  him  in  his 
way ;  and  for  this  small  service  he  would  get^  rial,  or  half  a  rial  at 
least." — Don  George  Juan  and  Don  Antonio  de  Ulloa,  Voyage  to 
South  America^  trans,  by  J.  Adams,  vol.  i.,  p.  401,  404.     Lond.,  1806. 
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World  are  mythical  or  fabulous,  while  in  truth  they 
are  quite  within  the  domain  of  modem  history,  and 
rest  upon  similar  testimony  to  that  upon  which  we 
give  credit  to  the  annals  of  our  own  Henry  the  Eighth 
and  Queen  Elizabetk.  The  fathers  of  Bacon  and 
Shakspeare  were  contemporaries  of  Montezuma  and 
Atahuallpa. 

The  last  of  the  Mexican  monarchs  being  disposed 
of  by  this  severe,  but  perhaps  necessary  execution,  our 
natural  sympathy  with  the  vanquished  makes  us  glad 
to  find  that  the  army  murmured  at  these  things,  and 
that  there  were  some  of  the  Spanish  soldiers  who 
thought  the  execution  unjust.  Bemal  Diaz  notes 
that  Cortez  was  melancholy,  depressed,  and  sleepless.* 
It  is  some  satisfaction  to  imagine  that  bloody  deeds, 
even  such  as  have  the  lesser  stain  of  policy,  render 
thick  and  heavy  the  air  around  the  beds  of  those  who, 
to  avoid  the  phantasms  of  such  deeds,  need  the  forget- 
fulness  of  sleep  far  more  than  other  men. 

Before  Cortez  started  from  Espiritu  Santo,  he  sent 
to  the  Lords  of  Tabasco  and  Xicalango,  desiring  that 
they  would  come  to  him,  or  send  persons  with  whom 
he  could  confer.  The  caciques  sent  such  persons,  who, 
in  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  Cortez,  informed  him  that 

♦  "  Tambien  quiero  dezir,  que  como  Cortes  andava  mal  dispuesto,  y 
aun  mui  pensativo  y  descontento  del  trabajoso  camino  que  llevayamos, 
e  como  ayia  mandado  ahorcar  k  Guatemuz,  e  su  primo  el  senor  de  Ta- 
Cuba,  sin  tener  justicia  para  ello,  e  avia  cada  dia  hambre,  e  que  ado- 
lescian  Espanoles,  e  morian  muchos  Mexicanos,  parecio  ser  que  de 
noche  no  reposava  de  pensar  en  ello,  y  saliesse  de  la  cama  donde  dor- 
mia  a  passear  en  una  sala,  adonde  avia  idolos,  que  era  aposento  princi- 
pal de  aquel  pueble^uelo,  adonde  tenian  otros  idolos,  y  descuidose  y 
cayo  ma9  de  dos  estados  abaxo,  y  se  descalabro  la  cabe^a,  y  callo  que 
no  dixo  cosa  buena  ni  mala  sobre  ello,  salvo  curarse  la  descalabradura, 
y  todo  se  lo  passava  y  sufria." — Bbrnal  Diaz,  cap.  177. 
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on  the  sea-coast,  beyond  the  country  that  is  called  Yu- 
catan, there  were  certain  Spaniards  who  did  the  people 
of  that  country  much  harm,  hxxtmxig  jpueblos  and  slay- 
ing the  inhabitants,  by  which  the  merchants  of  Tabas- 
co and  Xicalango  (some  of  them  probably  being  the 
persons  then  speaking)  had  lost  all  commerce  with  the 
coast.  "  And  as  eye-witnesses,"  he  says,  "  they  gave 
an  account  of  all  the  pueblos  on  the  coast  until  you 
come  to  the  country  where  Pedrarias  de  Avila,  your 
majesty's  governor,  is,  and  they  made  me  a  map  upon 
a  cloth  of  the  whole  of  it."* 

The  allusion  in  the  above  words  of  Cortez  to  Pe- 
drarias de  Avila  may  remind  us  that  the  radiations 
from  these  two  great  centres  of  conquest  and  discov- 
ery in  America,  namely,  Darien  and  Mexico,  were  about 
to  intersect.  After  a  short  time  the  Darienites  will  go 
southward  to  Peru,  and  the  Mexican  conquerors  north- 
ward to  California. 

The  daily  movements  of  the  march  of  Cortez  can 
not  be  recorded  in  a  history  like  this.  But,  if  we 
would  appreciate  justly  the  nature  and  resources  of 
New  Spain,  we  must  observe  that  the  territories  trav- 
ersed by  Cortez  possessed  signs  of  a  civilization  not 
far  inferior  to  that  of  the  Mexicans.  He  speaks  of  Iz- 
tapan  as  "  a  very  great  thing.''  He  mentions  its  pas- 
tures, its  land  for  agriculture,  and  its  being  surround- 
ed by  a  considerable  extent  oC  settled  territory.f     Oi' 

*  '^  Y  como  testigos  de  vista  me  dieron  razon  de  casi  todos  los  pue- 
blos de  la  costa  hasta  llegar  donde  esta  Pediarias  de  Avila,  gobemador 
de  V.  M.,  y  me  hicieron  una  figura  en  un  pano  de  toda  ella." — Docu- 
mentos  Ineditos,  torn.  iv.,p.  11. 

t  "  £ste  pueblo  de  Iztapan  es  muy  grande  cosa  y  esta  asentado  en 
la  ribera  de  un  muy  hermoso  rio :  tiene  muy  buen  asiento  paia  poblar 
en  el  espanoles  :  tiene  muy  hermosa  ribera  donde  hay  buenos  pastes  : 
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Acalan,  the  province  in  which  the  Mexican  kings  were 
hanged,  he  says  /Jso  that  this  was  "a  very  great 
thing, "-where  there  were  maxij pueblos  and  much  peo- 
ple, and  that  it  abounded  in  provisions,  among  which 
he  specifies  honey.  He  also  speaks  of  the  merchants 
of  that  country.*    Further  on,  in  Macatlan,  he  comes 
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upon  a  fortress,  of  which  he  thinks  it  worth  while  to 
give  a  minute  account  to  the  Emperor,  describing  its 
battlements,  embrasures,  traverses,  and  turrets,  **  show- 
ing such  good  order  and  arrangement  thatlt  could  not 

tiene  muy  buenas  tierras  de  labranzas :  tiene  buena  comarca  de  tierra 
poblada."  —  Relacion  al  Empbrador,  Documentos  Iniditos,  torn,  iv., 
p.31. 

*  "  Hay  en  ella  machos  mercaderes  y  gentes,  que  tratan  en  mucbas 
partes,  y  son  ricos  de  esclavos  y  de  las  cosas  que  se  tratan  en  la  tierra.'* 
-^Documentos  Ineditos,  torn,  iv.,  p.  55. 
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be  better,"  he  says,  "  considering  the  arms  with  which 
they  fought."*  , 

At  Chaantal  he  found  temples  built  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Mexicans  ;t  and  we  now  know  what  remarkable 
buildings  he  might  have  seen,  had  his  route  diverged 
but  a  few  miles  from  that  which  was  taken,  for  he 
passed  near  the  great  city  of  Copan,}  the  monuments 
of  which  remain  to  this  day,  to  astound  the  traveler! 
and  perplex  the  antiquarian. 

*  **  La  manera  de  este  pueblo  es  qne  esta  en  un  penol  alto,  y  por  la 
ana  parte  le  cerca  una  gran  laguna,  j  por  la  otra  parte- un  arroyo  muy 
hondo  que  entra  en  la  laguna,  y  no  tiene  sino  sola  una  entrada  liana,  y 
todo  el  esta  cercado  de  an  fosado  hondo,  y  despues  del  fosado  un  prelil 
de  madera  hasta  los  pechos  de  altura,  y  despues  de  este  pretil  una  cerca 
de  tablones  muy  gordos  de  hasta  dos  estados  en  alto  con  tus  troneras 
en  toda  ella  para  tirar  sus  flechas,  y  a  trechos  de  la  cerca  unas  garitaB 
altas  que  sobrepujan  sobre  la  cerca  otro  estado  y  mas  y  ansunismo  con 
sus  troneras  y  muchas  piedras  encima  para  pelear  desde  arriba,  y  tus 
troneras  tambien  en  lo  alto,  y  de  dentro  de  todas  las  casas  del  pueblo 
ansunismo  sus  troneras,  y  traveses  a  las  calles,  por  tan  buena  orden  y 
concierto  que  no  podia  ser  mejor,  digo  para  proposito  de  las  armas  con 
que  pelean.'' — Documentos  Ineditos,  tom.  iv.,  p.  61. 

t  '*  Y  con  mi  gente  junta'  sali  a  una  gran  plaza  donde  ellos  tenian 
sus  mezquitas  y  oratorios,  y  como  vimos  las  mezquitas  y  aposentos  al 
rededor  de  ellas  a  la  forma  y  manera  que  las  de  Gulua,  piisonos  mas 
espanto  de  el  que  traiamos  porque  hasta  alli  despues  que  pasamos  de 
Acalan  no  las  habiamos  visto  de  aquella  manera." — Documentos  Ined- 
t^o*,  tom.  iv.,  p.  99. 

t  "  As  at  Copan,  I  shall  not  at  present  offer  any  conjecture  in  regard 
to  the  antiquity  of  these  buildings,  merely  remarking  that  at  ten  leagues' 
distance  is  a  village  called  Las  Tres  Graces,  or  the  Three  Grosses,  from 
three  crosses,  which,  according  to  tradition,  Gortez  erected  at  that  place 
when  on  his  conquering  march  from  Mexico  to  Honduras  by  the  Lake 
of  Peten.  Gortez,  then,  must  have  passed  within  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  of  the  place  now  called  Palenque.  If  it  had  been  a  living  city, 
its  fame  must  have  reached  his  ears,  and  he  would  probably  have 
turned  aside  from  his  road  to  subdue  and  plunder  it.  It  seems,  there* 
fore,  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  was  at  that  time  desolate  and  in 
ruins,  and  even  the  memory  of  it  lost." — Stephens,  Incidents  of  Traih 
el  in  Central  America^  vol.  ii^,  chap,  xi.,  p.  357. 

4  "  The  wall  (at  Gopan)  was  of  cut  stone,  well  laid,  and  in  a  good 

C2 
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It  was  not  until  Cortez  approached  the  sea-coast 
that  he  heard  that  Cristoval  de  Olid  had  been  assas- 
sinated by  Francisco  de  Las  Casas,  one  of  the  cap- 
tains who  had  been  sent  to  subdue  the  rebel.  The 
first  object  of  the  expedition  was,  therefore,  in  great 
measure  attained,  Cortez,  however,  proceeded  to  visit 
the  new  settlement  Indeed,  it  would  have  been  use- 
less for  him  to  attempt  to  return  by  the  way  he  had 
come ;  and  it  was  while  he  was  staying  in  Truxillo, 
and  busying  himself  with  his  colony  there,  that  intel- 
ligence reached  him  of  the  lamentable  proceedings 
which  had  taken  place  in  Mexico  during  his  absence. 

He  had  come  all  this  way  to  punish  the  rebellion 

state  of  preservation.  We  ascended  by  large  stone  steps,  in  some 
places  perfect,  and  in  others  thrown  down  by  trees  which  had  grown 
up  between  the  crevices,  and  reached  a  terrace,  the  form  of  which  it 
was  impossible  to  make  out,  from  the  density  of  the  forest  in  which  it 

was  enveloped.     Our  guide  cleared  a  way  with  his  machete 

Diverging  from  the  base,  and  working  our  way  through  the  thick 
woods,  we  came  upon  a  square  stone  column,  about  fourteen  feet  high 
and  three  feet  on  each  side,  sculptured  in  very  bold  relief,  and  on  all 
four  of  the  sides,  from  the  base  to  the  top.  The  front  was  the  figure 
of  a  man  curiously  and  richly  dressed,  and  the  face,  jevidently  a  por- 
trait, solemn,  stem,  and  well  fitted  to  excite  terror.  The  back  was  of 
a  different  design,  unlike  any  thing  we  had  ever  seen  before,  and  the 

sides  were  covered  with  hieroglyphics With  an  interest  perhaps 

stronger  than  we  had  ever  felt  in  wandering  over  the  ruins  of  Egypt, 
we  followed  our  guide,  who,  sometimes  missing  his  way,  with  a  con- 
stant and  vigorous  use  of  his  machete,  conducted  us  through  the  thick 
forest,  among  half-buried  fragments,  to  fourteen  monuments  'of  the 
same  character  and  appearance,  some  vnth  more  elegant  designs,  and 
some  in  workmanship  equal  to  the  finest  monuments  of  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  one  displaced  from  its  pedestal  by  enormous  roots ;  another 
locked  in  the  close  embrace  of  branches  of  trees,  and  almost  Ufted  out 
of  the  earth ;  another  hurled  to  the  ground,  and  bound  down  by  huge 
vines  and  creepers ;  and  one  standing,  with  its  altar  before  it,  in  a  grove 
of  trees  which  grew  around  it,  seemingly  to  shade  and  shroud  it  as  a 
sacred  thing ;  in  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  woods,  it  seemed  a  divin- 
ity mourning  over  a  fallen  people." — Stephens,  Incidents  of  Travel  in 
Central  America^  vol.  i.,  chap,  v.,  p.  101-103. 
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of  one  of  his  captains,  and  had  left  behind  him  the 
seeds  of  the  most  deplorable  sedition  among  the  prin- 
cipal men  of  his  chief  city.  In  commenting  upon  this 
state  of  things  to  his  master  the  Emperor,  he  uses  a 
very  striking  expression,  condemnatory  of  the  folly 
and  unfaithfulness  which  was  manifested  for  the  most 
part  by  those  official  persons  in  the  colonies  who  were 
intrusted  with  delegated  authority.  "  They  thinki" 
he  says,  "  that  unless  they  make  themselves  ridiculous, 
they  hardly  seem  to  themselves  to  be  in  power" — (ZzV- 
erally^  "  unless  they  commit  folly,  they  think  they  do 
not  wear  the  plume"*) — a  proverbial  expression  which 
probably  came  from  the  East,  and  which  embodies  the 

*  "  Porque  ya  por  aca  todos  piensan  en  vi^ndose  ausentcs  con  un 
cargo,  que  sino  hacen  befa  no  portan  penacho." — Doc,  Ined.t  torn,  iv., 
p.  131. 
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deep  sense  of  misgovemment  that  had  been  felt  by  sub- 
ject millions  whose  only  protest  against  the  folly  and 
caprice  of  their  rulers  was  some  dire  proverb  of  this 
kind. 

The  conduct  of  Cortez  on  this  occasion  gives  great 
insight  into  his  character.  He  was  much  urged  by 
his  followers  to  go  at  once  by  sea  to  Mexico.  His 
presence  there  was  greatly  needed.  No  one  was  more 
aware  of  this  than  he  was  himsel£  Still,  he  hesitated 
to  go ;  for  it  was  a  great  peculiarity  of  this  remarkable 
man,  that  his  attention  was  not  always  directed  to 
what  seemed  most  pressing,  but  often  to  some  duty 
based  upon  general  rules  of  action,  and  a  large  fore- 
sight of  what  would  in  the  end  be  politic.  His  con- 
duct at  the  siege  of  Mexico^  sending  to  succor  the  In- 
dian allies  when  he  himself  had  just  suffered  defeat, 
was  an  instance  of  this  largeness  of  view.  And,  on 
the  present  occasion,  the  state  of  the  king's  affairs  in 
Honduras,  and  the  opportunity  for  enlarging  the  con- 
quest, formed  a  powerful  attraction  to  keep  him  in  the 
spot  where  he  then  was.*  In  this  perplexity  he  sought 
inspiration  from  above,  and,  after  solemn  prayers  and 
processions,  the  course  of  returning  to  Mexico  seemed 
to  him  the  better  way.f     Accordingly,  arranging  his 

*  "  For  otra  parte  doliame  en  el  anima  dejar  esta  tierra  en  el  estado 
y  coyuntura  que  la  dejaba,  porque  era  perderse  totalmente,  y  tengo  por 
muy  cierto  que  en  ella  V.  M.  ha  de  ser  servido  y  que  ha  de  ser  otra 
Culua,  porque  tengo  noticia  de  muy  grandes  y  ricas  provincias  y  de 
grandes  senores  en  ellas  de  mucha  manera  y  serricio.*' — Doc.  Ined.^ 
torn,  iv.,  p.  131. 

t  "  Y  estando  en  esta  perplejidad  considere  que  ninguna  cosa  puede 
ser  bien  hecha  ni  guiada  sino  es  por  mano  del  Hacedor  y  Movedor  de 
todas,  y  hice  decir  misas  y  hacer  procesiones  y  otros  sacrificios  supli- 
cando  a  Dios  me  encaminase  en  aquello  de  que  el  mas  se  sirviese,  y 
despues  de  hecho  esto  por  algunos  dias  pareciome  qne  todavia  debia 
posponer  todas  las  cosas  y  ir  a  remediar  aquellos  danos." — Doc.  Ined., 
torn,  iv.,  p.  131. 
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afi&irs  in  Honduras,  he  prepared  to  set  sail  for  New 
Spain.  Thrice,  however,  he  was  compelled  to  return 
to  land :  once  on  account  of  a  sudden  calm,  and  also 
from  hearing  that  the  people  he  had  left  on  shore  were 
inclined  to  be  seditious ;  a  second  time,  because  the 
main-yard  (2a  entena  mayor)  snapped  asunder;  and 
the  third  time,  because  of  a  violent  north  wind,  which 
drove  his  vessel  back  after  he  had  made  fifty  leagues 
from  the  coast.*  Thinking  that  these  were  signs  that 
Grod  did  not  approve  of  the  course  he  had  adopted, 
Oortez  again  sought  for  Divine  guidance  ;t  and  this 
time,  after  renewed  prayers  and  processions,  he  re- 
solved to  stay  where  he  was,  and  to  dispatch  a  trusty 
messenger  to  his  followers  in  Me2dco,  telling  them  that 

*  This  would  have  been  the  time  for  Cortez  to  have  consulted  the 
stars,  but  his  clear  and  pious  mind  abjured  all  such  vain  attempts  at 
knowledge ;  and  amid  his  numerous  retinue  no  such  attendant  as  an 
astrologer  was  to  be  found.  He  believed  profoundly  in  the  immediate 
action  of  a  superintending  Providence,  but  was  not  likely  to  seek  for 
hope  or  guidance  from  any  created  things.  It  is  remaikable  that  the 
science,  if  it  may  so  be  called,  of  astrology,  which  had  great  hold  upon 
shrewd  persons,  such  as  Louis  the  Eleventh,  Pope  Paul  the  Third,  Cath- 
arine de  Medicis,  Wallenstein,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  many  other 
historical  personages,  both  in  that  age  and  in  those  which  preceded 
and  followed  it,  had  no  influence  whatever  upon  the  Spanish  monarchs 
— ^FerdinandK^^lcs  ^^^  Fifth,  and  Philip  the  Second.  Nor  does  as- 
trology seem  to  have  had  any  effect  on  the  minor  personages  connect- 
ed with  the  conquest  of  America.  The  hard,  distinct  faith  of  the  Span- 
iard, and  perhaps  his  hatred  of  the  Moor,  made  him  averse  from  wizard- 
ry, or  any  thing  that  resembled  it. 

t  *'  Y  tome  de  nuevo  a  encomendarlo  a  Dies  y  hacer  procesiones  y 
decir  misas." — Doc,  Ined.t  tom.  iv.,  p.  133.  This  account  is  confirmed 
by  Bernal  Diaz  in  the  following  words :  **  Y  desembarcado  en  Trux- 
illo,  mando  a  Fray  Juan,  que  se  avia  embarcado  con  Cortes,  que  dlx- 
esse  Missas  al  Espiritu  Santo,  ^  hiziesse  procession,  y  rogativas  a  Nu- 
estro  Senor  Dies,  y  a  Santa  Maria  Nuestra  Senora  la  Virgen,  que  le  en- 
caminasse  lo  que  mas  fuesse  para  su  santo  servicio  :  y  parecio  ser,  el 
Espiritu  Santo  le  alumbro  de  no  ir  por  entonces  aquel  viaje,  sino  que 
conquistasse,  y  poblasse  aquellas  tierras.*' — Bbrnal  Diaz,  cap.  187. 
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he  was  alive,  and  informing  thAn  of  what  had  happen- 
ed to  him.  They  had  fled  for  refuge  to  the  Francis- 
can convent  in  that  city.  On  hearing  this  good  news 
they  took  heart,  sallied  forth,  and  deposed  the  factor 
and  the  veedor. 

Meanwhile,  the  vessel  in  which  Cortez  had  sent  his 
messenger  returned  to  hini  at  Truxillo,  and  in  it  came 
a  cousin  of  his,  a  Franciscan  friar  named  Diego  Alta- 
mirano.  From  this  monk,  and  from  the  letters  which 
he  brought,  Cortez  learned  to  the  full  extent  the  scan- 
dals and  the  tumults  which  had  taken  place  during  his 
absence  in  Mexico,  and  the  necessity  there  seemed  to 
be  for  his  immediate  return  to  the  seat  of  his  govern- 
ment. He  had  intended  to  return  by  Nicaragua  and 
Guatemala,  being  well  aware  of  the  disastrous  state  of 
those  provinces  (of  which  some  account  will  hereafter 
be  given),  and  of  the  services  which  his  presence  might 
render.  But  the  troubles  of  Mexico  summoned  him 
with  a  louder  voice,  and  he  resolved  to  return  forth- 
with to  that  city.  Accordingly,  on  the  25th  of  April, 
1526,  he  set  sail  for  New  Spain.  A  violent  storm 
drove  him  out  of  his  way  to  Cuba,  and  he  landed  at 
the  port  of  Havana,  where  in  a  few  days  he  learned 
that  his  party  had  been  successful,  and  had  deposed 
the  factor  and  the  veedor.  On  the  16th  of  May  he  set 
sail  again  for  New  Spain,  landed  near  the  town  of  Me- 
dellin,  and  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  Mexico  on  the 
19th  of  Jui^e,  1526,  amid  the  acclamations  of  his  own 
people  and  of  the  natives.  Cortez  was  much  changed. 
Certainly  at  Medellin,  where  his  presence  was  unex- 
pected, and  probably  at  Mexico,  there  were  many  per- 
sons who  failed  at  first  to  recognize  in  his  haggard, 
sickly  countenance,  imprinted  with  the  sufferings  and 
dangers  he  had  undergone  during  his  journey  to  Hon- 
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duras,  and  in  hi»  subsequent  voyage,  the  brilliant  and 
handsome  Cortez,  who,  only  twenty  months  before, 
had  marched  out  of  the  city  at  the  head  of  a  gallant 
company,  himself  the  chief  attraction,  both  by  the  gifts 
of  nature  and  fortune,  for  the  admiring  gaze  of  the  mul- 
titude. Cortez  went  direct  to  the  Franciscan  monas- 
tery to  give  thanks  to  Grod  and  to  confess  his  sins.* 
He  staid  there  six  days;  and  when  he  quitted  the 
monastery  he  no  longer  enjoyed  the  supreme  power  in 
New  Spain.  Indeed,  two  days  before  leaving  it,  a 
messenger  arrived  from  Medellin,  informing  him  that 
certain  vessels  had  come  from  Spain,  and  the  report 
was  that  a  judge  had  come  in  them.  The  report 
proved  to  be  true,  and  the  judge  was  the  Licentiate 
Luis  Ponce  de  Leon,  who  had  been  appointed  by 
Charles  the  Fifth,  in  November,  1525,  to  take  a  resi- 
dencia  of  Cortez.f 

Cortez  at  first  was  not  aware  of  the  powers  of  Ponce 
de  Leon ;  and  we  may  fully  believe  him  when  he  de- 
clares that  he  was  glad  of  the  news  of  this  judge's  ar- 
rival, as  it  would  save  him  from  proceeding  to  arraign 
the  factor  and  the  veedor,  in  which  cause,  as  he  was 
the  person  principally  injured,  he  would  be  accused  of 
a  passionate  bias  in  his^  own  favor,  "  which  is  the 
thing,"  he  says,  "  that  I  most  abhor. "J 

The  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  messenger  from 
Medellin,  when  Cortez  had  come  from  the  monastery 

*  "  Y  alli  estuve  seis  dias  con  los  frailes  hasta  dar  cuenta  a  Dios  de 
mis  culpas." — Doc.  Ined.,  torn,  iv.,  p.  147. 

t  See  "  Carta  de  Cablos  V.  a  Hernan  Cortes  avisdndole  que  hahia 
mandado  tomarle  Residencia.^^-^Doc.  Ined.,  torn,  i.,  p.  101. 

X  "  Dios  sabe  cuanto  holgue  porque  tenia  mucha  pena  de  ser  yo 
juez  de  esta  causa,  porque  como  injuriado  y  destruido  por  estos  tira- 
nos  me  parecia  que  cualquier  cosa  que  en  ello  proveyese,  podria  ser 
juzgado  por  los  males  a  pasion,  que  es  la  cosa  que  yo  mas  aborrezco/* 
— T>oc.  Incd.y  torn,  iv.,  p.  147. 
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to  attend  a  bull-fight,  on  the  festival  of  San  Joan, 
there  were  brought  to  him  two  dispatches,  one  being 
the  king's  letter  of  credentials,  informing  him  that 
Ponce  de  Leon  was  appointed  to  take  a  residencia  of 
him,  and  the  other  from  Ponce  de  Leon  himself  tell- 
ing Cortez  that  he  was  hastening  to  Mexico.  Cortez, 
though  anxious  and  alert  to  receive  the  king's  justici- 
ary with  all  reverence  and  submission,  could  hardly 
prepare  to  meet  the  judge  with  due  pomp  before  he 
entered  the  city  on  the  2d  of  July,  1526. 

The  next  morning  it  was  arranged  that  the  wands 
of  office  should  be  given  up.  So,  after  hearing  mass. 
Ponce  de  Leon,  in  presence  of  the  people  and  of  the 
authorities,  produced  his  powers,  received  the  wands 
of  the  alcaldes  and  the  alguazils,  and  immediately  re- 
turned them — ^all  but  one,  which  was  that  of  Cortez, 
for  Ponce  de  Leon,  taking  that  himself,  said  with  much 
courtesy,  "  This  of  my  lord  governor  I  must  have  my- 
self." 

The  official  persons,  and  Cortez  among  the  rest, 
kissed  the  royal  orders,  and  declared  their  readiness 
to  obey  them. 

The  dutifiil  obedience  of  Cortez  to  his  king  is  ren- 
dered more  manifest  when  we  come  to  know*  that 
Fray  Tomas  Ortiz,  the  head  of  the  Dominicans  who 
accompanied  Ponce  de  Leon,  j^jid  entered  Mexico  with 
him,  went  immediately  to  Cortez  and  informed  him 
that  the  judge  had  authority  from  the  Emperor  to  be- 
head him  and  to  confiscate  all  his  goods.  The  friar 
suggested  resistance ;  but  Cortez  was  far  too  wise  and 
too  faithftil  to  take  the  advice. 

*  **  Me  certifico  que  Luis  Ponce  traia  provision  de  V.  M.  para  me 
prender,  e  degoUar  e  tomar  todos  mis  bienes,  e  que  lo  sabia  de  muy 
cierta  ciencia  como  persona  que  venia  de  la  corte.*'  See  letter  ad- 
dressed by  Cortez  to  the  Bishop  of  Osma. — Doc.  Ined.  torn,  i.,  p.  28. 
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The  residencia  of  Cortez  and  the  changes  in  the 
governing  authorities  of  Mexico  will  be  narrated  in 
another  place.  From  this  time  forward  Mexico  had 
something  like  settled  government ;  and,  when  the  nar- 
rative is  resumed,  we  shall  turn  from  the  transactions 
of  the  conquerors  among  themselves  to  their  proceed- 
ings with  the  conquered,  and  especially  to  the  estab- 
lishment oi  encomiendas  in  New  Spain. 

Meanwhile,  however,  from  the  testimony*  of  an  eye- 
witness, Father  Motolinia,  who  was  greatly  honored  by 
his  contemporaries,  and  trusted,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
Cortez  himself,  we  may  discern  at  what  expense  of 
life  and  suffering  the  new  order  of  things  was  brought 
about  in  Mexico. 

This  excellent  monk  gives  an  account  of  what  he 
considers  to  have  been  the  ten  "plagues'*  of  New 
Spain.  1.  The  small-pox.  2.  The  slaughter  during 
the  conquest.  3.  A  great  famine  which  took  place 
immediately  after  the  capture  of  the  city.  4.  The  In- 
dian and  negro  overseers  (fa  quarta  plaga  fue  de  los 
caljnxqtte8  . . . .  y  negros).  5.  The  excessive  tributes 
and  services  demanded  trom  the  Indians.  6.  The  gold 
mines.  7.  The  rebuilding  of  Mexico.  8.  The  mak- 
ing of  slaves,  in  order  to  work  them  in  the  mines. 
9.  The  transport  service  for  the  mines.  10.  The  dis- 
sensions among  the  Spaniards  themselves. 

Motolinia's  description  of  the  rebuilding  of  Mexico 
is  both  minute  and  vivid.  He  says  that,  though  the 
streets  were  very  wide,  the  work  was  so  busily  carried 
on  that  a  man  could  scarcely  make  his  way  through 

*  In  the  libraiy  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  Bart.,  of  Middle  Hill,  is 
an  original  manuscript  letter  from  Fray  Toribio  Motolinia  db  Pare- 
DEs  to  Don  Antonio  Pimentel,  Conde  de  Benavente,  dated  "  Dia  de 
San  Matia  (February  24),  1541. 
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them,*  He  describes  the  loss  of  life  among  the  In- 
dians from  accidents  caused  by  the  demolition  of  old 
buildings  and  the  construction  of  new  ones.  He  says 
that  not  only  had  they  to  seek  the  materials  for  build- 
ing, but  also  to  provide  the  food  and  pay  the  work- 
men.t  He  confirms  the  statement  before  made,  that 
the  work  was  done  by  sheer  force  of  human  labor; 
and  that  a  stone  or  beam  of  wood,  which  should  have 
taken  a  hundred  men  only,  was  dragged  by  four  hund- 
red-t  Such  was  the  fervor,  he  adds,  with  which  the 
work  was  carried  on,  that  the  songs  and  shouts  of  the 
workmen  did  not  cease  day  or  night  during  the  first 
years  of  the  rebuilding  of  Mexico.§ 

When  we  consider  these  "  plagues,"  we  may  fairly 
maintain  that  a  conquered  people  have  seldom  been 
more  hardly  dealt  with  by  the  diseases  and  the  vices 
of  their  conquerors.  It  was  also  a  surplusage  of 
misery  that  the  conquered  territory  should  be  rich  in 
mines,  and  that  the  conquerors  should  have  brought 
with  them  slaves  of  another  race. 

*  "  Apenas  podia  hombre  romper  por  algunas  calles  y  cal9adas, 
aunque  son  muy  anchas." — Carta  de  Fray  Motolinia.    MS. 

t  **  A  8U  costa  buscan  los  materiales,  y  pagan  los  pedreros  y  caipin- 
teros,  y  si  ellos  mesmos  no  traen  que  comer,  ayunan.'* — Ut  supra. 

t  "  La  piedra  6  viga  que  avia  menester  9ien  ombres  tray  an  la  qua- 
trocientos." — Ut  supra. 

4  **  Tienen  de  costumbre  de  yr  cantando  y  dando  vozes,  y  los  cantos 
y  vozes  apenas  9es8ayan  de  noche  ni  de  dia  por  el  gran  faervor  que 
trayan  en  la  hedificacion  del  pueblo  primeros  anos." — Ut  supra. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

GIL  6ON9ALEZ  DAVILA  DISGOYEBS  mOARAGUA. — ^FRANCISCO 

HERNANDEZ   SENT  BY  PEDRABIAS  TO  SETTLE  THERE. HE 

FOUNDS   LEON  AND  GRANADA. DRIVES   OUT   GIL   GON9A- 

LEZ. — ^HERNANDEZ  BEHEADED  BY  FEDRARIAS. — ^DEATH  OF 
FEDRARIAS. 

NICABAGUA  was  the  battle-field  of  so  many  pre- 
tensions ;  it  illustrates  so  completely  the  vices 
and  errors  of  the  Spanish  government  and  of  the  Span- 
ish adventurers;  its  history  is  so  much  interwoven 
with  that  of  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  even  of  New 
Spain,  that  some  attempt  must  be  made  to  bring  be- 
fore the  reader,  however  briefly,  the  principal  events 
connected  with  its  discovery  and  colonization. 

For  this  purpose  we  must  revert  to  the  famous  bull 
of  Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth,  which  divided  between 
the  Portuguese  and  Castilian  monarchs  the  world  about 
to  be  discovered,  laying  down  an  imaginary  line  to  the 
west  of  the  Azores  as  the  boundary. 

Now  the  peculiar  delusion  which  at  this  early  pe- 
riod haunted  the  monarchs  of  Spain  and  their  states- 
men was,  that  the  most  desirable  enterprise  which  mar- 
itime daring  could  accomplish  for  their  nation  would 
be,  by  going  westward,  to  arrive  at  the  Spice  Islands. 
They  would  then  rival  or  eclipse  the  Portuguese,  with- 
out in  the  least  violating  the  contract  made  between 
the  two  countries  under  the  Pope's  auspices.*     The 

*  Gaspab  Gontarini,  one  of  the  admirable  embassadors  of  whom 
Venice  in  the  Middle  Ages  could  boast  so  many,  whose  Relazioni 
should  be  a  text-book  for  the  diplomatic  service,  in  an  account  of  his 
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land  of  Kublai  Khan  was  not  more  attractive  to  Co- 
lumbus than  the  Spice  Islands  to  the  Spanish  sover- 
eigns.     Ofteni  neglecting  the   immense   advantages 

mission  to  the  court  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  ^hich  he  read  to  the  Senate 
on  the  16th  of  November,  1525,  makes  the  following  statement :  "  Ora 
questo  Fernando  Cortes  ^  per  procedere  piii  oltre,  e  giJt  verso  il  mez- 
zogiomo  aveva  ritrovato  circa  dugento  miglia  lontano  dal  Jucatan  il 
mare  meridionale,  e  molte  altre  citt^,  e  ha  trovato  un'  acqua  amplissi- 
ma  dolce,  fra  la  quale  e  questo  mare  meridionale  ^  un  territorio,  non 
piu  di  due  miglia  largo,  e  spera  eziandio  di  trovare  che  quest*  acqua 
dolce  pervenga  anche  prossima  a  quest*  altro  mare  settentrionale,  il 
che  quando  si  ritrovasse,  credono  che  per  quella  via  con  grande  facilita  " 
potriano  navigare  alP  isole  Molucche,  ed  altri  luoghi  delF  Indie  Orien- 
tali  per  torre  le  spezie  senza  intricarsi  con  11  Portoghesi." — Relazimie 
di  Gaspabo  Contarini  RitorncUo  Ambasciatore  da  Carlo  F.,  Jetta  in 
Senato  a  dMQ  Novembre,  1525.  Relazioni  degli  Ambasciatori  Veneti 
al  Senato.  Raccolte,  annotate  ed  edite  da  Eugenio  Alberi,  Serie  i% 
vol.  ii.,  p.  53.     Firenze,  1840. 

The  above  passage  shows  the  effect  that  was  produced  in  the  court 
of  Spain  by  that  part  of  the  narrative  which  Cortez  had  given  of  his 
Honduras  journey  to  the  Emperor  respecting  a  possible  route  to  the 
Pacific  by  the  Golfo  Dulce. 

The  whole  account  which  Contarini  gives  of  the  discoveries  in  the 
Indies  is  wonderfully  accurate,  and  his  testimony  with  regard  to  the 
beauty  of  the  workmanship  of  the  golden  vases,  the  mirrors,  and  the 
ornaments  of  feathers,  which  had  come  from  Mexico,  b  worth  record- 
ing, for  a  refined  Venetian  of  that  day  must  have  been  one  of  the  best 
judges  of  works  of  art.  *'  Da  questo  Jucatan  nella  terra  propinqua, 
poco  piu  air  occidente,  sbarco  Fernando  Cortes  gia  cinque  anni,  e 
penetro  dentro  nella  terra,  dove  trovo  molti  popoli,  e  molte  citta,  fra  le 
quali  una  provincia  detta  Tolteche  {he  ought  to  have  said  Tlascala)^  la 
quale  era  inimicissima  al  re  di  Tenochtitlan  (I'antico  nome  della  citt^ 
di  Messico),  di  dove  con  molte  guerre,  e  molte  lusinghe  false  si  h  fatto 
signore.  Questa  citt^  h  meravigliosa  e  di  grandezza  e  di  sito  e  di 
artifizj,  posta  in  mezzo  un  lago  di  acqua  salsa,  il  quale  circonda  circa 
dugento  miglia,  e  da  un  capo  si  congiunge  con  un  altro  lago  d'acqua 
dolce ;  non  h  perp  molto  profondo,  e  Tacqua  cresce  e  cala  ogni  giomo 
due  volte  come  fa  qui  a  Venezia.  Dalla  terra  alia  citta  sono  alcune 
strade  fondate  nel  lago.  Li  abitanti  sono  idolatri,  come  tutti  gli  altri 
di  quel  paesi,  mangiano  uomini,  ma  non  tutti,  solo  mangiano  li  inimici 
che  prendono  in  battaglia.  Sacrificano  eziandio  uomini  alii  loro  idoli. 
Sono  poi  industriosi  in  lavorare ;  e  to  ho  veduto  alcum  vasi  d*  oro,  ed 
altri  venuti  di  /a,  bellissimi  e  molto  ben  lavorati.    Ne  hanno  ferro,  ma 
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which  lay  at  theur  feet  in  the  magnificent  countries 
their  subjects  had  already  discovered,  they  put  in 
jeopardy  their  fairest  possessions  to  pursue  this  fatal 
phantom  ;  for  fatal  it  pre-eminently  was ;  and  any  one 
minutely  versed  in  the  early  records  of  the  New  World 
knows,  when  he  sees-  the  word  Spice  Islands,  that 
something  very  disastrous  is  about  to  be  narrated. 

The  discovery  of  Nicaragua  follows  closely  upon 
the  death  of  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  and  was  inti- 
mately connected  with  that  lamentable  proceeding. 
Andres  Nino,  a  bold  pilot  who  was  well  acquainted 
,  with  the  coast  of  Darien,  and  had  been  employed  there, 
proceeded  to  the  court  of  Spain.  He  proposed  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  Spice  Islands,  which  met  with  royal 
approval,  and  with  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Burgos,  At 
the  head  of  the  expedition  was  placed  Gil  Gongalez 
Davila,  the  Contador  of  Hispaniola,  formerly  attached 
to  the  household  of  the  Bishop  of  Burgos.  These  ex- 
plorers were  to  make  use  of  the  ships  which  had  been 
constructed  with  incredible  toil  by  Vasco  Nunez ;  and 
they  relied  upon  the  friendship  of  Lope  de  Sosa,  who 
was  to  go  out  at  the  same  time  as  Governor  of  Darien, 
and  to  take  a  residencia  of  Pedrarias  de  Avila.  Mean- 
while, as  might  have  been  expected,  Pedraria^  had 
made  use  of  these  vessels  for  his  own  purposes,  and 
had  sent  the  Licentiate  Espinosa  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery in  the  Sea  of  the  South,  who  had  proceeded  as 
far  as  Cape  Blanco,  which  is  situated  in  what  is  now 
the  Republic  of  Costa  Eica. 

adoprano  alcune  pietre  in  luogo  dt  ferro.  Ho  veduto  eziandio  specchi 
f(UH  di  pietra.  Lavorano  pot  lavon  di  penne  di  ueceUh  miracolosi. 
Certamente  non  ho  veduto  m  altre  parti  alcun  ricamo,  ne  altro  lavoro 
tanto  sottile,  come  sono  alcuni  di  queati  di  penne,  li  quali  Jumna  weC  altra 
vaghezza,  perocch^  paiono  di  diversi  colori,  secondo  che  hanno  la  luce, 
come  vediamofarsi  net  coUo  dhm  colomho^ — Ut  supra,  p.  5^-3. 
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Lope  de  Sosa  arrived  at  Darien,  but  died  almost  im- 
mediately after  his  arrival — ^indeed,  before  he  landed, 
accomplishing  less  even  than  Ponce  de  Leon  afterward 
did  when  he  went  to  New  Spain  to  take  a  residencia 
of  Cortez.  Gil  Gon9alez,  therefore,  found  himself 
with  an  enemy  instead  of  a  ftiend  in  the  Grovemor  of 
Darien.  He  and  Andres  Nino,  however,  persevered 
in  their  enterprise,  and  in  January,  1522,  set  sail  ftrom 
the  island  of  Tezaregui,  in  the  Gulf  of  San  MigueL 
Their  notions  of  geography  must  have  been  somewhat 
limited  and  incorrect  if  they  were  still  bent  on  discov- 
ering the  Spice  Islands,  for  they  pursued  their  way  to 
the  northwest  instead  of  the  southwest.  The  result, 
however,  was,  that  they  discovered  the  whole  coast  of 
Nicaragua  as  tax  as  the  Bay  of  Fonseca,  which  Gil 
Gongalez  must  have  named  after  his  patron,  the  Bish^ 
op  of  Burgos.  They  did  not  content  themselves  with 
merely  discovering  the  coast,  but  made  considerable 
excursions  into  the  interior.  There  Gil  Gon9alez  found 
a  great  cacique  called  Nicaragua,  whose  pueblo  was 
situated  three  leagues  from  the  sea-shore,  close  to  the 
lake  which  now  bears  his  name. 

The  cacique  was  a  man  of  much  intelligence.  He 
put  to  the  strangers  many  questions  of  childish  sim- 
plicity, but  yet  with  childish  daringness  of  thought. 
He  inquired  if  they  had  heard  of  any  great  deluge, 
and  asked  whether  there  would  be  another.  He  wish- 
ed to  know  when  the  sun  and  the  moon  would  lose 
their  brightness  and  forsake  their  appointed  courses. 
He  desired  to  be  informed  as  to  the  causes  of  dark- 
ness and  of  cold,  and  was  inclined  to  blame  the  nature 
of  things  because  it  was  not  always  bright  and  warm.* 

He  further  wished  to  know  what  became  of  the  souls 

*  "  Pregunto  la  causa  de  la  escuridad  de  las  noches,  y  del  fno,  ta- 
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of  men  who  Kved  so  short  a  time  in  the  body,  and  yet 
were  immortaL  Descending  from  these  great  ques- 
tions to  discass  the  information  which  the  Spaniards 
brought 'him  about  their  affairs,  he  inquired  whether 
the  Pope  was  subject  to  death,  and  whether  the  Ca- 
cique of  Castile,  of  whom  they  spoke  so  much,  was  mor- 
tal. He  concluded  by  asking  the  pertinent  question 
why  it  was  that  so  few  men,  as  they  were,  sought  so 
much  gold.  Gil  6on9aIez  and  his  companions  were 
astonished  to  hear  a  semi-naked  "  barbarian''  interro- 
gate them  in  this  fashion ;  and  never,  it  was  said,  had 
an  Indian  been  found  who  talked  in  this  way  with  the 
Spaniards.* 

It  will  be  needless  to  recount  in  detail  the  rest  of 
Gil  Gon9alez's  discoveries.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they 
were  sufficient  to  entitle  him  fairly  to  the  claim  of  be- 
ing the  discoverer  of  Nicaragua. 

The  Nicaraguans,  it  appears,  were  of  Mexican  ori- 
gin. They  had  been  driven  southward  by  a  great 
drought  ;t  and  if  so,  they  had  certainly  fled  to  a  coun- 
try pre-eminently  abounding  in  the  element  they  then 
needed.  But  this  tradition  is  not  the  only  ground  for 
ascribing  to  them,  or  at  least  to  one  tribe. among  them, 
an  affinity  with  the  Mexicans.  The  language  and  the 
mode  of  writing  were  in  this  case  similar;  and,  though 
the  religionst  of  the  two  nations  were  not  wholly  alike, 

chando  la  naturaleza,  qae  no  hazia  sietnpre  claro,  y  calor,  pues  era 
mejor." — Herreba,  Hxai.  de  las  IndiaSy  dec.  iii.,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  5. 

*  "Y  jamas  se  hallo,  que  Indio  tal  hablasse  con  Castellanos." — Rer- 
KBRA,  Hist,  de  las  Indiasy  dec.  iii.,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  6. 

t  **  Dizen  que  huvo  en  los  tiempos  antiguos,  en  nueva  Espana  una 
gran  seca,  por  lo  qual  se  fueron  por  aquella  mar  Austral,  a  poblar  a 
Nicaragua." — Hbrbera,  Hist,  de  las  Indias,  dec.  iii.,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  7. 

t  One  carious  Uct  concerning  their  religion  is  noted— that  the  Nic- 
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there  was  sufficient  similarity  to  render  far  from  im- 
probable, if  not  to  establish,  the  notion  of  a  common 
origin.* 

The  Nicaraguans  were  in  that  state  of  civilization 
which  gives  great  promise  of  the  gradual  formation  of 
an  important  empire.  The  edifices  were  not  so  grand 
as  those  of  the  Mexicans,  but  there  was  no  want  of 
skill  in  their  buildings  or  of  polity  in  their  laws.  Still, 
they  were  in  that  state  of  comparatively  low  intelli- 
gence when  men'and  women  think  they  can  improve 
the  work  of  God,  their  own  countenances,  by  piercing 
and  otherwise  maltreating  their  noses,  lips,  and  ears.f 

Gil  Gon9alez  returned  to  Panama  on  the  25th  of 
June,  1523,  with  a  large  quantity  of  gold,  and  with  the 
conviction  that  he  had  made  a  great  discovery.  He 
had  also  baptized  no  less  than  thirty  thousand  of  the 
natives.  What  knowledge,  however,  of  Christianity  he 
had  left  among  them  may  be  imagined  from  the  strange 
kind  of  soldierly  theology  which  most  of  these  captains 

araguan  priests  who  heard  confessions  were  married.  "  No  se  casan 
-ios  Sacerdotes,  sino  los  que  oyen  pecados  agenos/' — Hbrrera,  Hist, 
de  las  IndiaSf  dec.  iii.,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  7. 

*  "  Tenian  pintadas  sus  leyes,  j  ritos,  con  gran  semejan^a  de  los 
Mexicanos ;  j  esto  hazen  solos  los  Chorotogas,  y  no  todos  los  de  Nic^ 
aragua :  y  tambien  son  diferentes  en  los  sacrificios." — Hebrera,  Hist, 
de  las  IndiaSf  dec.  iii.,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  7. 

t  "  Los  pueblos  de  Nicaragua  no  eran  grandes,  como  avia  muchos, 
el  edificio  era  con  policia :  las  casas  de  los  senores  eran  diferentes  de 
las  otras :  en  los  lugares  de  comun,  eran  todas  las  casas  yguales :  los 
palacios,  y  tempfos  tenian  grandes  plazas,  cercadas  de  las  casas  de  los 
nobles,  y  en  medio  tenian  una  casa  de  plateros,  que  labravan  oro,  y  va- 
ciavan  maravillosamente.  Ihi  algunas  islas  y  rios,  se  vieron  casas 
sobre  arboles :  los  hombres  son  de  buena  estatnra,  mas  blancos  que 
lores ;  las  cabe^as  a  tolondrones,  con  un  oyo  en  medio,  por  hermosura, 
7  por  assiento,  y  para  carga :  rapavanse  la  mitad  adelante,  y  los  vali- 
entes  toda,  salvo  la  ooronilla :  agujeravanse  las  narizes,  labios,  y  orejas, 
y  vestian  casi  como  Mexicanos,  y  peynavanse  el  cabello." — Herrera, 
Hist,  de  las  Indias,  dec.  iii.,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  7. 
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displayed  when  they  took  upon  them  to  commence  the 
conversion  of  the  natives.  He  proceeded,  not  without 
molestation  from  Pedrarias,  to  ELispaniola,  whence,  after 
communicating  with  the  Emperor,  and  begging  for  the 
government  of  the  lands  he  had  discovered,  he  returned 
to  Honduras. 

The  object  of  Gil  Gonfalez  in  going*to  Honduras 
was  to  find  a  way  to  Nicaragua  which  he  might  take 
without  any  hinderance  from  Pedrarias  at  Panama. 
With  the  vessels  he  had  brought  frofn  Hispaniola,  Gil 
Gon9alez  endeavored  to  make  the  Puerto  de  Caballos, 
which  received  its  name  from  an  accident  that  hap- 
pened to  him  on  this  occasion.  A  storm  came  on  when 
he  was  near  that  port ;  he  was  obliged  to  throw  over- 
board some  of  his  horses  {caballos) ;  and  was  driven 
back  to  the  Golfo  Dulce,  where  he  landed,  and  found- 
ed the  town  of  San  Gil  de  Buenavista. 

Meanwhile  Pedrarias,  who  held  that  the  newly-dis- 
covered country  belonged  to  him,  by  reason  of  Espino- 
sa's  small  discovery,  sent  his  principal  captain,  Fran- 
cisco Hernandez  de  Cordova,  with  several  other  suborr 
dinate  officers,  to  occupy  Nicaragua  and  establish 
themselves  therein.  Francisco  Hernandez  founded  the 
towns  of  Brusselas,  Granada,  and  Leon.  One  of  his 
lieutenants  encountered  Gil  Gon9alez  (who  had  quit- 
ted San  Gil  and  entered  the  province  of  Nicaragua  by 
way  of  Honduras),  and  was  defeated  by  him ;  but  Gil 
Gonfalez  ultimately  retreated  before  the  superior  force 
of  Francisco  Hernandez,  and,  proceeding  to  the  settle- 
ment in  Honduras  which  Cristoval  de  Olid  had  formed 
by  the  orders  of  Cortez,  was  treated  by  Olid  as  an  en- 
emy and  detained  as  a  prisoner. 

Francisco  Hernandez,  however,  fared  worse  than  the 
man  he  had  driven  out  of  his  province,  and  his  fate 
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will  curiously  exemplify  the  confusion  which  beset  the 
affairs  of  Nicaragua.  As  if  that  unhappy  province 
were  not  sufficiently  vexed  by  contending  authorities 
and  complicated  government,  the  Avdienda  of  His- 
paniola  must  now  appear  upon  the  scene.  These  au- 
ditors were,  theoretically,  the  most  powerful  body  in 
the  New  World.  They  acted  in  concert  with  the  ad- 
miral, Don  Diego  Columbus,  the  son  of  the  great  dis- 
coverer, and  were  by  no  means  inclined  to  be  inert  in 
the  general  government  of  the  Indies.  Accordingly, 
when  they  heard  of  the  rebellion  of  Olid,  and  of  the 
entry  into  Nicaragua  of  Francisco  Hernandez,  they 
felt  it  their  duty  to  take  cognizance  of  these  disturb- 
ances to  the  general  weal  of  the  Indies,  and  they  sent 
a  certain  Bachiller  of  Law,  named  Pedro  Moreno,  to 
Honduras.  He  communicated  with  Francisco  Her- 
nandez, and  appears  to  have  suggested  to  that  officer 
that  he  should  hold  his  command  directly  firom  the 
Aitdiencia  of  Hispaniola.  Such  an  opportunity  of 
governing  on  his  j^wn  account,  instead  of  being  a  mere 
subordinate  of  Pedrarias,  was  probably  too  great  a 
temptation  for  the  fidelity  of  Hernandez  to  resist.  He 
sent  a  party  of  men  to  carry  his  reply  to  Pedro  More- 
no, and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  in  that  reply 
Hernandez  went  as  far  as  to  conunence  negotiations 
with  the  bachiller  respecting  the  formation  of  an  inde- 
pendent government.  These  men,  to  their  astonish- 
ment, met  with  a  division  of  the  forces  of  Cortez  (who 
had  just  completed  his  Honduras  journey,  and  was  at 
Truxillo),  and  were  conducted  to  his  presence.  He 
appears  to  have  received  them  favorably.  Pedro  Mo- 
reno had  returned  to  Hispaniola,  intending  to  come 
back  with  more  troops. 

Meanwhile,  some  of  the  captains  under  Hernandez 
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remained  true  to  their  master  Pedrarlas,  and  succeed- 
ed in  quitting  Nicaragua  and  reaching  Panami.  Their 
account  of  the  conduct  of  Hernandez  must  have  in- 
furiated the  ancient  governor.  Old  as  he  was,  he  had 
always  a  certain  vigor  when  there  was  any  thing  se- 
vere or  decisive  to  be  done.  He  proceeded  at  once 
into  Nicaragua,  and  held  a  court-martial  on  his  imfor- 
tnnate  lieutenant,  who  made  no  attempt  to  escape,  and 
who  was  forthwith  convicted  and  beheaded. 

The  fate  of  Francisco  Hernandez  de  C6rdova  is  a 
little  like  that  of  Vasco  Nunez  de  Bdlboa,  and  the  same 
argument  was  used  by  the  friends  of  both  these  com- 
manders to  substantiate  their  innocence.  Why,  it  was 
asked,  if  they  were  guilty,  should  they  have  so  confid- 
ingly placed  themselves  in  the  power  of  this  fierce  and 
arbitrary  man  ? 

But,  if  the  foregoing  account  be  true,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  maintain  that  Francisco  Hernandez  had  pre- 
served his  fidelity.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted, 
that  for  De  Cordova  to  listen  to  the  overtures  from  the 
Audienda  of  Hispaniola,  which  were  in  some  measure 
commands,  was  a  very  difierent  thing  from  setting  up 
an  independent  government  for  himself,  without  any 
reference  to  regal  or  vice-regal  authority. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  ill-advised  on  the 
part  of  tlie  Spanish  government  than  their  suffering  a 
mere  accident,  like  the  death  of  Lope  de  Sosa,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  carrying  out  their  original  intentions 
of  superseding  a  governor,  competent  only  to  acts  of 
cruelty,  like  Pedrarias.  From  1519,  however,  to  the 
year  1526,  Pedrarias  remained  in  power,  at  which  time 
Pedro  de  los  Eios  arrived  to  supersede  him,  and  to  take 
the  usual  residencia. 

Pedro  de  los  Eios  was  naturally  induced  by  Pedra- 
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rias  to  consider  Nicaragua  as  part  of  the  goyemment 
of  Darien,  and  to  go  thither  himself  in  order  to  secure 
its  occupation.  But  the  unhappy  province  was  not  so 
easily  to  be  disposed  of.  A  new  pretender,  also  with 
some  show  of  authority  firom  head-quarters,  was  al- 
ready in  the  field,  and  had  secured  a  firm  hold  upon 
the  province.  This  was  no  other  than  the  recently^ 
appointed  governor  of  the  neighboring  state  of  Hondu- 
ras, Diego  Lopez  de  Salcedo,  a  man  of  some  import- 
ance, as  he  was  the  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Ovando. 
He  ordered  Pedro*  de  los  Bios  to  quit  the  province  di- 
rectly, and  the  Grovemor  of  Darien  was  obliged  to  yield 
at  once  to  superior  force. 

The  court  of  Spain  must  now  have  been  informed 
of  these  things,  and  the  ministers  ordered  that  the  Grov- 
emor of  Darien  should  keep  to  his  limits  of  Darien, 
and  the  Governor  of  Honduras  to  his  limits  of  Hon- 
duras, while  they  made  Nicaragua  into  a  separate  gov- 
ernment, conferring  it,  however,  on  one  of  the  worst 
persons  who  could  have  been  chosen  for  the  office, 
namely,  Pedrarias.  The  New  World,  therefore,  was 
not  to  be  fireed  firom  the  presence  of  this  implacable 
old  man.  It  was  in  1527  that  he  was  appointed  Grov- 
emor of  Nicaragua  (Gil  Gronfalez  had  died),  and  he  re- 
mained in  power  at  Nicaragua  until  the  day  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  at  Leon  in  the  year  1530. 

The  foregoing  narrative  sufficiently  describes  the 
dire  confusion  which  prevailed  in  Nicaragua  among  the 
Spanish  authorities — a  confiision  that  was  sure  to  have 
its  counterpart  in  burnings,  massacres,  and  tortures 
among  the  conquered  people.*    They  paid  the  penalty 

*  *'  Con  la  mndan9a  de  tantos  governadores,  y  diferencias  pasadas 
entre  los  capitanes  Castellanos  de  Nicaragua,  estavan  los  Indios  muy 
discontentos,  porque  se  les  guaidava  poca  josticia,  y  avia  dos  auos  que 
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for  every  error  committed  at  the  court  of  Spain,  for  ev- 
ery movement  prompted  by  avarice,  envy,  or  discord, 
which  took  place  among  the  Spanish  captains,  each  of 
whom  had  some  show  of  authority  from  head-quarters, 
and  whose  marchings,  countermarchings,  and  battles 
were  marked  upon  the  broad  map  of  that  fertile  prov- 
ince, unhappily  well  suited  for  the  movements  of  the 
cavalry,  in  huge  streaks  of  blood  and  devastation. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  unhappy  Indians  of  Nica- 
ragua consulted  their  idols,  and  prayed  for  a  response 
to  the  question  how  they  were  to  get  rid  of  these 
strangers.  The  discerning  oracles  replied  that  if  they 
were  to  heap  the  sea  upon  these  Spaniards  they  would 
certainly  drown ;  but  then,  to  do  that,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  Nicaraguans  to  drown  themselves ; 
whereupon  they  did  not  question  their  oracles  any  fur- 
ther in  this  matter.* 

The  evils  attending  the  occupation  of  Nicaragua 
seem  at  first  sight  to  accuse  the  Spanish  government 
loudly  of  want  of  wisdom  in  not  foreseeing  and  provid- 
ing against  the  confusion  which  must  follow  from  an  in- 
termingling of  del^ated  authorities.  Did  the  govern- 
ment suppose  that  human  nature  in  the  colonies  was 
different  from  human  nature  at  home  ?  Did  they  not 
foresee  that  questions  of  boundary,  even  among  well- 
disposed  governors  of  contiguous  provinces,  would 
alone  be  sure  to  lead  to  the  direst  disputes  ?  Again, 
did  they  not  anticipate  that  these  roving  expeditions 

no  donnian  con  sus  mugeres,  porque  ne  pariessen  esclavos  para  Ids 
Castellanos.'' — Herrera,  Hist,  de  las  Indias,  dec.  iv.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  2. 

*  "  Preguntaron  a  los  ydolos,  que  como  echarian  de  si  aquellos  es- 
trangeros ;  respondieron :  que  les  hecharian  la  mar  encima  que  los 
ahogasse,  pero  que  tambien  se  avian  de  ahogar  ellos,  y  assi  no  trataron 
mas  desta  demanda.** — Herbeba,  Hist,  de  las  Indias,  dec.  iv.,  lib.  iii., 
cap.  2. 

D  2 
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would  be  likely  to  travel  out  of  all  bounds  of  authori- 
ty, unless  their  duties  and  responsibilities  were  defined 
with  the  strictest  accuracy  ?  If  this  one  law  had  been 
laid  down — ^that  no  governor  should  be  an  explorer  on 
his  own  account — ^it  would  have  been  an  incalculable 
benefit  to  the  Indies. 

To  these  questions  it  must  be  replied  that,  though 
there  may  be  some  foundation  for  severe  comment,  it 
is  always  to  be  recollected  that  the  events  in  the  In- 
dies were  too  extensive,  sudden,  and  complicated  for 
any  government  to  deal  with— certainly  for  any  gov- 
ernment which  did  not  give  its  whole  attention  to  its 
colonies.  The  Spanish  court  seldom  heard  of  things 
at  the  right  moment.  Something  had  been  done  in 
the  interim  which  often  rendered  the  orders  they  sent 
out  nugatory  or  mischievous.  It  was  a  state  of  affairs 
in  which,  except  at  the  very  first,  the  monarchs  and 
statesmen  who  had  to  deal  with  it  were  never,  to  use 
an  expressive  modem  phrase,  "  masters  of  the  situa- 
tion." 

Moreover,  the  truth  is,  that,  though  at  first  sight  it 
may  appear  that  there  were  too  many  king^s  officers 
in  the  Indies,  there  were,  in  reality,  far  too  few.  A 
special  service  for  the  Indies  ought  instantly  to  have 
been  organized ;  and  it  may  be  taken  for  a  fact  that 
all  the  governments  of  Europe  could  not  at  that  day 
have  furnished  a  sufficient  number  of  governing  per- 
sons to  take  the  rule  of  the  millions  of  subjugated  In- 
dians suddenly  deprived  of  the  lords  and  masters  who, 
in  some  fashion  or  other,  had  guided  and  governed 
them  for  generations.  Never,  not  even  in  the  worst 
times  of  the  Boman  Empire,  were  men  left  more  mas- 
terless.  There  were  innumerable  sheep ;  there  were 
many  wolves ;  and  there  were  very  few  shepherds. 
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Tbe  last  historical  fact  mentioned,  the  death  of  Pe- 
drarias,  can  not  be  passed  by  without  comment.  For 
sixteen  years  this  old  man  had  been  a  principal  figure 
in  the  Indies.  By  the  mischief  he  had  done  (for  his- 
tory is  obliged  to  take  note  of  men  according  to  the 
weight  of  their  deeds,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil),  he 
played  a  part  not  much  inferior  in  magnitude  to  that 
of  men  who  have  acquired  large  and  just  renown,  such 
as  Cortez,  Vasco  Nunez,  or  Pizarro.  Pedrarias  had 
been  a  page  of  John  the  Second  of  Castile,  Queen  Is- 
abella's father,  who  died  in  1454,  which  shows  that 
Pedrarias  could  not  have  been  isx  firom  ninety  when 
he  died.  "  Considering  his  decrepitude,"  says  Oviedo, 
^^  his  errors  would  have  had  some  excuse  if  they  had 
not  been  so  crueL"* 

To  have  such  testimony  as  that  of  Oviedo  coming 
in  to  confirm  Las  Casas  is  most  valuable.  No  two 
men  could  have  been  more  different.  Even  in  the  ev- 
idence that  Oviedo  gives  of  the  cruelty  of  Pedrarias, 
the  different  character  and  disposition  of  this  author 
firom  Las  Casas  are  strikingly  manifest.  Las  Casas 
would  have  indulged  in  the  most  fervid  declamation ; 
and  the  first  thought  he  would  have  had,  after  narra- 
ting the  death  of  Pedrarias,  would  have  been  to  expose 
and  dilate  upon  the  wonderful  mischief  that  this  gov- 
ernor had  done  to  the  Indians  in  his  lifetime. 

But  Oviedo  is  led  to  the  same  consideration  in  the 
most  quaint,  circuitous,  and  haphazard  manner.  He 
mentions  that  Pedrarias  was  buried  in  a  church  at 
Leon — the  same  church  where  Francisco  Hernandez 
had  been  buried,  who,  "as  many  maintain,"  had  been 

*  *•*•  'Yk  asBi  ha9i^nclole  decrepito  avran  alguna  excusa  bus  errores,  si 
no  Aieran  tan  craeles.** — Otixdo,  Hut.  Gen.  y  Nat.  de  Indiasy  lib. 
zxix.,  cap.  34. 
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unjustly  beheaded  by  the  orders  of  Pedrarias — so  that, 
as  OviEDO  remarks,  it  would  be  from  the  &amej>tceblo 
that  they  would  both  go  to  the  other  life,  if  there  Her- 
nandez had  to  ask  Pedrarias  for  an  account  of  his 
head,*  But  then  Oviedo  reflects  that  it  takes  no 
longer  time  to  go  to  Heaven,  or  to  Hell,  or  to  Purga- 
tory, from  Borne,  or  from  Jerusalem,  than  from  the  In- 
dies ;  and  thereupon  he  begins  to  enumerate  the  vari- 
ous souls  who  had  gone  from  the  Indies,  and  who 
might  have  some  claim  to  make  upon  Perdrarias. 
After  naming  two  or  three  Spaniards — ^among  them 
Vasco  Nunez — ^the  historian  bethinks  him  that  the 
*'  two  million"  Indians,  whose  death  or  destruction,  in 
one  way  or  another,  Pedrarias  had  caused  in  his  sev- 
enteen years  of  government,  would  not  take  a  longer 
time  to  reach  Heaven,  or  Hell,  or  Purgatory  than  if 
they  had  to  come  from  Bome  or  from  Jerusalem.! 

Finally,  the  historian  bursts  out  into  an  indignant 
denunciation  of  the  governor,  the  bishop,  the  king's 
officers,  and  the  alcalde  mayor^  (all  of  them  men  whom 
he  had  known  in  life),  and,  i^r  reproaching  them 

♦  "  Si  alia  le  ha  de  pedir  cuenta  de  su  cabe^a.'' — Oviedo,  HisL  Gen, 
y  Nat.  de  Indias. 

t  "  Ni  ban  tenido  mas  largas  joroadas  que  caminar  dos  millones  de 
indios  que  desde  el  ano  de  mill  e  quinientos  j  cator^e  que  Uego  Pedra^- 
rias  a  la  Tierra-finne  hasta  qu6l  murio,  en  e6pa9io  de  diez  j  seys  anos 
e  algunos  meses,  son  muertos  en  aquellas  tierras,  sin  que  se  les  diesse 
a  entender  aquel  requirimiento  quel  Key  Gatholico  les  mando  ha9er 
antes  de  les  romper  la  guerra.  ^£  no  creo  que  me  alargo  en  la  suma 
de  los  dos  millones  que  he  dicho,  si  se  cuentan,  sin  los  muertos,  los  in- 
dios que  se  sacaron  de  aquella  goberna^ion  de  Gastilla  del  Oro  e  de  la 
de  Nicaragua  en  el  tiempo  que  he  dicbo,  para  los  Uevar  por  esclavos 
a  otras  partes." — Otiedo,  Hist.  Gen.  y  Nat.  de  Indias^  lib.  xxix., 
cap.  34. 

t  These  were  the  official  men  of  Darien,  not  of  Nicaragua.  The 
bishop  was  Bishop  Quevedo,  who  behaved  so  rudely  to  Las  Gasas. — 
See  antey  vol.  ii.,  p.  62» 
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with  the  slaying,  and  the  burning,  and  the  throwing 
to  wild  dogs  of  so  many  Indians,  which  enormities 
they  had  conniyed  at  for  the  sake  of  gain,  he  exclaims, 
*' There  you  all  are  (in  a  future  state),  where  you  see  at 
what  rate  bread  is  sold  in  the  market-place  (a  familiar 
expression  for  *  how  things  really  are'),  and  they  have 
to  say  to  you,  *  Ah !  brother,  how  much  money  did 
you  get  Y  and  you  compare  the  riches  you  have  ac- 
quired with  the  repose  you  enjoy  now,  since  here  it 
has  not  prolonged  your  lives,  nor  will  it  exempt  you 
from  eternal  death,  unless  Grod,  in  his  mercy,  pardons 
you  your  sins  and  such  ill-gotten  gains.-* 

In  such  an  incidental  manner  as  the  foregoing  we 
gain  the  valuable  testimony  of  the  brother  historian  and 
rival  colonist  of  Las  Casas.  The  brief  account  just 
given  of  Nicaragua,  joined  to  the  preceding  history  of 
Darien,  shows  how  both  these  historians  may  be  ac- 
quitted of  any  exaggeration,  and,  deeply  condemnatory 
though  it  be  of  Pedrarias  and  his  captains,  proves  that 
they  were  not  the  only  culprits,  but  that  the  Spanish 
government  must  take  its  share  of  blame  for  the  evils 
which  flowed  from  whatever  was  unsystematic  or  in- 
advertent in  its  administration  of  the  Indies. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  Nicaragua,  it  may  bo 
well  to  enumerate  some  peculiarities  of  that  region, 

*'*....  en  pago  de  la  disimula^ion  que  tuvistes  con  sus  enores, 
matando  indios,  e  assando  a  otros,  e  ha9iendo  comer  a  canes  los  unos, 
e  atormentando  a  muchos,  e  usando  de  innnmerables  aduUerios  con 
mugeres  infieles ;  pues  lo  supistes  e  no  lo  castigastes,  alia  estays  todos, 
donde  veies  a  como  se  vende  el  pan  en  la  pla9a,  e  de9iros  ban :  \  Ah 
£ray !  quantos  dineros !  .  .  .  .  Y  cotejares  las  haciendas  que  adqui- 
listes,  con  el  reposo  que  alia  hallastes ;  pues  aca  no  os  alargaron  la 
vida  ni  alia  os  excusaran  la  muerte  etema,  si  Dios  por  su  misericordia 
no  OS  perdona  vuestros  peccados  e  tales  ganan9ias.*' — Otibdo,  Hitt, 
Gen,  y  Nat.  de  Indias,  lib.  xxix.,  cap.  34. 
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which,  amid  the  bewildering  recital  of  political  erents, 
would  hardly  have  met  with  the  requisite  attention. 

If  Pedrarias  did  not  benefit  the  natives  of  Nicaragua 
much,  he  at  least  did  one  thing  which  may  be  singu- 
larly serviceable  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  history 
and  religion  of  that  province*  All  his  rivab  who  liad 
preceded  him  had  signalized  themselves  in  baptizing 
Indians — Gil  6on9alez  de  Avila  so  many  thousand; 
Francisco  Hernandez  de  C!6rdova  so  many  thousand ; 
Diego  Lopez  de  Salcedo  so  many  thousand*  And,  no 
doubt,  their  respective  partisans  had  spoken  much  of 
these  accessions  to  Chiistianity.  But  Pedrarias,  who 
knew  what  a  farce  this  conversion  must  be,  instituted 
a  commission  of  inquiry  into  it,  sending  a  monk  of  the 
Order  of'Mercy,  named  Francisco  de  Bobadilla,  with 
interpreters,  to  examine  several  of  the  so-called  Chris- 
tians. As  might  be  expected,  they  were  found  to  be 
completely  ignorant  of  the  rudiments  of  Christianity ;. 
but  the  examination,  which  is  given  in  full,  or  firom 
which  at  least  large  extracts  are  made,*  afibrds  some 
very  interesting  particulars  as  to  the  religion  of  the 
natives  themselves,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable 
body  of  evidence  on  that  subject  which  has  been  given 
to  the  world  in  reference  to  any  aboriginal  nation  of 
America. 

All  the  witnesses  agree  in  the  names  of  the  gods 
who  had  created  the  world,  who  were  Tamagastad  and 
CipattovaL 

There  is  also  a  perfect  accordance  as  to  there  hav- 
ing been  a  great  deluge  and  a  new  creation. 

The  witnesses,  moreover,  agree,  for  the  most  part, 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  in  the  belief  that 
good  men  go  to  Heaven,  and  the  bad  beneath  the  earth. 
*  See  Otibdo,  lib,  zlii.,  cap.  %. 
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But  goodness  seems  to  liave  been  chiefly  confined  to 
warriors. 

One  great  peculiarity  which  may  be  traced  throngh- 
out  a  large  portion  of  the  New  World  is  the  existence 
of  the  practice  of  confession.  In  Nicaragua,  confes- 
sion was  clearly  an  established  custom,  though,  if  this 
evidence  be  credited,  and  if  it  applies  to  the  whole  of 
the  province,  the  things  to  be  confessed  were  chiefly 
sins  against  the  gods,*  and  the  confession,  contrary  to 
the  statement  before  made  on  the  authority  of  Heb- 
BERA,  was  addressed,  not  to  the  priests,  but  to  aiH 

*  "  F.  Qaando  algano  de  yosotros  ha^e  algona  cosa  mal  hecha  \  de- 
cislo  a  lo8  padres  de  Yuestros  templos,  6  pedis  peidon  a  Tuestros  teo- 
tes,  arrepintiendoos  e  pessandoos  dello  1 

"  Y.  De9Lino8lo  a  los  viejos  mas  antiguos  e  no  a  los  padres ;  e  como 
lo  avemos  dicho,  andamos  descansados  e  con  placer  de  se  lo  aTer  dicho, 
como  si  no  lo  oviessemos  hecho.  '£  los  yiejos  nos  di9en :  '  Anda : 
yos  e  no  lo  hagays  otra  yez.*  'E  ha^emoslo  assi,  porque  lo  tenemos 
por  bueno,  e  porque  no  nos  muramos  e  nos  yenga  otro  mal,  e  porque 
pensamos  que  quedamos  libres  de  lo  que  hi9imos. 

**  F.  \  Esso  de9isselo  publico  6  en  secreto  a  los  yiejos,  e  a  quantos 
yiejos  se  lo  de9is  \ 

"  Y.  'K  uno  solo  y  en  secreto  e  no  delante  de  nadie,  y  estando  en 
pie,  y  este  yiejo  no  lo  puede  descubrir  a  nadie,  sino  tenerlo  secreto  eq 
so  cora9on. 

"  F.  \  Que  pecados  e  males  son  essos  que  le  de9is  a  esse  yiejo  1 

"  Y.  De9imo8le  quando  ayemos  quebrado  aquellas  fiestas  que  tene- 
mos e  no  las  ayemos  guardado,  6  si  de9imos  mal  de  nuestros  dieses, 
quando  no  llueye,  e  si  de9imos  que  no  son  buends ;  e  los  yiejos  nos 
echan  pena  para  el  templo. 

"  F.  \  Que  pena  os  echan,  6  como  la  cumplis  \ 

'*  Y.  Mandanos  que  lleyemos  lena,  con  que  se  alambre  el  templo  6 
que  le  barramos,  e  cumplimos  essa  peniten9ia  sin  falta  alguna. 
.    "  F,  i  Essa  confesMon  ha9eysla  delante  de  qualquiera  yiejo  1 

**  Y.  No,  sino  a  uno  que  esta  diputado  para  esto  e  trae  por  senal  al 
cuello  una  calaba9a ;  e  muerto  aquel,  nos  juntamos  a  cabUde  e  hace- 
mos  otro,  el  que  nos  pares9e  mas  bueno,  e  assi  yan  BU9ediendole,  y  es 
mucha  dignidad  entre  nosotros  tal  offi9io.  Y  este  yiejo  no  ha  de  ser 
hombre  casado,  ni  esta  en  el  templo  ni  en  casa  de  ora9ion  alguna,  sino 
en  su  casa  propria, "-^yi«po,  HmU  Gen.  y  Nai.  de  Jitdiak,  lib.  xlii., 
cap.  3. 
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cient  men  appointed  for  the  purpose,  who  were  not  to 
be  married. 

It  is  sad  to  find  from  this  examination  that  the  prac- 
tice of  cannibalism  undoubtedly  existed  among  the 
Nicaraguans  ;  and  the  answer  to  the  priest's  question 
on  this  head  makes  no  excuse  for  the  practice,  not  giv- 
ing any  reply  as  to  why  it  was  done,  but  entering  mi- 
nutely into  details  of  how  it  was  done.* 

The  notion  of  fame  entertained  by  the  Nicaraguans 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  such  as  would  tempt 
men  to  great  deeds.  Upon  one  of  the  witnesses  being 
asked  what  was  the  meaning  of  their  breaking  certain 
images  over  their  burial-places,  the  Indian  replied, 
"  That  our  memory  may  remain  for  twenty  or  thirty 
days,  and  after  that  it  perishes  in  these  parts,  "f 

There  is  a  considerable  similarity  in  the  laws  and 
practices  of  semi-civilized  men  all  over  the  world,  and 
to  a  person  versed  in  such  subjects  it  often  seems  as 

*  *'F.  Esta  came  humana  que  comes  i  como  lo  ha^^s ;  si  es  a  falta 
de  manjares,  6  por  que  1 

"  Y.  Como  se  ha9e  es  que  se  corta  la  cabe^a  al  que  ha  de  morir,  e 
]ia9esele  el  cuerpo  pequenos  peda^os,  e  aquellos  echanse  a  co^er  en 
oUas  grandes,  e  alii  echase  sal  e  axi  e  lo  ques  menester  para  guisarlo. 
Despues  de  guisado,  traen  9ebollo8  de  mahiz,  e  con  mucha  alegna  go- 
losa  sientanse  los  caciques  en  sus  duhos,  ^  comen  de  aquelia  came»  e 
beben  ma^amorra  e  cacao.  ^  la  cabe^a  no  la  cue89en  ni  assan  ni  co- 
men  ;  pero  ponese  en  unos  palos  que  estan  fronteros  de  los  oratorios 
6  templos.  Y  esta  es  la  9erimonia  que  tenemos  en  comer  de  aquesta 
(!ame,  la  qual  nos  sabe  como  de  pavos  6  puerco  6  de  xulo  {id  est,  de 
aquellos  sus  perros)  ques  pres^ioso  manjar  entre  nosotros ;  y  este  man- 
jar  de  la  came  humana  es  muy  pres^iado.*' — Oyiedo,  Hist.  Gen,  y  Nat. 
de  Indies,  lib.  xUi.^  cap.  3. 

t  "  F.  I  Por  que  quebrays  unas  figuras,  que  rompeys  sobre  las  se- 
polturas  ? 

**  Y.  Porque  haya  memoria  de  nosotros  hasta  veynte  6  tre3mta  dias : 
e  despues  se  pierde  por  ahi  aquello.'*— 'Ovibdo,  Hist.  Gen.  y  Nat.  de 
Indias,  lib.  xlii.,  cap.  3. 
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if  he  were  reading  the  same  story,  whether  it  is  one 
of  Indians  in  North  or  South  America,  of  negroes  in 
A&ica,  or  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  West  India  isl- 
ands. Bat  we  find  in  Nicaragua  a  practice  with  re- 
spect to  marriage  that  is  perhaps  unique  in  the  annals 
of  the  world. 

A  young  Nicaraguan  beauty  would  have  many  &- 
Tored  lovers ;  but,  after  a  time,  bethinking  her  that  it 
would  be  well  to  marry  and  settle,  she  would  ask  her 
&ther  to  give  her  a  portion  of  land  near  to  where  he 
lited.  When  he  had  appointed  what  land  she  should 
have,  she  would  call  her  lovers  together,  and  teU  them 
that  she  wished  to  marry,  and  to  take  one  of  them  as 
her  husband ;  that  she  did  not  possess  a  house ;  but 
that  she  desired  that  they  would  build  her  one  on  the 
land  which  her  father  had  given  her.  The  prudent 
damsd  did  not  hesitate  to  enter  into  detidls  as  to  the 
kind  of  a  house  she  wished  to  have  built,  and  would 
add  that,  if  they  loved  her  well,  the  house  would  be 
built  by  such  a  day,  giving  them  a  month  or  six  weeks 
to  complete  it  in.*  To  one  she  would  give  the  charge 
of  furnishing  the  wood-work ;  to  another,  to  find  the 
canes  which  were  to  form  the  walls ;  to  another,  to 
provide  the  cordage ;  to  another,  to  gather  the  straw 
for  the  roof;  to  another,  to  procure  the  dried  fish  to 
stock  the  house;  to  another,  to  get  deer  and  pig&  for 
her ;  to  another,  to  collect  maize.  This  work  was 
usually  put  in  hand  with  the  utmost  promptitude,  nor 
was  the  least  thing  dispensed  with  that  she  had  asked 

*  «<Di9e  a  bob  nifianes  6  enamorados  (estando  todos  juntos)  quella 
se  quiare  catar  e  tomar  a  uno  deUos  por  marido,  e  que  no  tiene  casa  e 
quiere  que  se  la  hagan  en  aquel  lugar  senalado :  e  da  la  tra^a  de  como 
ha  de  ser,  e  que  si  Men  la  quieren,  paia  tal  dia  ha  de  estar  hecha,  ques 
de  alii  a  treynta  6  quarenta  dias/' — Oviedo,  Hut.  Gen.  y  Nat.  de  bif 
dias,  lib.  xliL,  cap.  12. 
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for.  On  the  contrary,  anxious  to  show  their  zeal  to 
the  lady  of  their  affections,  they  sometimes  brought 
double  of  what  had  been  demanded.  Their  friends 
and  relations  aided  them,  for  it  was  always  thought  a 
great  honor  to  be  the  successM  competitor,  and  that  it 
would  reflect  honor  upon  his  kindred. 

We  may  easily  imagine  what  efforts  were  made  by 
the  contending  parties  to  promote  their  several  suits, 
how  her  relatives  were  honored  and  flattered,  how  her 
companions  were  waylaid,  and  what  tales  were  con- 
veyed to  her  ears  of  the  dangers  and  labors  that  w6re 
undertaken  for  her  sake.  The  pomp  of  courtship  could 
never  have  been  brought  so  distinctly  before  the  eyes 
of  the  world  as  in  the  pleasant  province  of  Nicaragua. 

At  last  the  house  was  ready.  The  provisions  and 
the  furniture  were  put  in  it,  and  the  hearts  of  the  over- 
worked competitors  beat  rapidly  as  the  fortunate  or  the 
fatal  moment  approached. 

A  solemn  feast  was  held  in  the  new  house.  When 
supper  was  concluded,  the  damsel  rose,  and  made  a 
short  but  gracious  speech.  She  first  thanked  them 
all  heartily  for  the  labor  they  had  undergone  on  her  be- 
half. She  then  said  that  she  wished  it  was  in  her 
power  to  make  so  many  women  that  she  could  provide 
a  wife  for  each  of  her  suitors.  In  times  past  they  had 
seen  what  a  loving  mistress  she  had  been  to  each  of 
them ;  but  now  she  was  going  to  be  married,  and  to 
belong  to  one  alone — and  this  is  the  one,  she  said ; 
whereupon  she  took  the  chosen  suitor  by  the  hand, 
and  retired  from  the  apartment.  Her  choice  having 
been  declared,  the  disappointed  suitors  and  their  re- 
spective factions  went  away  amicably,  and  concluded 
the  feast  by  dancing  and  drinking,  until  the  senses  of 
most  of  them  were  overcome. 
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As  to  the  bride,  she  was  henceforward  utterly  cold 
to  all  her  former  lovers,  and  showed  herself  to  be  a  true 
wife.  The  disappointed  suitors,  for  the  most  part,  bore 
their  disappointment  meekly,  but  sometimes  it  hap- 
pened that  on  the  morning  after  the  marriage  one  or 
two  of  them  were  found  to  be  hanging  from  a  tree,  and 
there  the  bodies  remained,  a  ghastly  spectacle  of  hon- 
or, to  show  the  world  how  the  fair  Nicaraguan  had 
been  loved  and  lost,* 

Certainly,  among  all  the  strange  things  that  have 
been  done  in  the  way  of  matrimony  and  marriage  rites, 
a  stranger  practice  than  the  foregoing  has  never  been 
made  known  to  the  world* 

The  Nicaraguans  are  pronounced  by  Oviedo  to  have 
been  much  given  to  the  consideration  of  omens,  and  he 
narrates  an  interpretation  of  an  omen,  which  affords  an 
unmistakable  insight  into  their  miserable  history  dur- 
ing the  first  seven  years  that  followed  the  discovery 
of  ihe  land  by  the  Spaniards, 

On  a  Thursday,  the  19th  of  January,  1529,  a  re- 
markable meteor  was  seen  by  Oviedo  over  the  town 
of  Leon  in  Nicaragua.  It  was  as  broad  as  a  rainbow, 
and  stretched  from  the  southwest  point  of  the  horizon 
to  the  middle  of  the  heavens.  This  meteoric  quadrant 
was  white  and  transparent,  for  the  stars  were  seen 
through  it.  It  continued  to  be  visible  by  night  until 
the  7th  of  February.  Oviedo  saw  it  for  twenty-four 
nights,  but  others  had  seen  it  several  nights  before  he 
noticed  it. 


*  «  Be  aqaellos  que  fueron  desechadot  algunos  \o  toman  en  pa^ien- 
9ia  6  los  mas,  e  aun  tambien  acaes^e  amane89er  ahorcado  de  un  arbol 
algnno  e  algunos  dellos,  porque  haya  el  diablo  mas  parte  en  la  boda.*' 
— OviEOOt  Hut.  Gen.  y  Nat.  de  IndiaSt  Ub.  xlii,  cap.  12. 
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The  natives,  being  asked  by  the  historian  what  this 
sign  in  the  heavens  meant,  the  most  ancient  and  wise 
among  them  replied  that  the  Indians  were  destined  to 
die  on  the  roads,  and  that  the  sign  in  the  heavens  was 
a  road  which  prognosticated  that  mode  of  death  to 
them;  *'and  well,"  as  the  historian  adds,  "might  they 
divine  this,  for  the  Christians  were  in  the  habit  of 
loading  them  and  slaying  them,  making  use  of  them 
as  beasts  of  burden,  to  carry  on  their  shoulders  from 
one  part  to  another  all  that  the  Christians  required."* 

*  '*  Pregnntando  yo  a  los  indios  que  que  significaba  aquella  senal, 
de9ian  los  sabios  e  mas  an9ianos  deUos  que  se  avian  de  morir  los  in- 
dios en  caminos,  e  que  aquella  senal  era  camino,  que  significaba  su 
muerte  dellos  caminando.  Y  podianlo  muy  bien  de^ir  6  adevinar,  por- 
que  los  chripstianos  los  cargaban  e  mataban,  sirviendose  dellos  como 
de  bestias,  acareando  6  Uevando  a  cuestas  de  unas  partes  6  otras  todo 
lo  que  les  mandaban." — Oviedo,  Hut,  Gen.  y  Nat,  de  LuUas,  lib.  xlii, 
cq>.  11. 
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CHAPTER  L 

THE  REBELLION  OF  ENRIQUE. — THE  VARIETY   OP  FORMS   OF 

INDIAN    SUBJECTION. INDIANS    OP    WAR. INDIANS    OP 

RANSOM. INDIANS   OP  COMMERCE. THE   BRANDING  OF 

SLAVES. ^PERSONAL  SERVICES. — GENERAL  QUESTIONS  ARIS- 
ING FROM  THE  ENCOMIENDA  SYSTEM. 

I  COMMENCE  this  chapter  with  a  pleasant  and  un- 
expected episode  in  the  affairs  of  the  Indies.  The 
swollen  mountain  torrent,  though  now  and  then  retard- 
ed for  a  moment,  bursts  through,  winds  round,  leaps 
over,  or  dashes  along  with  it  every  obstacle,  and  still 
pursues  its  main,  inevitable  course— chafed,  but  not 
essentially  diverted  by  any  of  these  small  interrup- 
tions. Such  was  the  inpouring  of  the  Spaniards  upon 
the  devoted  territories  of  the  New  World.  Tired  with 
this  uniform  current  of  success,  we  naturally  welcome 
any  thing  like  a  triumph  on  the  other  side.  Even  had 
the  conquerors  been  a  company  of  great  and  good  per- 
sonages, each  man  of  them  a  Cato  or  an  Aristides, 
whose  efforts  all  the  world  were  bound  to  further  and 
approve,  we  should  not  wish  them  always  to  conquer, 
and  could  bear  to  see  them  and  their  virtues  tried  oc- 
casionally by  a  little  adversity  in  the  way  of  defeat. 
Much  greater  is  this  disrelish  for  any  uniformity  of 
good  fortune  on  one  side,  when  the  reader,  as  in  this 
case,  has  to  summon  up  in  imagination  all  manner  of 
distant  benefits  and  indirect  advantages,  as  proceed- 
ing, or  likely  to  proceed,  from  the  conquest,  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  endure,  with  any  patience,  the  recital  of 
Vol.  III.— E 
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horrors  perpetrated  by  the  conquerors,  which,  for  the 
moment,  seem  to  him  lamentably  purposeless  and  un- 
productive. Any  gleam  of  good  fortune,  therefore,  on 
the  side  which  we  know  is  ultimately  to  lose— on  the 
Trojan  side,  as  it  may  be  called — is  then  most  wel- 
come. Even  the  aggressors  of  one  age  like  to  read  of 
the  prQwess  of  the  oppressed  in  a  former  age.  Strange 
to  say,  this  time,  the  check  to  the  Spanish  power  in 
the  Indies  came,  not  from  the  vigorous,  alert,  and 
bloodthirsty  Mexicans,  but  from  the  mild  islanders 
whose  praises  Columbus  had  justly  celebrated  as  a 
loving  and  uncovetous  race.  While  Cortez  was  con^ 
quering  Mexico,  an  insurrection,  which  it  is  difficult 
to  dignify  with  the  name  of  a  rebellion  (though  such 
the  Spaniards  considered  it),  was  assuming  a  vexar 
tious,  if  not  a  formidable  aspect,  in  the  mountainous 
districts  of  Hispaniohu  It  began  in  1519.  The  nar- 
rative of  it  will  serve  to  exemplify  the  nature  and  the 
abuses  of  the  encomienda  system,  and  will,  therefore, 
fitly  form  a  prelude  to  the  main  subject  of  the  present 
book. 

This  rebellion,  which  may  be  considered  the  last  ex- 
piring eflfort  for  Indian  independence  in  the  island  of 
Hispaniola,  arose  in  the  following  manner.  In  the 
town  of  Vera  Paz,  in  the  province  of  Xaragua*  (names 
that  might  well  have  some  fatality  in  them  for  the 
Spaniards),  there  was  a  Franciscan  monastery,  where 
a  young  Indian  cacique,  the  Lord  of  Bauruco,  was  ed- 
ucated by  the  good  fathers,  having  been  baptized  by 
the  name  of  Enrique,  and  being  called  by  the  afiec- 
tionate  diminutive  Enriquillo.    This  Indian,  after  quit- 

*  Xara^a  had  been  the  province  of  Queen  Anacaona,  the  treach- 
erous treatment  of  whom  by  Ovando  ia  narrated  in  vol.  i.,  book  iii., 
ch.  ii. 
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ting  the  monastery,  went  to  serve,  as  was  the  enstom 
with  such  caciques,  in  superintending  the  encomienda 
of  a  certain  young  Spaniard,  whose  name  was  Valen- 
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zuela,  and  to  whom  the  caciquedom  of  Bauruco  had 
been  given  in  encomieitda.  Valenzuela  sought  to  vio- 
late the  cacique's  wife,  and  otherwise  maltreated  him. 
Enriquillo  resolved  to  see  what  justice  there  was  in 
Spanish  judges.  He  appealed  to  the  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor of  the  district  for  a  redress  of  his  grievances. 
The  unjust  judge  would  not  listen  to  him,  and  not 
merely  dismissed  his  complaint,  but  threatened  him 
with  chastisement,  and,  as  some  say,  put  hini  in  pris- 
on. When  released,  Enriquillo,  whose  characteristics 
were  extreme  patience  and  perseverance,  proceeded  to 
the  Audienda  at  St.  Domingo,  and  appealed  against 
the  lieutenant  governor.  The  Audienda  merely  re- 
ferred the  matter  back  to  the  local  judge,  who,  natu- 
rally enough,  did  not  vary  his  decision,  and  treated 
Enriquillo  worse  than  before. 
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The  cacique  calmly  went  back  to  his  work,  but, 
when  the  band  of  laborers  whom  he  had  to  superin- 
tend {piadriUa  it  was  called)  returned  to  their  homes 
at  the  appointed  time  for  such  changes,  he  resolved  to 
come  no  more  to  work  for  such  a  master  as  Valen- 
zuela,  and,  being  supported  by  a  small  body  of  reso- 
lute followers,  prepared  to  defend  himself  in  his  own 
mountainous  country. 

When  it  was  found  that  neither  Enriquillo,  nor  the 
Indians  he  was  sent  to  bring  with  him,  made  their  ap- 
pearance at  the  proper  time  on  their  owner's  farm,  Va- 
lenzuela  naturally  conjectured,  knowing  the  offense  he 
had  given,  that  the  cacique  was  in  revolt.  Accord- 
ingly, accompanied  by  eleven  Spaniards,  Valenzuela 
went  into  the  cacique's  country  to  compel  his  obedi- 
ence and  chastise  him.  When  he  arrived  there,  how- 
ever, he  found  Enriquillo  and  his  Indians  rudely  arm- 
ed, but  ready  and  determined  to  defend  themselves. 
An  encounter  took  place :  two  of  the  Spaniards  were 
killed ;  most  of  them  were  wounded ;  and  the  whole 
party  were  put  to  flight.  The  cacique  would  not  al- 
low his  men  to  pursue  the  Spaniards,  but  merely  call- 
ed after  his  former  master,  "Be  thankful,  Valenzuela, 
that  I  do  not  slay  you.  Go,  and  take  care  to  come 
hither  no  more."  The  disappointed  encomendero  and 
his  party  returned  with  swift  steps  to  the  Spanish  town 
of  St.  Ju^n  de  Maguana,  "  Valenzuela's  pride  being 
punished,  if  not  cured,"  as  Las  Casas,  delighting  in  the 
success  of  the  Indians,  exultingly  exclaims. 

The  revolt  was  now  fully  declared.  At  first  it  con- 
cerned only  the  few  followers  of  Enriquillo;  but  these 
men,  being  aided  by  fugitives  from  other  estates  in  the 
island,  and,  as  it  is  said,  by  some  negroes  from  the^ 
neighboring  island  of  San  Juan,  gradually  became  a 
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terror  to  the  peaceful  and  money-making  inhabitants 
of  Hispaniola.  The  Spanish  warrior  was  now  a  pro- 
prietor ;  and,  immersed  in  gainful  pursuits,  regarded 
the  occupation  of  a  soldier  as  tedious,  inconvenient, 
and  out  of  date. 

Las  Casas  compares  the  followers  of  Enrique  to 
those  of  David  in  the  cave  of  AduUam.*  The  band 
of  fugitives  never  amounted  to  any  great  number,  but 
their  movements  were  so  skillful,  their  precautions  so 
well  taken,  and  the  country  they  occupied  so  rugged 
and  so  densely  wooded,  that  it  was  found  impossible 
to  dislodge  them.  They  doubtless  occupied  the  whole 
of  that  long  ridge  which  stretches  from  Bauruco  to 
Hanigagia,  the  extreme  southwestern  part  of  the  island. 
The  personal  vigilance  of  Enrique  was  unceasing.  His 
object  appears  to  have  been  to  avoid  all  unnecessary 
contests  between  the  Spaniards  and  his  followers, 
playing  the  part  of  a  determined  fugitive,  who  did  not 
wish  to  be  found,  but  who,  if  encountered,  would  never 
be  found  irresolute  or  unprepared.  He  himself  chose 
the  earliest  part  of  the  night,  or,  rather,  the  latest  of 
the  evening,  for  his  own  sleep ;  then,  rising  and  taking 
with  him  two  youths  as  pages,  he  made  the  rounds  of 
the  camp.  These  attendants  carried  lances,  and  bore 
Enrique's  sword.  His  own  hands  were  occupied  in 
telling  the  beads  of  his  rosary,  whUe  he  repeated  the 
appointed  prayers  of  that  religious  exercise. 

It  is  evident  that  his  education  in  the  Franciscan 
monastery  had  impressed  upon  him  not  the  outward 
habits  only  of  religion,  but  that  it  had  borne  the  best 

*  "  And  every  one  that  was  in  distress,  and  every  one  that  was  in 
debt,  and  every  one  that  was  discontented,  gathered  themselves  unto 
him ;  and  he  became  a  captain  over  them ;  and  there  were  with  him 
about  four  hundred  men." — 1  Samuel,  chap,  xxii,  ver.  2. 
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fruits,  and  was  felt  as  a  restraint  wliich  rendered  his 
leadership  especially  politic  and  humane.  He  was 
always  anxious  to  save  life;  and,  in  fact,  he  forbade 
that  any  Spaniard  should  be  put  to  death  except  in  the 
moment  of  conflict. 


On  one  occasion,  a  company  of  upward  of  seventy 
Spanish  soldiers  were  routed  by  Enrique's  followers, 
and  took  refuge  in  some  caves.  The  victorious  Indians 
brought  wood  to  the  entrance  of  the  caves  in  order  to 
suffocate  the  Spaniards  ;  but  Enrique  would  not  allow 
this  barbarity  to  be  perpetrated,  and,  merely  depriving 
the  vanquished  men  of  their  arms,  suffered  them  to 
depart  in  peace.  One  of  them,  who,  in  the  hour  of 
peril,  had  vowed  to  become  a  monk,  entered  the  Do- 
minican monastery  at  St.  Domingo,  and  was  the  wit- 
ness for  this  story.* 

*  "De  eslos  setenta  Espafioles  se  metio  Fraile  iino  en  el  Monaste- 
rio  de  Santo  Domingo  por  Toto  que  habia  hecho,  viendose  en  aquella 
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Enrique's  disposition  of  his  men  and  of  bis  resources 
was  very  skiilfdl.  He  took  care  to  prevent  any  single 
sunrise  or  defeat  from  being  fatal  to  his  power;  He 
formed  amid  the  sierras  several  farms  {Lahranzai)^  for 
which  he  chose  spots  at  ten  or  twelve  leagues  distance 
from  each  other.  In  these  farms  he  placed  the  women, 
the  children,  and  the  old  men,  not  allowing  them,  how- 
ever, to  occupy  any  one  farm  permanently,  but  making 
them  move  about  from  station  to  station,  No  dogs 
or  domestic  fowls  were  kept  upon  the  farms,  lest  by 
the  noise  of  these  creatures  the  enemy  should  gain 
a  knowledge  of  Enrique's  positions.  A  very  hidden 
spot,  however,  was  chosen  for  such  animals  as  were 
necessary  (the  dogs  were  indispensable  for  hunting, 
and  the  sustenance  of  the  force  depended  much  upon 
them),  and  there  they  were  intrusted  to  the  manage- 
ment of  only  two  or  three  families.  It  was  a  practice 
of  Enrique's  followers  to  keep  away  from  that  spot,  in 
order  that  they  might  never  be  the  means  of  bringing 
the  enemy  on  the  right -track  to  it. 

Another  precaution  of  great  importance  was  adopted 
by  this  able  chieftain.  Whenever  he  sent  out  a  small 
body  of  his  men  to  fish  or  to  hunt,  they  were  not  to 
find  him  again  in  the  place  from  which  he  had  sent 
them  out,  nor  did  they  know  exactly  where  they  should 
find  him.*  If,  therefore,  they  were  captured,  and  sub- 
jected to  torture  by  the  Spaniards,  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  reveal  where  their  chief  was  to  be  found. 
He  did  not,  however,  adopt  this  precaution  when  he 
sent  out  a  large  party,  taking  it  for  granted  that  they 

angustia,  no  creyendo  de  se  escapar.  Y  del  obe  lo  que  de  esta  cosa  yo 
aqui  escribe." — Las  Cabas,  Hist,  de  las  Indias,  MS.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  126. 
*  "  Nunca  le  habian  de  hallar  en  liigar  donde  lo  dexaron  ni  ellos 
sabian  pantaalmente  a  donde  lo  habian  de  hallado."  (Sic  in  MS.) — 
Las  Casas,  HUt.  de  las  Indtas,  MS.,  lib.  iiL,  cap.  125. 
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would  not  all  be  captured,  and  that  some  one  would 
escape  who  might  give  him  due  notice.  His  skill,  his 
prudence,  and  even  his  moderation  rendered  him  for- 
midable to  the  Spanish  government  of  Hispaniola. 
That  moderation  showed  the  influence  which  he  pos- 
sessed over  his  followers,  and  also  tended  to  allay  the 
personal  fears  of  the  colonists,  and  so  render  them  less 
disposed  to  aid  the  government  vigorously  in  endeav- 
oring to  capture  this  pious,  discreet,  and  dangerous 
chieftain. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  minor  personages  among  the 
Indians  sought  to  imitate  the  example  of  Enrique  in 
all  but  his  moderation  toward  the  Spaniards.  The 
most  daring,  however,  of  these  lesser  rebels  was  won, 
over  by  Enrique,  and  came  to  serve  as  his  lieutenant. 

The  aspect  which  this  rebellion  presented  was  such 
that  no  prudent  government  could  be  contented  to 
leave  Enrique  unmolested  in  his  mountains.  Accord- 
ingly, many  attempts  were  made  by  the  Audiencia 
of  St.  Domingo  to  dislodge  and  capture  him ;  but  ex- 
pedition after  expedition  failed ;  and  we  are  assured, 
on  the  testimony  of  Oviedo,  that  no  less  than  forty 
thousand  pesos  were  spent  upon  these  expeditions. 
Peaceful  means  were  tried  as  well  as  warlike.  Father 
Eemigius,  one  of  the  Franciscan  monks  from  Picardy, 
who  have  more  than  once  come  prominently  forward 
in  this  history — one  of  those,  probably,  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  education  of  the  young  cacique — ^was 
sent  to  persuade  him  to  return  to  his  obedience,  or,  as 
it  was  more  prudently  worded,  to  become  the  fiiend  of 
the  Spaniards.  Eemigius  was  kindly  and  respectfully 
received  by  Enrique,  but  he  did  not  reach  the  cacique's 
presence  until  he  had  been  stripped  of  his  garments 
by  Enrique's  followers.     The  conference  between  the 
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Franciscan  and  the  cacique  led  to  no  result.  Enrique 
recounted  his  wrongs.  In  order  not  to  perish  as  his" 
parents  had  done,  he  had  taken  refuge  in  these  sier- 
ras. He  did  no  harm  to  any  one,  but  only  defended 
himself  against  those  who  came  to  capture  him.  "And 
that  he  might  not  again  be  subjected  to  slavery,  in 
which  all  his  Indians  would  perish  as  their  forefathers 
had  done,  it  was  his  determination  to  have  no  dealings 
with  any  Spaniard.* 

Every  thoughtful  reader  will  be  struck  with  the  sin- 
gular phenomenon  of  this  Indian  chief,  maintaining  his 
position  for  so  many  years  against  the  Spaniards,  the 
numbers  of  the  contending  parties  being  so  dispropor- 
tionate. When  Hispaniola  was  first  overrun  by  the 
Spaniards,  their  numbers  amounted  to  three  hundred, 
while  the  natives  were  to  be  counted  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  ;t  and  now,  when  there  were  four  thousand 
Spaniards  in  the  island,  and  only  two  thousand  In- 
dians, a  body  of  fugitives  of  about  three  hundred,  who 
generally  went  together  in  parties  of  twelve  or  fifteen, 
sufficed  to  keep  the  Spanish  inhabitants  in  a  state  of 
considerable  apprehension,  even  in  their  towns.     But 

*  "  T  que  para  vivir  la  ^ida  que  basta  entonces  habian  vivido  en 
servidumbre  donde  sabia  que  babian  todos  de  perecer  como  bus  pasa- 
dos,  no  babia  de  ver  mas  Espafiol  para  conversaUo." — Las  Casas, 
Hist,  de  las  Indias^  MS.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  125. 

t  I  do  not  adopt  the  tbree  or  four  million  spoken  of  by  Las  Gasas 
in  tbe  following  passage :  "  Y  esta  fue  cierta  cosa  digna  de  contarse 
por  maravilla :  que  babiendo  en  esta  Ysia  sobre  tres  6  quatro  cuentos 
de  animas,  solos  tres  cientos  Espafioles  les  sobjuzgaron,  y  las  tres  6 
quatro  partes  de  ellas  por  guerras  y  con  servidumbre  borrible  en  las 
minas  destruyeron ;  y  que  en  aqueste  tiempo  que  esto  acaecia,  babien- 
do en  esta  YsIa  tres  6  cuatro  miU  Espafioles  solos  dos  Yndios,  con  cada 
doce  6  quince  compafleros,  y  no  juntos  sino  uno  agora  y  otro  despues 
distinctos,  les  hiciesen  temblar  las  carnes,  no  se  hallando  ni  teniendo 
por  seguros  aun  en  sus  pueblos.*'— Las  Casas, ifu^  de  Uu InMaaylA.S.y 
lib.  iii.,  cap.  126. 

E2 
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the  arms,  and  the  dogs,  and  the  education  were  not 
now  all  on  their  side.  Moreover,  peace,  plenty,  and 
large  possessions  form  the  broad  highways  of  con- 
quest ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  a  small  band 
of  marauders  may  devastate,  and  even  subdue,  vast 
and  fertile  provinces,  where  the  inhabitants  are  absorb- 
ed in  gainfiil  pursuits,  and  where  the  practice  of  arms 
falls  into  desuetude.  But  this  excuse  must  not  be 
confined  to  the  Spaniards  or  the  white  men  only ;  and 
it  must  be  remembered  who,  when  the  great  struggle 
in  the  Indies  first  began,  were  the  rich  and  timid  pro- 
prietors, and  who  the  poor  and  brave  adventurers  in 
arms* 

Another  peacefiil  expedition  was  sent  in  the  year 
1529  to  the  haunts  of  Enrique,  the  command  of  it  be- 
ing given  to  an  experienced  soldier  named  San  Miguel. 
The  contending  parties  were  nearly  coming  to  terms, 
when  some  suspicious  circumstances  led  the  cacique 
to  break  off  the  conference. 

Finally,  in  the  year  1533,  an  armament  was  sent 
from  Spain,  under  the  command  of  a  skillful  captain 
named  Francisco  de  Barrio  Nuevo,  who  was  intrusted 
with  a  letter  from  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  to 
this  revolted  cacique,  Enrique.  De  Barrio  Nuevo 
would  probably  have  been  as  unsuccessful  as  several 
of  his  predecessors  if  he  had  not  shown  the  utmost 
confidence  in  the  honor  and  good  faith  of  the  cacique. 
Accompanied  by  a  few  followers  only,  who  very  reluc- 
tantly undertook  so  great  a  danger,  De  Barrio  Nuevo 
penetrated  into  one  of  Enrique's  places  of  refuge,  and 
there  held  a  conference  with  the  chieftain. 

On  this  occasion  a  treaty  was  brought  about,  the 
conditions  of  which  were,  that  henceforward  there 
should  be  amity  between  the  Indians  and  the  Span- 
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iards ;  that  Don  Enrique  (he  had  now  received  this 
title  from  the  Emperor)  and  his  men  should  live  in 
peace  wherever  they  pleased,  and  that  they  should  as- 
sist in  capturing  other  fugitives,  Indians  and  negroes, 
at  a  certain  fixed  price  per  head. 

It  appears,  however,  that  there  was  still  some  dis- 
trust on  the  part  of  Enrique,  and  fear  on  the  part  of 
the  Spanish  inhabitants,  until  Las  Casas,  who  had 
known  Enrique  before,  went  to  the  cacique  and  as- 
sured him  of  the  reliance  that  he  might  place  on  the 
Emperor's  word*  During  the  short  time  that  Las 
Casas  remained  in  Enrique's  country,  he  preached  and 
said  mass  each  day.  When  Las  Casas  returned,  the 
cacique  and  his  followers  accompanied  him*  to  the 
town  of  Azua,  where  all  those  were  baptized  who  had 
not  already  been  so,t  after  which  they  returned  joy- 
fully to  their  own  country.  Enrique  afterward  went 
to  St.  Domingo,  where  he  signed  the  articles  of  peace, 
which  had  hitherto  only  been  signed  by  his  deputies, 
and  he  and  his  followers  were  then  settled  upon  the 
lands  given  to  them  at  Boya,  thirteen  or  fourteen 
leagues  firom  St.  Domingo.f  Father  Charlevoix  says 
that  all  the  Indians  who  could  prove  their  descent 
from  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  island  were  per- 
mitted to  follow  Enrique,  and  the  father  adds  that  their 
posterity  remained  there  to  his  time.     The  cacique 

♦  See  OviEDo,  Hist.  Gen.  y  Nat.  de  Indias,  lib.  ▼.,  cap.  11. 

t  Father  Charlevoix  is  astonished  that  the  Indians  had  not  been 
baptized  by  some  one  of  themselves.  **  II  est  etonnant  que  ces  Insu- 
lairesy  qui  etoient  tous  Chretiens,  et  dont  plusieurs  avoient  ete  instruits 
des  Tenfance  avec  soin,  ne  s^ussent  pas  que  dans  un  besoin  ils  pou- 
voient  conferer  la  Bapteme ;  car  de  leur  aven  ils  avoient  laiss^  mourir 
jusqu'  ^  300  Entos  sans  leur  procurer  Tadoption  Divine,  qui  est  le 
fruit  de  ce  Sacrement." — Histaire  de  S.  DomiTigue,  torn,  i.,  liv.  vi.,  p. 
474. 

t  See  Charlbvoiz,  Hist,  de  8.  Domingue,  torn.  I,  liv.  vi ,  p.  475. 
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survived  the  declaration  of  peace  for  little  more  than 
a  year. 

The  foregoing  revolt,  being  confined  to  few  people 
and  within  narrow  limits,  had  little  or  no  influence  on 
the  principal  march  of  events  in  the  Indies,  which  now 
were  naturally  dependent  on  the  extensive  countries 
which  Cortez  had  brought  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Spanish  crown* 
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New  Spain  being  conquered,  and,  to  some  extent, 
colonized  by  the  Sj)aniards,the  main  work  of  conquest 
for  that  part  of  the  New  World  may  be  considered  to 
have  been  sufBciently  accomplished.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  what  was  the  fate  of  the  conquered  nations ;  and, 
could  that  be  thoroughly  exemplified  as  it  existed  for 
a  hundred  years  after  the  discovery  of  America,  it 
would  go  far  to  exhaust  that  very  important  part  of 
the  world's  history  which  consists  in  the  relations  of 
the  conquerors  to  the  conquered*     Every  variety  of 
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form  whicli  subjection  has  ever  taken  was  exemplified 
in  the  state  of  the  Indians,  at  some  period  or  other, 
during  the  course  of  these  hundred  years ;  and  the 
spirit  of  slavery,  as  in  a  magical  contest,  when  ejected 
from  one  form  of  being,  fled  into  another,  forever  en- 
gaged in  baffling  the  wisest  laws,  briefs,  edicts,  and 
ordinances,  not  less  than  the  maxims  and  the  conduct 
of  good  men,  which  were  arrayed  against  it. 

The  history  of  a  cause  seems  much  less  interesting 
than  that  of  one  great  man  or  of  a  people ;  but,  could 
the  historian  really  tell  it,  it  would  be  the  story  of  all 
stories,  and  would  enchant  a  listening  world.  It  seems 
to  abide  in  dates,  and  public  documents,  and  resolu- 
tions of  public  assemblies— in  short,  in  the  material 
husk  of  events,  and  forms  a  narrative  which  even  seri- 
ous and  dutiful  readers  are  very  glad  to  have  passed 
over.  Yet  the  most  beautiful  part  of  private  life,  the 
silent  revolutions  in  men's  souls,  the  most  quiet  hero- 
ism on  earth,  are  all  to  be  found  twined  together  in 
one  continued  chain  of  finely-wrought  action  and  med- 
itation, constituting  the  secret  history  of  a  great  cause. 

Consider  the  growth  of  opinioi;i  in  any  one  man's 
mind ;  how  crudely  the  opinion  is  formed  at  first  in 
his  thought ;  how  he  is  aflfected  by  discussion  with 
friends,  by  controversy  with  sincere  opponents,  by 
some  remote  analogy  in  present  life  or  in  past  history ; 
how,  strange  to  say,  when  his  mind  has  apparently 
been  disengaged  from  the  subject,  he  finds,  all  of  a 
sudden,  great  growth  or  change  of  opinion  has  been 
going  on  in  him,  so  that  it  seems  as  if  he  had  been 
thinking  while  he  had  been  sleeping.  Then,  if  the 
mind  of  this  man  is  of  deep  and  fertile  soil,  how  all 
the  beautiful  influences  of  literature,  of  natural  scene- 
ry, of  science,  and  of  art,  enlarge  and  modify  the  grow- 
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ing  opinion — ^hardly  now  to  be  called  by  so  small  a 
name  as  an  opinion,  but  a  cause — ^how  his  thought  is 
modified  by  chance  remarks  from  his  fellows,  which 
were  not  meant  to  influence  him — ^those  remarks  which 
tell  so  much  upon  most  of  us,  because  the  moral  we 
draw  from  them  is  all  our  own. 

Imagine,  too,  that  from  some  fitness  of  the  season, 
as  in  great  scientific  discoveries,  so  in  the  breaking 
into  light  of  a  great  cause,  the  same  processes  are  go- 
ing on  in  many  minds,  and  it  seems  as  if  they  commu- 
nicated with  each  other  invisibly ;  nay,  we  may  imag- 
ine that  all  good  powers  aid  this  cause,  and  brave  and 
wise  thoughts  about  it  float  aloft  in  the  atmosphere  of 
thought  as  downy  seeds- are  borne  over  the  fruitful 
face  of  the  earth.  And,  if  good  powers  do  regard 
these  things,  imagine  the  pity  and  the  sorrow  with 
which  they  behold  the  right  man  taking  the  wrong 
side,  and  the  virtues  of  a  man  put  into  the  scale  of 
oppression  and  of  cruelty. 

Then  consider  how  the  ordinary  motives  and  occur- 
rences' of  life  affect  the  growth  of  this  great  cause ; 
how  it  is  lapped  in  the  indolence  of  public  and  of  pri- 
vate men,  now  strangled  by  cares,  now  overpowered 
by  the  loud  noises  of  really  unimportant  events,  now 
oppressed  by  a  vicious  conservatism,  now  fairly  con- 
quered by  sophistry,  so  that,  like  some  great  subterra- 
nean river,  it  is  forced  to  descend  into  the  soil,  bury- 
ing itself  in  the  hearts  of  the  few  faithful,  until,  being 
a  divine  thing,  it  emerges  dear  and  beautiful  as  ever, 
and  unobservant  men  suppose  that  it  has  sprung  up 
among  them  for  the  first  time. 

Soon  it  enters  on  a  larger  career,  is  at  one  time  fur- 
thered, at  another  hindered,  by  men's  vanity,  partakes 
largely  of  love,  of  honor,  and  ambition,  enters  into 
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the  intrigaes  of  courts,  of  senates,  of  administratioDS, 
is  borne  out  in  fleets  and  armies,  and  comes  forth  to 
conquer  or  to  die. 

The  history  of  encomiendas  is,  perhaps,  the  largest 
branch  of  the  greatest  public  cause  the  world  has  yet 
seen,  and  embraces  all  the  hopes,  influences,  and  vicis- 
situdes that  have  been  described  above. 

It  is  a  misfortune  that,  with  the  exception  of  one 
Italian  gentleman,  Benzoni,  we  have  no  instance  of  an 
independent  traveler  going  to  the  New  World,  and 
making  his  remarks  upon  the  state  of  society  in  it. 
But,  if  there  had  been  such  travelers,  the  aspects  which 
the  conquered  country  would  have  presented  to  them 
would  have  been  very  various  and  very  difficult  to  un- 
derstand. They  would  have  seen  some  Indians  with 
marks  in  their  faces  toiling  at  the  mines,  while  other 
Indians,  imbranded,  and  perhaps  with  their  wives, 
were  also  engaged  in  the  same  unwelcome  toiL  They 
would  have  noticed  some  Indians  at  work  in  domestic 
offices  in  and  about  the  Spanish  houses ;  other  Indians 
employed  in  erecting  public  buildings  and  monasteries ; 
others  working,  in  their  rude,  primitive  way,  upon  their 
own  plantations ;  others  occupied  in  the  new  employ- 
ment, to  them,  of  tenduig  cattle  brought  from  Spain ; 
others  engaged  in  manu&ctories  of  silk  and  cotton ; 
others  reckoning  with  king's  officers,  and  involved  in 
all  the  intricacies  of  minute  accounts.  Every  where, 
on  all  roads,  tracks,  and  by-paths,  they  would  have 
seen  Indians  carrying  burdens;  and  these  travelers 
must  have  noticed  the  extraordinary  fact  that  an  ac- 
tivity in  commerce,  war,  and  public  works,  greater  per- 
haps than  that  of  Europe  at  the  same  time,  was  de- 
pendent, as  regards  transport,  upon  men  instead  of 
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beasts  of  burden.  Such  a  state  of  things  the  world 
had  never  seen  before- 
Then  across  the  path  of  these  travelers  would  have 
moved  a  small,  stem-looking  body  of  Spaniards,  fully 
armed,  and  followed  by  more  thousands  of  Indians 
than  the  men  in  armor  numbered  hundreds — ^probably 
five  thousand  Indians  and  three  hundred  Spaniards. 
These  were  about  to  make  what  they  call  an  entrance 
(entradd)  into  some  unknown  or  half-known  adjacent 
country.  If  the  travelers,  without  attracting  the  no- 
tice of  the  conquerors,  could  have  gained  the  opportu- 
nity of  speaking  a  few  words  with  any  of  the  Indians 
engaged  in  these  various  ways,  they  would  soon  have 
heard  narratives  varying  in  a  hundred  particulars,  but 
uniform  in  one  respect,  namely,  that  the  Indians  were 
all  unwillingly  engaged  in  working  for  alien  masters. 
We  have  no  such  accounts  of  travelers  to  aid  us, 
neither  will  the  formal  accounts  of  the  historian  throw 
much  light  upon  this  matter.  It  is  the  remark  of  one 
of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  (and  it  is  from  lawyers 
and  priests  that  most  information  is  to  be  derived  in 
this  all-important  part  of  the  history)  that  all  the  his- 
torians, Gomara,  Eemesal,  Herrera,  Torquemada, 
though  treating  of  political  matters,  put  aside  the 
question  of  encondendas — ^that  stlbject,  however,  be- 
ing, as  the  lawyer  well  observes,  the  end  to  which  all 
these  political  matters  were  directed.*  This  is  not 
surprising ;  the  same  thing  may  be  observed  in  The- 
ology as  in  History ;  and  it  must  have  occurred  to  ev- 
ery studious  person  how,  in  the  cloud  of  comment  on 
a  difficult  passage  in  the  Bible,  the  commentators  often 
seem  to  avoid  the  whole  gist  of  the  difficulty.     It  is 

*  "Siendo  el  fin  a  que  todas  se  dirigen." — Antonio  de  Leon, 
Tratado  de  Confirmaciones  BealeSf  parte  i.,  cap.  4.     Madrid,  1630. 
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curious  that,  in  the  works  of  a  rough  soldier*  of  that 
period,  who  merely  aimed  at  giving  an  account  of  how 
Indians  should  be  made  war  upon,  there  is  a  keen  per- 
ception of  what  was  the  real  difficulty  of  the  Conquest, 
namely,  the  division  of  the  spoil.  He  justly  declares 
that  the  day  when  a  commander  had  to  apportion  In- 
dians among  his  followers  was  the  most  embarrassing 
day  of  his  career ;  and  if  the  captain  were  a  states- 
man as  well  as  a  soldier,  such  as  Cortez,  the  embar- 
rassment would  be  greatly  enhanced  to  him  by  his 
keen  perception  of  the  importance  of  his  proceedings. 

I  can  not  better  begin  this  very  difficult  and  com- 
plicated subject,  which,  however,  if  once  understood, 
will  reward  all  the  attention  it  requires,  containing  in 
it  the  end  and  object  for  which  this  work  was  written, 
than  1)7  giving  a  precise  definition,  according  to  the 
best  kjpanish  legists,  of  what  an  encomienda  was.  It 
was  "  a  right,  conceded  by  royal  bounty  {d  merced  y 
voluntad  del  Hei/f)  to  well-deserving  persons  in  the 
Indies,  to  receive  and  enjoy  for  themselves  the  tributes 
of  the  Indians  who  should  be  assigned  to  them,  with 
a  charge  of  providing  for  the  good  of  those  Indians 

*  BiEGo  DB  Vargas  Machuca. 

t  These  words  were  considered  to  limit  the  encomienda  to  one  life : 
"  Eran  con  el"  {el  here  meant  the  above  words,  mercedj  &c.)  "  las  En- 
comiendas  por  sola  una  vida :  porque  no  dura  mas  la  merced  i  volun- 
tad del  Rey  en  las  gracias  i  mercedes ;  que  como  son  personales,  se 
extinguen  con  la  persona,  sin  passar  a  sucessor.  Assi  se  dan  oy  las 
pla9as  de  Presidentes,  Oydores,  Alcaldes  del  Crimen,  Oficiales  Reales ; 
i  otros  oficios  destos  i  de  aquellos  Reynos,  que  se  reputan  de  por  vida, 
por  esta  clausula." — ^Antonio  de  Leon,  Confirmadones  Reales j  parte  i., 
cap.  iii.,  p.  11. 

The  limitation  was  not  an  afterthought,  for  we  find  the  expression  . 
euarUo  nuestra  merced  e  voluntad  fuere  e  no  mas  in  the  letter  of  Ferdi- 
nand to  Columbus,  dated  1609,  granting  him  permission  to  make  re- 
partimientos.  ^ee  vol.  i.,  p.  217. 
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in  spiritual  and  temporal  matters,  and  of  inhabiting 
and  defending  the  provinces  where  these  encomiendas 
should  be  granted  to  them."* 

It  may  seem,  at  first  sight,  that  this  will  not  be  a 
very  attractive  subject ;  but  if  we  find  it  tminterest- 
ing,  it  will  only  be  from  our  want  of  knowledge  or 
want  of  imagination.  We  proudly  foUow,  identifying 
ourselves  with  him,  some  merely  stupid  or  selfish  con- 
queror, and  scarcely  spend  a  few  poor  thoughts  upon 
the  fate  of  millions,  who  lived  at  the  same  time,  and 
were  affected  in  a  thousand  ways  by  his  conquests. 
In  this  particular  case  of  the  conquest  of  America, 
there  was,  however,  more  at  hazard  for  mankind  than 
had  ever  occurred  before  or  can  well  occur  hereafter. 
Distant  Africa  was  immediately  to  feel  the  effect  of 
even  slight  changes  of  legislation  at  the  Spanish  court, 
and  the  petty  conquests  of  some  ignorant  captain,  and 
the  obscure  endfeavors  of  some  humble  priest,  were  to 
be  magnified  in  the  most  gigantic  and  portentous  man- 
ner, and  to  be  felt  hereafter  throughout  the  whole  civ- 
ilized world.  If  mere  destruction  of  life,  the  life  of 
men  like  ourselves,  be  taken  into  account,  this  con- 
quest and  its  consequences  will  be  found  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  transactions  in  history ;  for,  however  we 
may  grieve  to  hear  it,  further  research  only  more  and 
more  supports  the  statements  of  Las  Casas,  who  was 

*  I  have  framed  the  above  definition  from  Solobzano  (Politica  In- 
diaruLy  lib.  iii.,  cap.  3,  Madrid,  1647),  omitting  that  part  of  his  definition 
which  applies  to  later  periods  in  the  history  of  the  Encomienda. 

With  respect  to  the  claim  which  the  Indians  had  upon  the  good  of- 
fices of  their  encomenderos,  Acosta  is  very  decisive.  "  Sunt  propria 
susceptores  Indorum,  sive  Patroni  Xita  enim  appellare  malo,  quos  vul- 
gus  nostrum  suo  sermone  Encomenderos  vocat)  quibus  pro  cura,  ac 
providentia,  quam  gerere  debent  hominum  sus  fidei,  ac  tutelae  com- 
missorum,  licet  san^  tributa  qusdam  vicissim  capere." — De  procuran- 
da  salute  Indorum,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  10,  p.  286.     Coloniffi  Agrippinae,  1696. 
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wont  to  estimate  the  loss  of  lives  by  millions — ^a  way 
of  talking  which  has  ever  since  seemed  to  imply  great 
exaggeration,  but  which  we  must  henceforth  listen  to 
with  respectful  attention,  if  not  with  complete  assent. 

The  first  thing  that  will  strike  the  careful  reader  is 
that  the  foregoing  definition  of  encomienda  will  by  no 
means  justify  or  account  for  the  various  kinds  of  forced 
service  which  I  picture  those  travelers  to  have  seen 
who  might  have  visited  the  Spanish  Indies  within  the 
first  fifty  years  after  its  conquest.  But  this  apparent 
discrepancy  may  be  easily  explained.  These  encomi- 
endas  were  not  given,  theoretically  at  least,  until  after 
the  complete  conquest  of  the  province  in  which  they 
were  given.  During  the  time  of  war,  those  Indians 
who  were  made  prisoners  were  considered  slaves,  and 
were  called  Indios  de  guerra^  just  the  same  as  when 
the  Spaniards  made  war  upon  the  Moors  of  Barbary, 
the  slaves,  in  that  case,  being  called  Berberiscos. 

Then  there  were  the  ransomed  slavgs,  Indios  de  res^ 
cate^  as  they  were  called,  who,  being  originally  slaves 
in  their  own  tribe,  were  delivered  by  the  cacique  of 
that  tribe,  or  by  other  Indians,  in  lieu  of  tribute. 
Upon  this  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  word  slave 
meant  a  very  different  thing  in  Indian  language  from 
what  it  did  in  Spanish  language,  and  certainly  did  not 
exceed  in  signification  the  word  vassal.  A  slave  in 
an  Indian  tribe,  as  Las  Casas  remarks,  possessed  his 
house,  his  hearth,  his  private  property,  his  farm,  his 
wife,  his  children,  and  his  liberty,  except  when  at  cer- 
tain stated  times  his  lord  had  need  of  him  to  build  his 
house,  or  labor  upon  a  field*  or  at  other  similar  things 
which  occurred  at  stated  intervals.*     This  statement 

*  "  Porqoe  tenia  su  casa,  y  su  hogar,  y  su  peculio,  y  hazienda,  e 
su  mager,  e  bus  hijos,  y  gozar  de  su  libertad,  como  los  otros  siibditos 
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is  borne  out  by  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Emperor  from 
the  auditors  of  Mexico,  in  which  they  say  that,  "grant- 
ed that  among  the  Indians  there  were  slaves,  the  one 
servitude  is  very  different  from  the  other.  The  In- 
dians treated  their  slaves  as  relations  and  vassals,  the 
Christians  as  dogs."*  The  Avdiencia  proceed  to  re-  . 
mark  that  slaves  were  wont  to  succeed  their  masters 
in  their  seignories,  and  they  illustrate  this  by  saying 
that  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  it  was  a  slave  who 
governed  that  part  of  the  citadel  which  is  called  Te- 
mixtitan.  Moreover,  such  confidence  was  placed  in 
this  man,  that  Cortez  himself  gave  him  the  same  gov- 
ernment after  the  death  of  King  Quauhtemotzin.  The 
auditors  conclude  by  saying,  "  He  is  dead,  and  there 
is  here  a  son  of  his  who  went  with  the  marquis  to  kiss 
your  majesty's  hands,  "f 

The  causes  for  which  these  men  were  made  slaves 
in  their  own  tribes  were  of  the  most  trivial  nature,  and 
such  as  would  go  some  way  to  prove  that  the  slavery 
itself  was  light.  In  times  of  scarcity,  a  parent  would 
sell  a  son  or  a  daughter  for  two  fanegaa  ^f  maize. 

libres  bus  vezinos ;  sino  era  quando  el  sefior  avia  menester  hazer  sn 
casa,  6  labrar  su  sementera,  6  otras  cosas  semejantes  que  se  hazian  a 
BUS  tiempos." — Vn  tratado  que  el  Obispo  de  la  Citidad  Real  de  Ckiapa, 
Don  Fray  Bartholomb  db  las  Gasas,  6  Casaus,  compuso  per  co- 
mission  del  Consejo  Real  de  las  IndiaSf  sobre  la  materia  de  los  Indios 
que  se  han  hecho  en  ellas  esclavos,  p.  131.     Afio  1552. 

*  "  Puesto  que  entre  los  Indios  huviese  esclavos  es  cosa  muy  difer- 
ente  la  una  servidumbre  de  la  otra.  Ellos  los  trataban  como  parientes 
1  vasallos,  los  Cristianos  como  perros." — Coleccion  de  Mcnoz,  MS., 
torn.  Ixxix. 

t  "  Asi  dicen  que  era  esclavo  un  Tapia  que  govemaba  la  parte  desta 
Giudad  que  se  dice  Temixtitan.  ......  ^A  este  encomendo  la  govema- 

cion  despues  de  la  muerte  de  Goatemucin  el  Marques  i  le  llebo  No.  de 
Guzman  a  la  guerra  donde  fue.  £s  muerto  i  esta  aqui  un  hijo  sujo 
que  fue  con  el  Marques  a  besar  las  manos  a  Vuestra  Magestad."-^ 
Coleccion  de  Munoz,  MS.,  torn.  Izxix. 
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The  slightest  robbery  was  punished  with  slavery,  and 
then,  if  the  slave  gave  any  thing  to  his  relatives  from 
the  house  of  his  master,  they. were  liable  to  be  made 
slaves.  In  cases  of  non-payment  of  debt,  as  in  the 
Boman  law,  after  a  certain  time  the  debtor  became  a 
slave.  If  a  slave  fled,  the  lord  took  the  nearest  kins- 
man of  the  fugitive  for  a  slave,  by  which  it  seems  that 
relationship  in  those  countries  had  the  inconveniences 
that  it  seems  to  have  in  China  now. 

But  the  strangest  and  most  ludicrous  way  in  which 
a  free  Indian  could  become  a  slave  was  by  losing  at  a 
game  of  ball,  in  which  practiced  players  inveigled  their 
simple  brethren,  after  the  fashion  of  modem  sharpers, 
showing  rich  things  to  be  gained,  and  pretending  that 
they  themselves  knew  nothing  of  the  game. 

This  account  of  the  ways  in  which  the  Indians  be- 
came slaves  among  their  own  people  is  confirmed  by 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  Emperor  in  1525  from  the 
Contador  of  Mexico,  Kodrigo  de  Albornoz.*    It  is  one 

*  '*  El  dafio,  Catholica  Magestad,  que  se  hace  a  los  Indios  de  sacar  i 
herrar  tantos  esclavos  es  que  los  Senores  Indios  destas  partes  el  may- 
or servicio  e  ayuda  que  tienen  para  poblar  i  cultivar  su  tierra,  i  dar  el 
tributo  a  los  cristianos  a  quien  estan  encomendados  es  tener  esclavos 
de  quien  en  esto  se  sirven  mucho,  lo  segundo  que  como  los  cristianos 
les  demandan  muchos  mas  de  los  que  les  pueden  dar  por  contentar  a 
los  cristianos  a  vuelta  de  10  esclavos  vienen  otros  6  vasallos  que  no  lo 
son,  1  algunas  voces  los  hierran  como  a  los  esclavos  porque  los  mesmos 
siendo  algunos  libres  por  contentar  a  sus  Senores  dicen  que  son  escla- 
vos ;  lo  tercero  que  quando  no  bastan  de  los  vasallos  como  los  Indios 
tienen  a  10  1 12  mugeres  en  especial  los  que  son  personas  prindpales 
acaeze  a  tener  20  i  30  hijos  i  traer  algunos  dellos  i  venderlos  entre  si 
que  parece  lo  tienen  por  grangeria  como  los  cristianos  de  los  animales, 
lo  quarto  que  por  mui  faciles  cosas  i  de  poco  crimen  hacen  unos  a 
otros  esclavos  a  unos  porque  a  sus  padres  6  madres  les  dieron  diez  6 
doce  anegas  de  maiz^  a  otro  porque  le  dieron  a  su  padre  siete  li  ocho 
mantillas  de  los  que  ellos  se  cubren,  a  otro  le  hacen  esclavo  porque 
hurto  diez  mazorcas  de  maiz  6  quatro,  a  otro  porque  siendo  nino  le  dio 
uno  de  comer  medio  ano  6  uno  aunque  se  serviese  de  el,  i  asi  por  estas 
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of  the  first  official  notices  that  exists,  I  beUeve,  of  the 
abuses  respecting  ransomed  slaves.  In  the  course  of 
the  letter,  the  contador  gives  his  opinion  of  the  nature 
and  genius  of  the  people.  He  finds  them  to  be  a  race 
of  buyers  and  sellers,  as  they  had  shown  by  already 
adapting  themselves  to  the  tastes  of  the  Spaniards  as 
purchasers,^  and  he  adds  that  they  are  as  much  de- 
voted to  all  kinds  of  work  as  the  laborers  of  Spain, 
only  that  they  are  more  subtle  and  lively  {mas  subtUes 
i  vivos). 

The  contador  exposes  an  evil  which  has  not  hitherto 
been  commented  upon  with  respect  to  ransomed  slaves. 
It  was  bad  enough  that  men,  made  slaves  for  such  light 
and  ludricrous  causes  as  have  been  referred  to,  should 
exchange  a  sunny,  silken  slavery  for  the  dark,  iron  one 
of  new  and  alien  masters ;  but,  as  he  points  out,  when 
the  Spaniards  demanded  slaves  of  the  caciques,  the 
result  was,  that,  in  order  to  content  the  Christians,  to 
every  ten  slaves  there  came  six  vassals  who  were  no 
slaves.  The  contador,  like  a  good  man  of  business, 
does  not  point  out  an  evil  without  at  the  same  time 
suggesting  a  remedy.  He  advises  that  a  distinction 
should  be  taken,  not  only  affecting  the  slaves  which 
the  caciques  shall  hereafter  deliver,  but  also  those 
which  they  had  delivered,  and  that  this  distinction 
should  refer  to  the  original  causes  of  slavery.  For 
instance,  if  the  Indian  that  was  asserted  to  be  a  slave 
should  have  been  bom  of  slave  parents,  or  if  he  should 
have  been  captured  in  any  of  their  wars,  he  should  still 
be  considered  to  be  a  slave.     But  if  he  had  been  made 

cosas  mui  ^ciles,  i  de  burla  se  hacen  unos  a  otros  esclavos."-^yl/  Em- 
PERADOR  Carlos  V.,  Rodrigo  db  Albornoz,  en  Temistitan  a  15  de 
Diciembre,  de  1525.     Coleccion  de  MuNOZ,  MS.,  torn.  Ixxvii. 
*  "  Crian  aves  de  Espana." 
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a  slave  from  any  of  these  foolish  little  causes  {aqueU' 
las  poquedadei)^  his  slavery  should  not  be  admitted. 
As  the  contador  feared,  however,  that  it  would  be  of 
no  use  to  return  those  Indians  who  might  be  pro- 
nounced to  be  free,  he  suggested  that  they  should  be 
considered  as  nahorias  (a  native  term  for  a  servant 
who  was  engaged  to  serve  for  one  or  two  years)  ;♦  and 
he  added  that,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  se- 
cretly branded,  and  so  degraded  into  slavery,  he  would 
take  the  trouble  to  keep  an  account  of  them  in  an  offi- 
cial book,  that  so  their  masters  might  be  compelled  to 
produce  them  when  asked. 

In  the  course  of  this  letter  the  contador  suggests  to 
the  Emperor  to  send  for  the  Licentiate  Zuazo  as  a 
perjson  who  could  give  lus  majesty  "thorough  light 
and  information"t  about  New  Spain.  This  is  the 
same  Zuazo  who  had  been  banished  by  the  factor. 
He  was  also  a  friend  of  Las  Casas,  as  the  reader  will 
recollect,  and  was  sent  by  the  Cardinal  Ximenes  to 
accompany  the  Jeronimites  in  their  mission.  He  was 
the  man  whose  appointment  the  cardinal  compelled  the 
unwilling  privy  councilors  to  sign.  It  is  very  inter- 
esting to  trace  this  connection,  and  to  see  how  a  good 
cause  gradually  gathers  fitting  men  to  aid  it. 

*  For  a  definition  of  this  term,  see  the  following  passage  from  An- 
tonio DE  Leon  :  *'  Gomen9aron  luego  algunos  ReUgiosos  a  dudar,  de 
la  justificacion  deste  repartimiento  :  por  lo  qual  se  declaro,  que  no  avia 
de  ser  de  por  vida,  sino  que  los  Indios  avian  de  servir  por  Naborias,  6 
Tapias,  que  era  servicio  de  uno  6  dos  anos,  i  despues  por  otros  dos,  i 
asi  temporalmente/' — Gonfirmaciones  Reales,  parte  i.^  cap.  i. 

t  "  ^I  si  assi  desto  como  de  todo  lo  demas  destas  partes  Yuestra 
Magestad  quisiere  largamente  ser  informado  mande  embiar  a  la  Espa- 
fiola  por  el  Licenciado  Zuazo  que  ha  estado  en  las  islas  ocho  o  diez 
afios,  i  en  esta  tieria  ha  dias  que  le  conocen  bien  muchos  del  consejo, 
1  tiene  mucha  esperiencia  i  bondad  e  podra  dar  entera  luz  e  informa* 
cion  a  Yuestra  Magestad  de  todo  en  especial  desta  que  es  mui  diferente 
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I  do  not  know  whether  any  direct  answer  was  given 
to  the  important  letter  of  the  Contador  of  Mexico,  but 
in  the  following  year  a  general  order  was  issued  from 
the  court  of  Spain  that  all  authorities  in  the  Indies 
should  ascertain  who  possessed  Indian  slaves  taken 
from  their  own  country,  and  that,  if  these  slaves  wishr 
ed  it,  they  should  be  returned  to  their  own  country, 
provided  it  could  be  done  without  inconvenience ;  and, 
if  that  could  not  be  done,  they  should  be  set  at  liberty 
where  they  were,  if  they  could  take  care  of  themselves. 
It  was  fiirther  added  that,  if  the  said  Indians  were 
Christians,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  return  to 
their  country,  on  account  of  the  danger  which  would 
foHow  to  their  souls.*  This  general  order,  which 
seems,  at  first,  very  large  and  very  strong,  was,  I  im- 
agine, entirely  inoperative,  on  account  of  the  excep- 
tions allowed ;  and  it  was  probably  not  meant  to  apply 
to  slaves  of  war  or  slaves  of  ransom,  but  rather  to 
slaves  of  commerce,  for  a  custom  began  to  arise  of  im- 
porting in  large  numbers  Indian  slaves  from  the  Con- 
tinent to  the  West  India  islands,  and  to  Spain  itself. 

However,  in  1528,  if  not  before,  a  great  step  was 
taken,  which  affected  both  slaves  of  ransom  and  slaves 

de  todas  las  otras  Islas  e  tierras.^'-^^^  Emperador,  Rodrioo  de  Al- 
BORNOZ.     Coleccion  de  Munoz,  MS.,  torn.  Ixxvii. 

*  "  Que  las  Justicias  procurasen  de  saber  quienes  tenian  Indios  Es- 
olavos,  traidos  de  sus  Tierras  ;  i  queriendo  ellos,  los  hiciesen  bolf^er  a 
ellas,  si  buenamente,  i  sin  incomodidad  se  pudiese  hacer ;  i  ncT  se  pa- 
diendo,  los  pusiesen  en  su  libertad,  segun  que  para  ello  le  diese  lugar 
la  capacidad  de  sus  Personas,  teniendo  consideracion  al  provecho  de 
los  Indios,  para  que  fuesen  tratados  como  libres,  bien  mantenidos,  i 
govemados,  sin  darles  demasiado  trabajo ;  i  que  si  los  dichos  Indios 
fuesen  Ghristianos,  no  se  dexasen  bolver  a  sus  tierras,  por  el  peligro 
que  a  sus  'Animas  se  les  seguia." — Herreea,  Hist,  de  las  Indios,  dec. 
iii.)  lib.  ix.,  cap.  2. 
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of  war.  This  was,  that  the  government  should  be  le* 
sponsible  for  the  branding  of  slaves,  and  that  it  should 
not  be  done  by  private  persons.  As  this  is  a  very  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation,  and  is  briefly  expressed,  it 
may  be  given  in  fiill.  "  By  reason  of  the  disorder  in 
making  slaves,  and  selling  free  Indians  that  are  not 
slaves,  it  is  commanded  that  whosoever  shall  possess 
Indians  whom  he  asserts  to  be  slaves  shall  pres^it 
them  before  the  authorities  {la  jttsticid)  in  the  place 
where  the  royal  officers  may  be,  and  show  the  title  or 
cause  why  these  men  are  slaves ;  and,  the  authorities 
approving,  the  slave  shall  be  inscribed  by  a  scrivener, 
and  branded  with  an  iron,  which  only  the  authorities 
shall  keep,  and  no  private  person.  The  Indian  who  is 
found  to  have  been  made  a  slave  unjustly,  let  him  be 
set  at  liberty,  and  notification  made  by  the  public  crier." 

This  document  was  executed  at  Madrid  on  the  19th 
of  September,  1528,  and  is  signed  by  Cobos,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.* 

The  same  year  was  signalized  by  a  royal  order  in 
£9ivor  of  the  negroes,  which,  though  it  a  little  interrupt 
the  thread  of  the  narrative,  must  find  a  place  here.  It 
says  that,  in  order  to  animate  the  negroes  to  work,  and 
to  induce  them  to  marry,  the  Emperor  is  informed  that 
it  would  be  well  that  they  should  be  enabled  to  pur- 
chase their  fireedom,  fixing  the  rate  at  twenty  marks 
of  gold  at  the  least ;  and  he  desires  the  authorities  to 

*  "  Por  fa  desorden  en  hacer  esclavos  i  venderlos  a  Indios  libres  que 
qualqaiera  que  tenga  Indios  que  pretenda  esclavos  loi  presente  ante 
la  Justicia  en  el  lugar  do  esten  los  Oficiales  Reales,  i  muestren  el  ti- 
tulo  6  causa  porque  lo  son,  i  aprobandolo  la  Justicia,  se  escriban  por 
el  Escribano  i  se  hierren  con  el  hierro  que  solo  la  Justicia  tendra,  i  no 
particular  alguno.  £1  que  se  halle  ser  llecho  esclavo  injustamente 
pongase  en  libertad  i  pregonese.'^ — Provision  Real;  Secbetario  Co- 
vos,  Madrid,  19  de  Setiembre,  1628.  CoUecion  de  Munoz,  MS.,  torn, 
tonriii. 
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consider  of  this,  and  to  let  him  know  their  opinion.* 
We  are  not  informed  of  the  answer  given  in  reply  bj 
the  authorities  at  Mexico. 

In  the  following  year,  1629,  when  Charles  the  Fifth 
was  going  to  be  crowned  by  the  Pope,  he  sent  orders 
from  Barcelona  to  the  Council  <rf  Castile  that  they 
should  discuss  and  resolve  upon  the  future  govern- 
ment of  the  Indies.  The  resolutions  they  came  to  and 
the  orders  they  gave  will  be  more  largely  mentioned 
hereafter ;  but  in  this  matter  of  branding  slaves  it  may 
be  noticed  that  they  forbade  that  any  Indian  should 
be  made  a  slave,  and  ordered  that  those  who  had  been 

*  **  Assi  mismo  soy  infonnado,  que  para  que  los  negros,  que  se  pas- 
san  a  essas  partes  se  assegurassen  y  no  se  al^assen,  ni  se  ausentassen 
^  se  animassen  a  trabajar  y  servir  a  sus  duefios,  con  mas  voluntad  de- 
mas  de  casallos,  seria  bien  que  serviendo  cierto  tiempo,  y  dando  cada 
uno  a  su  duefio  hasta  veynte  marcos  de  oro,  por  \o  menos,  y  dende  ar- 
riba  lo  que  a  vosotros  os  pareciere,  segun  la  calidad  y  condicion  y  edad 
de  cada  uno,  y  a  este  respeto  subiendo  6  abasando  en  el  tiempo  y  pre- 
cio  sus  mugeres  y  hijos,  de  los  que  fuessen  casados,  quedassen  libres 
y  estuviessen  dello  certinidad :  sera  bien,  que  entre  yosotros  platiques 
enello,  dando  parte  a  las  personas  que  vos  pareciere,  que  convenga  y 
de  quien  se  puede  fiar,  y  me  embieys  vuestro  parecer." — Vasco  db 
PuoA,  Promsiones  Cedulas  Instruciones  de  su  Magestad:  ordenan^as 
de  difurUos  y  audtenciat  para  la  huena  expedicion  de  los  negoctos,  y  ad- 
ministracion  de  justicia :  y  govemacion  desta  Nuerfa-Espana :  y  para 
el  buen  tratamiento  y  conservacton  de  los  Indtos,  dende  el  ana  1525, 
hasta  este  presente  de  63.  En  Mexico  en  casa  de  Pedro  Ocharte  1563, 
fol.  20. 

Puga's  CollecAon  of  Ordinances,  printed  in  Mexico  in  1563,  in  folio, 
is  the  earliest  summaiy  of  Spanish  colonial  law  relating  to  the  New 
World.  It  is  a  work  of  the  highest  rarity :  there  is  not  a  copy  known 
to  exist  in  England.  The  one  which  I  have  made  use  of  belongs  to 
John  Carter  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  America, 
who  kindly  sent  it  over  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Henry  Stevens,  in  order  that 
I  might  be  permitted  to  consult  it.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge, 
the  American  collectors  of  books  are  exceedingly  liberal  and  courteous 
in  the  use  of  them,  and  seem  really  to  understand  what  the  object 
should  be  in  forming  a  great  library. 
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branded  should  be  examined  to  see  whether  they  had 
been  the  yictims  of  anj  firaud.  There  is  reason  to 
think  that  the  orders  sent  out  on  this  occasion  by  the 
council  were  given  by  way  of  instructions  to  the  sev- 
eral governors  in  the  Indies,  and  not  by  way  of  com- 
mand,* for  certainly  this  order  about  slaves  was  not 
carried  into  effect  atrthat  time* 

In  the  year  1628,  a  less  promising  but  more  effect- 
ual order  had  been  written  by  Secretary  Cobos,  at  the 
command  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  to  the  Audiencia  of 
Mexico,  and  to  the  Bishops  of  Mexico  and  Tlascala, 
commanding  them  to  look  very  sharply,  not  only  for 
the  future,  but  into  the  past,  as  to  the  causes  and  jus- 
tifications of  the  wars  and  forays  that  had  been  made 
in  that  country  against  the  Indians.  In  the  course  of 
the  letter  the  Emperor  tells  the  authorities  that  they 
have  to  take  notice  of  the  quality  of  the  injuries  which 
the  Indians  had  done  to  justify  their  being  declared 
slaves,  t  This  searching  investigation  forms  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  vague  permission  given  by  the  cele- 
brated Requerimiento  used  in  Ferdinand's  time. 

The  foregoing  order,  however,  was  feeble  when  com- 
pared with  one  that  was  issued  by  Charles  in  the  year 
1530,  in  which  he  declares  that,  let  the  war  between 
the  Spaniards  and  the  Indians  be  ever  so  just,  even  if 
it  be  commanded  by  himself,  or  by  whoever  shall  have 
his  authority,  they  shall  not  dare  to  capture  Indians, 

*  **  Otro  61  parece,  que  estos  articulos  6  los  que  se  huvieren  de  or- 
denar,  vayan  por  via  de  instrucion,  para  el  Governador,  6  Preaidente, 
J  no  por  precepte.*' — Antonio  de  Remesal,  Historia  de  San  VincenU 
de  ChiapOj  y  GtuUemalOj  lib.  ii.,  cap.  5.     Madrid,  1619. 

t  '*  Aveis  de  tener  respecto  a  la  calidad  de  los  dafios,  qae  los  dichos 
Indies  hizieron,  para  poder  ser  declarados  por  csclavos." — Pug  a,  Pro- 
vtsiones,  fol.  67. 
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and  to  hold  them  as  slaves  anj  where  throughout  his 
dominions  in  the  Indies  already  discovered  or  to  he 
hereafter  discovered.*  This  is  very  emphatically  laid 
down,  and  is  a  considerable  step  in  the  up-hill  work 
of  humane  legislation. 

It  is  manifest  from  casual  notices  that,  for  some 
time  after  the  period  of  the  last-named  royal  order,  the 
oflScial  branding  went  on,  but  it  is  evident  that  the 
principal  authorities  in  the  Indies  were  resolved  to 
discountenance  the  practice.  Both  the  Audieneia 
and  the  Bishop  of  Mexico  address  letters  to  the  Em- 
peror, complaining  that  the  official  branding-iron  for 
ransomed  slaves  {Jiierro  de  reseat^  had  been  conceded 
to  the  Bishop  of  Guatemala.  The  Audienda  say 
that  it  will  be  the  total  ruin  of  that  land  (Guatemala).t 
The  Bishop  of  Mexico,  who  appears  to  have  been  a 
good  political  economist,  notices  that  slaves  are  said 
to  be  worth  only  twojpesos^  having  been  worth  the  pre- 
ceding year  forty  jpesos  at  Mexico  ;t  by  which  he 
means,  I  think,  to  show  that  this  permission  to  make 

*  '*  Hasta  tanto  que  espressamente  revoquemos  6  suspendamos  lo 
conteni^o  en  esta  nuestra  carta  haziendo  espressa  mincion  della  nin- 
gun  nuestro  govemador  ni  capitan  ni  alcayde  ni  otra  persona  de  qaal- 
quier  estado  dinidad  y  oficio  y  condicion  que  sea  en  tiempo  de  guerray 
aunqne  sea  justa  y  mandada  hazer  por  nos  6  por  quien  nuestro  poder 
uviere  sean  osados  de  cautivar  a  los  dichos  Indios  de  las  dichas  Indias 
islas  y  tierra  firme,  del  mar  oceano  descubiertas  ni  por  descubrir  ni  te- 
ner  los  por  los  esclavos." — Puga,  ProvisioneSf  fol.  65. 

t  "  Por  carta  del  licenciado  Marroquin  Electo  de  Guatemala  tene- 
mos  certimidad  de  haverse  concedido  el  hierro  de  rescate  para  hacer 
esclavos.  Remediese  porque  sera  totalmente  perdicion  de  aquella  ti- 
erra."— Al  Empebador,  AudikNcia,  Episcopus,  SalmeroN)  Maldona- 
DO,  Ceinos  ;  Mexico,  5  Agosto,  1533.  Coleccum  de  Munoz,  MS.,  torn. 
Ixxix. 

t  **  Haberse  concedido  bierro  a  Guatimala  sera  acabar  aquella  tier- 
ra. Dicen  que  valen  los  esclavos  a  2  pesos  Taliendo  el  afio  pasado 
aqui  a  40." — Al  Empbbador,  Episcopus  Sancti  Dominici  ;  Mexico,  8 
de  Agosto  de  1533.     Colecciqn  de  Munoz,  MS.,  tom.  Ixxix. 
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slaves  had  increased  the  numbers  and  overstocked  the 
market. 

A  similar  privilege  of  using  the  hierro  de  rescate, 
with  a  terrible  extension  of  it  to.  the  hierro  de  guerra^ 
occurs  in  a  letter  from  Compostella,  a  place  distant 
from  Mexico  two  hundred  and  twenty  leagues,  where 
the  authorities  were  displeased  because  these  privi- 
leges only  were  conceded  to  them.* 

The  general  state  of  the  case  at  this  period  I  imag- 
ine to  have  been,  that  in  the  more  civilized  places,  such 
as  Mexico,  where  authority  trod  with  a  firm  step, 
Charles's  orders  were  implicitly  obeyed ;  for  instance, 
that  his  command,  given  in  1530,  that  no  slave  should 
be  made,  even  in  a  just  war,  was  obeyed,  and  also 
that  the  orders  given  by  the  Council  of  Castile,  by 
way  of  instruction,  were  attended  to,  and  that  no  slaves 
of  ransom,  even,  were  allowed.  In  more  remote  places, 
such  as  Guatemala,  the  wars  between  the  Spaniards 
and  the  natives  were  under  some  regulations,  and  there 
were  no  Indies  de.  guerra  ;  whereas,  in  very  remote 
and  newly-settled  places^  the  original  abuses  were  in 
fidl  force.  This  makes  the  story  of  these  countries  so 
difficult  to  tell ;  for,  at  whatever  time  you  take  it  up, 
each  of  the  colonies  is  at  a  different  age  and  state  of 
progress ;  and  laws  and  ordinances  which  are  in  full 
vigor  in  one  state  are  entirely  disregarded  in  another. 

Indeed,  throughout,  in  order  that  any  amelioration 
might  take  place  in  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  it 
was  necessary  for  three  things  to  be  favorable  there- 
to ;  namely,  the  disposition  of  the  Spanish  court,  the 

*  "  Las  Mercedes  de  embiamos  los  hierros  de  rescate  i  de  guerra  son 
mui  cortas.  Son  estos  naturales  mui  barbaros." — Al  Empkbador, 
Ciudad  de  Compoitela,  Alonso  de  Casteneda  Alcalde,  Francisco 
DE  Villa  .  .  .  .  ,  Luis  Salido,  Escrivano  Pedro  Ruiz,  19  Ochcbre, 
1534.     Coleccion  de  Munoz,  MS.,  torn  Ixxx. 
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disposition  of  the  rulers  in  the  Indies  to  whom  author- 
ity had  been  delegated,  and,  thirdly,  some  feasibility 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  country  to  which  the  law 
was  to  apply  at  the  time  of  its  coming  into  operation. 
I  shall  make  myself  better  understood  by  giving  a 
single  instance.  The  court  of  Spain,  as  will  hereafter 
be  seen,  found  it  requisite  to  give  minute  orders  re- 
specting the  tasks  that  should  be  imposed  upon  the 
Indians.  On  one  occasion  those  orders  came  to  a 
town  which  had  just  suffered  from  earthquake.  The 
orders  were,  no  doubt,  set  aside ;  and,  being  once  dis- 
regarded, were  probably  not  renewed  when,  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two,  the  circumstances  would  have 
admitted  of  their  being  carried  into  effect.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  Mexico  were  generally  such  as  would 
admit  of  the  introduction  of  good  laws,  as  it  had  been 
conquered  by  the  wise  Cortez  with  far  less  devasta- 
tion* than  any  other  part  of  the  Indies ;  and  Las  Ca- 
SAS  himself  admits  that  the  state  of  the  Indians  there 
was  better  than  any  where  else. 

The  last  notice  which  I  find  of  any  thing  concern- 
ing slaves,  before^ the  promulgation  of  those  decrees 

*  There  is  an  admirable  note  on  this  subject  by  Lobenzana,  the 
Archbishop  of  Mexico,  in  his  edition  of  the  Letters  of  Cortez^  where, 
speaking  of  the  Indians,  he  says :  ''  Son  los  Labradores  de  la  Tierra, 
sin  ellos  quedaria  sin  cultivo,  y  el  motivo  de  embiarse  tanta  Riqueza 
de  NueVa-Espafia,  es  porque  hay  Indios  :  Nueva-Espa&a  mantiene  con 
Situados  a  las  Islas  Philipinas,  que  en  lo  ameno  es  un  Paraiso  terre- 
nal ;  a  la  Isla  de  Cuba,  y  Plaza  de  la  Habana,  no  obstante  que  abunda 
de  mucho  aziicar,  y  Cacao :  a  la  Isla  de  Puerto-Rico,  que  parece  la 
mas  fertil  de  toda  ]a  America,  y  a  otras  Islas :  liltimamente  la  Flota, 
que  sale  de  Yera-Cruz  para  Espaua,  es  la  mas  interesada  de  todo  el 
Mundo  en  crecida  suma  de  Moneda,  y  todo  esto,  en  mi  concepto  es, 
por  que  hay  Indios,  y  en  Cuba,  y  en  Puerto-Rico  no,  y  quanto  mas  se 
cuide  de  tener  arraigados,  y  propagados  a  los  Indios  ;  tanto  mas  cre- 
cerd  el  Haber  Real,  el  Comercio,  las  Minas,  y  todos  los  Estados,  por- 
que la  Tilma  del  Indio  d  todos  cubre." — Loeenzana,  p.  319,  note. 
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emphatically  called  the  New  laws,  in  1542,  was  a  royal 
order,  given  at  Toledo  in  1538,  by  which  no  Spaniard 
was  allowed  to  buy  or  have  any  slave  of  the  Indians, 
and  no  cacique  was  allowed  to  make  slaves,  or  sell 
them.  This  did  not  apply  to  the  slaves  which  the 
Spaniards  already  possessed. 

Thus  rested  this  branch  of  the  subject  until  the  year 
1542. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

NATUBE    OP  ENCOMIENBAS   RE-STATED,— HISTOBT  OP  ENCO- 

MIENDAS    RESUMED  FROM  THE   CONQUEST  OP  MEXICO. 

ORIGIXAL  PLAN    OP  COBTEZ. JUNTA,  IN  1523,  FORBIDS 

ENCOMIENDAS. — ^MEANWHILE  CORTEZ  HAD  GRANTED  EN- 
COMIENDAS. — ^PONCE  DE  LEON  COMES  TO  MEXICO  AS  JUDGE 
OP  RESIDENCIA. — ^HIS  INSTRUCTIONS  ABOUT  ENCOMIENDAS. 
— THE  QUESTION  NOT  DETERMINED,  ON  ACCOUNT  OP  THE 
UNSETTLED  STATE  OP  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  MEXICO. 

HAVING  now  disengaged  the  main  subject  from 
the  various  important  adjuncts  which  beset  it, 
we  may  proceed  with  more  ease  to  consider  the  history 
of  the  encomienda  system,  taken  strictly  by  itself. 
Eeferring  again  to  what  might  have  been  seen  by  an 
observant  person  in  the  Indies  at  any  time  within  fifty 
years  after  the  Conquest,  he  would  have  been  sure  to 
notice  certain  bands  of  Indians  who  were  more  closely 
connected  together  than  the  slaves,  either  of  ransom  or 
of  war,  whose  fate,  up  to  the  year  1642,  we  have  just 
been  tracing.  After  any  conquest  in  the  Indies  that 
was  not  ferociously  mismanaged  (as  was  the  case  in  the 
Terra-firma),  the  Indians  remained  in  the  pueblos  or 
villages.  There,  according  to  the  theory  of  encomien- 
das^  quoted  above,  they  were  to  live,  paying  tribute  to 
their  encomenderos,  who  theoretically  stood  in  the  place 
of  the  king,  -and  were  to  receive  this  tribute  from  the 
Indians  as  from  his  vassals.  But  such  a  state  of 
things  would  ill  have  suited  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Spaniards.  Money  is  the  most  convenient  thing 
to  receive  in  a  civilized  community ;  but  in  an  in&nt 
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colony,  personal  services  are  most  in  requisition.  Ac- 
cordingly, these  are  what  were  at  once  demanded  from^ 
the  Indians;  and,  in  order  that  this  demand  might 
consist  with  the  maintenance  of  these  Indian  ^t^i^^, 
it  was  necessary  that  a  portion  of  the  native  commu- 
nity should,  for  certain  periods  of  the  year,  quit  their 
homes,  and,  betaking  themselves  to  the  service  of  the 
Spaniards,  work  out  the  tribute  for  themselves  and  for 
the  rest  of  the  Indian  village.  This  was  called  rejpar- 
timiento.*  In  the  words  of  the  greatest  jurist  who 
has  written  on  this  subject,  Antonio  de  Leon,  "^e- 
jpartimientOj  in  New  Spain,  is  that  which  is  made 
every  week  of  the  Indians  who  are  given  for  mines  and 
Works  by  the  judges  for  that  purpose  {loa  Juezea  Re* 
partidores)^  for  which  ihi^pv^bloa  contribute,  through- 
out twenty  weeks  of  the  year,  what  they  call  the  dobla 
(a  Spanish  coin),  at  the  rate  of  ten  Indians  for  every 
hundred;  and  the  remainder  of  the  year  what  they  call 
the  sencUla  (another  Spanish  coin),  at  the  rate  of  two 
Indians  for  every  hundred.  The  above  rate  was  for 
works  and  cultivation  of  land.  When  it  was  for  mines, 
to  work  at  which  particular  ^^JZt>«  were  set  aside,  it 
was  a  contribution  for  the  whole  year,  at  the  rate  of 
four  Indians  for  every  hundred,  "t 

*  This  is  the  second  meaning  of  the  word  repartmitiUo  in  Mexico. 
The  first  was  the  original  partition  of  the  Indians  after  conquest  hy  the 
chief  captain,  or  by  the  authorities  sent  from  Spain. 

t  *'  1  es  la  causa,  que  Repartimiento  en  aquella  tienra,  se  llama  el 
que  se  haze  cada  semana,  de  los  Indies,  que  se  dan  para  minas  i  la- 
bran9a8,  por  los  Juezes  Repartidores,  que  ay  nombrados  en  los  parti- 
dos;  para  lo  qual  contribuyen  los  pueblos;  las  veinte  semanas  del 
afio,  que  llaman  de  dobla,  a  razon  de  diez  Indies  por  ciento,  i  las  de- 
mas,  que  llaman  de  sencilla,  a  razon  de  dos  por  ciento,  esto  para  la  la- 
bran9a  i  cultura :  que  si  es  para  minas,  a  que  ay  aplicados  pueblos 
particulares,  es  la  contribucion  todo  el  afio,  a  razon  de  quatro  Indios 
por  ciento." — ^Antonio  db  Lbon,  Confirmaciones  Reaiet,  parte  i.,  cap.  1. 
F2 
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The  encondenda,  with  this  fonn  of  repartition  at- 
tached to  it,  corresponds  to  nothing  in  feudality  or  vas- 
sali^,  and  maj  be  said  to  have  been  a  pecuUar  insti- 
tution, growing  out  of  the  novel  circumstances  in  the 
New  World.  The  history  of  the  encomienda  consti- 
tutes the  greatest  part  of  the  history  of  the  bulk  of  the 
people  in  the  New  World  for  many  generations. 

To  any  one  who  has  much  knowledge  of  civil  life 
or  of  history,  it  will  be  obvious  how  many  questions 
will  arise  from  such  a  strange  and  hitherto  unheard-of 
arrangement  of  labor.  What  distance  will  these  In- 
dians be  carried  from  their  homes  ?  WiU  there  be  a 
sufficient  number  left  to  provide  for  the  sustenance  of 
the  native  community  ?  Will  the  population  of  those 
communities  be  maintained?  How  will  it  be  managed 
that  the  repartition  should  be  fair?  for,  if  otherwise,  the 
same  Indians  may  be  sent  over  and  over  again,  and, 
in  fact,  be  different  in  no  respect  from  slaves.  Then, 
again,  these  services  are  to  go  for  tribute.  Who  is  to 
assign  the  value  of  the  services  or  the  rate  of  the  trib- 
ute? More  subtle  questions  still  remain  to  be  con- 
sidered, if  not  solved.  Shall  the  tax  be  a  capitation 
tax,  so  mskny  pesos  for  each  Indian,  or  shall  it  be  a 
certain  sum  for  eeich  jptieblo  f  If  the  former  is  adopt- 
ed, shall  the  women  and  children  be  liable?  Shall 
overwork  be  allowable,  so  that  the  bands  of  Indians  in 
repartimiento  may  not  only  work  out  their  own  taxes, 
and  the  taxes  of  their  little  community,  but  bring  back 
some  small  peculium  of  their  own,  which  will  render 
them  especially  welcome  when  they  return  to  their 
friends  and  families  ?  All  these  problems,  and  others 
which  I  have  not  indicated,  were  eventually  worked 
out  by  a  course  of  laborious  and  consistent  legislation, 
to  which,  I  believe,  the  world  has  never  seen  any  par- 
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allel,  and  which  mnst  have  a  very  considerable  place 
in  any  history,  aiming  to  be  complete,  that  may  here- 
after be  written,  of  slavery  or  colonization.  At  the 
first,  every  thing  was  as  vagae  in  this  matter  as  op- 
pression could  desire ;  and  oppression  loves  vagueness 
as  its  tsLYonte  element. 

In  the  course  of  this  history  it  has  been  seen  what 
was  done  by  the  earliest  discoverers  and  conquerors 
in  respect  to  encomiendasj*  and  therefore  it  will  only 
be  necessary  to  begin  at  the  point  of  time  when  Cor- 
tez  had  completed  his  audacious  conquest  of  Mexico. 
Cortez  was  a  statesman  as  well  as  a  soldier:  he  had 
lived  in  Cuba^  and  knew  well  the  destruction  of  the 
Indians  which  had  gone  on  there,  and  in  the  rest  of 
the  West  India  islands.  Moreover,  as  men  are  prone 
to  love  and  magnify  any  thing  in  which  they  have  been 
greatly  concerned,  he  was  inclined  to  rate  the  Mexican 
Indians  much  more  highly  than  those  of  the  islands ; 
and  in  the  first  mention  that  he  makes  of  this  subject, 
the  repartition  of  the  Indians,  in  his  letters  to  Charles 
the  Fifth,  he  indicates  a  project,  which,  if  it  could  have 
been  adopted,  would  have  been  the  salvation  of  those 
parts  of  the  world.  He  says  that,  considering  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  Mexican  Indians,  ^*  it  appeared  to  him  a 
grave  thing  to"  compel  them  to  serve  the  Spaniards  in 
the  manner  in  which  those  of  the  other  islands  had 
been  compelled,  "f    But  then  the  Spanish  conquerors 

*  See  ante,  vol.  i.,  book  ii ,  chap,  ii.,  p.  147, 153, 163, 172 ;  book  iii., 
chap,  i.,  p.  194 ;  chap,  ii.,  p.  216, 250 ;  book  ▼.,  chap,  i.,  p.  283 ;  book 
Ti.,  chap,  ii.,  p.  357  ;  book  viii.,  chap,  i.,  p.  438, 449 ;  chap,  ii.,  p.  469, 
478 ;  vol.  ii.,  book  ix.,  chap,  i.,  p.  44 ;  chap,  ii.,  p.  53. 

t  **  Me  parecia  cosa  grave,  por  entonces,  compelerles  a  que  sirvies- 
•en  a  los  Espaiioles  de  la  manera  qae  los  de  las  otras  Islas." — Lorkn- 
ZANA,  p.  319. 
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most  be  maintained  and  lewarded ;  and  this  necessity 
he  had  wished  to  provide  for  out  of  the  revenues  whidi 
belonged  to  the  king  in  the  Indies.  But  afterward, 
when  he  came  to  consider  the  great  expense  which  his 
majesty  had  abeady  been  put  to,  the  long  time  the 
war  had  lasted,  the  debts  which  the  Spanish  soldiers 
bad  contracted,  the  long  time  it  would  be  before  his 
majesty  could  order  any  thing  of  the  kind  which  Cor« 
tez  had  at  first  wished,  and,  above  all,  the  great  im- 
portimity  of  his  majesty's  civil  servants,  and  of  all  the 
Spaniards  (in  just  or  unjust  causes,  how  sure  an  advo- 
cate is  importunity !),  and  that  he  could  in  no  way  ex- 
cuse himself,  he  was,  as  be  says,  almost  forced  to  place 
in  deposit  to  the  Spaniards  the  lords  and  natives  of 
those  provinces.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  en^ 
comienda  in  Mexico ;  and,  as  the  most  important  com* 
munication  Cortez  had  then  to  make,  he  puts  it  last  in 
his  letter,  dated  from  the  city  of  Cuyoacan,  the  15th 
of  May,  1522. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  Cortez  was  not 
able  to  execute  his  first  plan  for  the  benefit  of  the  na- 
tives, especially  as  Mexico  was  civilized,  and  abound- 
ed in  shops  and  markets,  and  in  a  people  willing  and 
accustomed  to  work  for  money,  so  that  personal  serv- 
ices might  have  been  more  easily  dispensed  with.  The 
Spaniards,  too,  must  already  have  had  many  slaves 
made  in  the  course  of  the  war. 

But  such  good  fortune  was  not  to  be  for  these  de- 
voted lands.  Poverty  is  a  dreadful  conqueror,  and 
those  who  are  likely  to  be  vanquished  should  ever  pray, 
first,  that  their  conquerors  should  be  of  the  same  race 
with  themselves ;  and,  next,  that  they  should  come 
firom  a  rich  and  well-established  country,  so  that  their 
armies  may  be  accompanied  by  a  good  commissariat 
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and  heavy  military  chests.  There  are  many  countries 
where  the  inhabitants  in  modem  times  can  sympathize 
with  these  poor  Indians  in  being  ovemm  by  bwds  of 
ill-fed,  ill-paid,  ragged,  thriftless,  indebted  men,  who 
can  not,  in  any  way,  afford  to  be  just  or  mercifuL 
Thus,  too,  the  wrong-doing  of  Cortez,  in  stealing  away 
to  conquest,  as  he  did,  and  so  cutting  himself  off  firom 
i^ular  supplies,  and  the  support  of  established  gov- 
aimient,  comes  to  be  worked  out,  as  mostly  happens, 
upon  other  people ;  and  thus,  at  the  same  time,  was 
marred  one  of  the  most  splendid  opportunities  for  a 
conqueror,  when  religion  and  a  far  higher  dvilization 
might  have  been  intertwined  with  all  that  was  already 
good  in  the  conquered  country,  instead  of  room  being 
found  for  these  great  blessings  by  a  destruction  and  a 
desolation  in  which  they  were  unhappily  made  to  ap- 
pear as  participators. 

This  fidlure  of  the  original  great  design  of  Cortez  is 
peculiarly  provoking,  as,  if  it  had  been  adopted  in  New 
Spain,  it  would  have  been  favorably  received  in  the 
mother  country;  for  the  Indies  were,  at  this  period 
(1522),  relieved  firom  the  weight  which  had  pressed 
upon  them  for  nearly  thirty  years,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Bishop  of  Burgos.  The  bishop  had  taken 
a  warm  part  against  Cortez.  The  cause  of  Cortez  had 
been  laid  before  Pope  Adrian  when  he  was  Cardinal 
Adrian  and  Begent  of  Spain.  The  cardinal  pro* 
nounced  against  the  bishop ;  and,  finally,  the  affairs 
pf  Cortez  were  referred  to  a  great  council,  at  which  the 
Grand  Chancellor  Gattinara  and  Monsieur  de  la  Chaux* 
assisted.  The  council  decided  in  favor  of  Cortez ;  and, 
in  a  dispatch  dated  at  Yalladolid,  the  15th  of  October, 
*  The  Laxao,  or  Laxaoi,  of  the  Spanish  hUtozians. 
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1522,  he  was  named  Governor  and  CJaptain  General 
of  New  Spain.*    Gk)MARA  states  that  on  the  same  oc- 
casion power  was  given  to  Cortez  to  divide  New  Spain  ^ 
into  encomiendas.^ 

The  Bishop  of  Burgos  retired  from  court  discontent- 
ed, and  died  shortly  afterward.  His  character,  which 
is  not  an  uncommon  one  in  anj  time,  was  hard,  severe, 
&ithful,  tenacious,  conservative.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  unfit  men  in  the  world  to  deal  with  new  things, 
which  require  pliancy  and  force  of  imagination.  He 
was  succeeded  in  the  presidency  of  the  Council  of  the 
Indies  by  Gturcia  de  Loaysa,  who  had  been  General 
of  the  Dominican  Order,  and  was  now  Bishop  of  Osma 
and  Confessor  to  the  Emperor.  The  bishop  was  a 
good  man,  very  devoted  to  the  Emperor's  interests, 
and  perfectly  fearless  in  giving  advice  to  him.  I  can 
not  more  briefly  indicate  his  character  as  a  counselor 
than  by  giving  the  following  passage  from  one  of  his 
letters  to  the  Emperor,  dated  the  20th  of  December, 
1530.  "  Sire,  I  entreat  your  majesty  not  to  eat  of 
those  dishes  which  are  injurious  to  you ;  all  the  world 
knows  that  fish  disagrees  with  your  chest ;  for  Gt)d*s 
sake  remember  that  your  life  is  not  your  own,  but 
shoxdd  be  preserved  for  the  sake  of  others.  If  your 
majesty  chooses  to  destroy  your  own  property,  you 
should  not  endanger  what  belongs  to  us. 

"  Be  assured  that  I  write  in  much  distress,  for  I  am 
informed  that  your  chest  is  sometimes  heard  further 
off  than  your  tongue  (meaning  that  he  coughs  more 
than  he  speaks).     I  once  wished  your  majesty  to  do 

*  For  an  interesting  account  of  this  Junta,  see  Francisco  Diboo  di 
Satas,  Anales  de  Aragon,  cap.  78.  Also  Herbeba,  Hist,  dc  las  /n« 
diaa,  dec.  iii.,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  3. 

t  See  GoMARA,  Cronica  de  la  NuetorEspcMO,  cap.  165. 
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some  penance  for  old  sins ;  if  you  will  change  this  in- 
junction into  a  firm  resistance  against  gluttony,  it  will 
be  to  you  as  meritorious  as  flint  and  scourge.  May 
God  strengthen  your  majesty,  according  his  grace,  and 
bless  you  in  spiritual  and  temporal  matters :  Amen."* 
The  Bishop  of  Osma's  influence  is  to  be  seen,  as*  I 
imagine,t  in  the  next  important  ste^  taken  as  regards 
the  administration  of  the  Indies.  Charles  the  Fifth 
ordered  a  junta  to  be  formed  of  learned  men,  theologi- 
ans, and  jurists  {LetradoB^  Teologoe^  i  Jurhtai)^  where 
the  difficult  question  of  encomiendaa  was  again  consid- 
ered. The  Emperor  was  at  that  time  holding  the 
Cortes  at  Valladolid,  and  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
petition  on  this  subject  from  the  representative  body, 
with  an  answer  to  it  stating  that  the  Indians  could 
not  be  given  in  encomienda^  or  in  any  other  way ;  and, 
accordingly,  a  letter  was  written  to  Cortez  stating  that, 
"since  God  our  Lord  created  the  Indians  free,  we  can 
not  command  that  they  should  be  given  in  encomien^ 
da."i     Las  Casas,  in  an  address  to  the  Emperor 

*  Bradford's  Correspondence  of  the  Emperor  Charles  F.,  part  iii., 
p.  365.     London,  1850. 

t  "  La  ausencia  que  hizo  el  Cesar  de  los  Reynos  de  Espana  a  rece- 
bir  la  Corona  del  Imperio,  y  las  inquietudes  que  por  ella  se  causaron 
en  ellos,  y  la  poca  aficion  con  que  don  Juan  Rodriguez  de  Fonseca, 
Obispo  de  Burgos,  que  despachava  los  negocios  de  Indias,  mostro  a  las 
cosas  de  don  Fernando  Cortes,  por  las  quexas  que  del  dava  el  Adelan- 
tado  Diego  Velazquez,  fueron  causa  que  este  negocio  de  embiar  Re- 
ligiosos  a  la  Nueva-Espafia,  no  se  despachasse  con  la  brevedad  que 
convenia,  hasta  que  muerto  el  Obispo  de  Burgos,  se  encomendo  el  de- 
spacho  de  las  cosas  da  las  Indias  a  don  fray  Garcia  de  Loaysa  de  la 
'Orden  de  Santo  Domingo,  y  que  avia  sido  su  Mestro  General,  que  a 
la  sazon  era  Obispo  de  Osma,  y  Confessor  del  Emperador.  Y  aunque 
no  tomo  la  possession  del  oficio  de  Presidente  de  Consejo  de  Indias, 
hasta  los  dos  de  Agosto  de  mil  y  quinientos  y  veynte  y  quatro,  desde 
el  ano  antes  de  veynte  y  tres  procuro  las  cosas  de  la  Religion  de  Nue- 
▼a  Espana." — Rehbsal,  Hut.  de  Chiapa  y  Guatemala,  lib.  i.,  cap.  5. 

t  **  Esta  permiBBion,  6  forma  de  repartir^  se  continuo  hasta  el  ano 
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manj  jears  after,  reminds  bis  majesty  that  Cortez  had 
been  commanded  to  revoke  all  that  he  had  done  in 
this  matter ;  "  but  the  sinner,  for  his  own  interest,  did 
not  like  to  do  it,  and  your  majesty  thought  always  that 
it  had  been  done,  all  people  concealing  the  truth  from 
your  majesty."*  It  would  have  been  very  difficult, 
however,  for  Cortez  to  have  revoked  the  orders  he  had 
already  given  on  this  subject ;  and,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Emperor,  dated  the  15th  of  October,  1524,  he  says 
that  he  has  made  certain  ordinances,  of  which  he  sends 
a  copy  to  his  majesty.  The  copy  has  been  lost,  but 
the  orders  manifestly  related  to  this  subject  of  enco^ 
miendas.  He  intimates  that  the  Spaniards  are  not 
very  well  satisfied  with  these  orders,  especially  with 
one  which  prevented  absenteeism,  compelling  them,  to 

de  mil  i  quinientos  i  veinte  i  tres ;  que  estando  el  emperador  don  Car- 
los en  las  Cortes  de  Valladolid,  a  instancia  de  algunos  Religiosos,  por 
estar  ya  descubierta  la  Nueva-Espana,  y  ser  conveniente,  qne  en  sus 
Provincias,  por  ser  muchas,  i  may  pobladas,  se  introduzesse  i  orde- 
nasse  lo  que  mas  justificado  pareciesse,  mando  hazer  junta  de  Letra- 
dos,  Teologos,  i  Juristas,  donde  disputado  de  nuevo  el  punto  de  las  En- 
comiendas,  salio  resuelto,  que  no  se  podian  dar,  ni  repartir  Indios,  por 
este,  ni  por  otro  titulo :  de  lo  qual  ay  una  petidon  con  esta  respuesta 
en  aquellas  Cortes  :  i  por  ella  se  despacho  orden  a  don  Fernando  Cor- 
tes, para  que  no  los  repartiesse,  ni  encomendasse.  1  la  razon  que  la 
Real  cedula  ezpressa  es,  que  haziendo  relacion  de  la  dicha  Junta,  dize : 
PareciOi  ^^  ^os,  con  buenas  conciencias,  pues  Dios  nuesiro  Sehor  cn6 
los  dichos  Indios  libreSf  i  no  sujetos,  no  podemos  mandarhs  encomendart 
ni  hazer  repartimiento  dellos  a  los  Cristianos,  i  ansi  es  nuestra  vo^un- 
tad  que  se  cumpla,^^ — ^Antonio  de  Leon,  Confirmacumes  RealeSf  parte 
i.,  cap.  1. 

*  "  Y  el  pecador  por  su  proprio  interesse  no  lo  quizo  hazer ;  y  Vue- 
stra  Magestad  penso  siempre  que  lo  havia  hecho,  encubriendo  todos  a 
Vuestra  Magestad  la  verdad." — Las  Casas,  Entre  los  Remedios  que 
Don  Fray  Bartholome  de  Las  Casas,  Obispo  de  la  Ctudad  Real  de  Ckuir 
pa,  refirio  por  mandado  del  Emperador  Rey  nuestro  sehor ,  en  los  ayuvr 
tamientos  que  mando  hazer  su  Magestad  de  Prelados,  y  Letrados,  y 
personas  grandes  en  Valladolid  el  aho  de  mil  e  quinientos  y  quarenia  y 
dos,  para  reformacion  de  las  Indias,  Razon  19,  p.  206.    Seville,  1652. 
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use  the  strong  expression  of  Cortez,  "  to  root  them- 
selves in  the  land."*  He  seems  to  have  been  aware 
that  these  ordinances  rather  contradicted  what  he  had 
formerly  said  to  the  Emperor ;  for,  after  advising  their 
confirmation,  he  adds,  that  for  new  events  there  are 
new  opinions  and  counsels ;  ^^  and  if,  in  some  of  those 
things  which  I  have  said,  or  shall  hereafter  say  to  your 
majesty,  it  shall  appear  to  you  that  I  contradict  some 
of  my  past  opinions,  let  your  excellency  believe  that  a 
new  state  of  things  makes  me  give  a  different  opinion/* 
Thus  was  the  question  of  encomiendccs  in  Mexico 
again  unsettled ;  and  there  were,  as  usual,  various 
opinions  about  it.  Meanwhile,  the  opinion  of  the  Yal- 
ladolid  Junta  was  adopted  in  instructions  sent  out  to 
places  of  minor  importance ;  and  as  rejgards  Mexico, 
when  Ponce  de  Leon  was  sent  out  in  1526  to  take  a 
residencia  of  Cortez,  he  was  ordered  to  consult  with  the 
governor,  with  religious  persons,  and  with  men  of  ex- 
perience on  the  subject  of  encomiendaSj  and  also  as  to 
what  tribute  the  Indians  should  pay.  In  case  he 
should  determine  that  the  Indians  were  to  be  given  in 
encomienda^  he  should  then  consider  whether  they 
should  remain  as  they  were,  or  be  given  as  vassals  or. 
by  way  of  fief.t     If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  determined 

*  <(  De  alguhas  de  ellas  los  Espanoles,  que  en  estas  partes  residen, 
no  estan  muy  satisfechos,  en  especial  de .  aquellas,  que  los  obligan  a 
arraigarse  en  la  Tierra,  porque  todos,  6  los  mas,  tienen  pensamientos 
de  se  haber  con  estas  Tierras,  como  se  han  habido  con  las  Islas,  que 
antes  se  poblaron,  que  es  esquilmarlas,  y  destruirlas,  y  despues  dejar- 

las." — ^LOBENZANA,  p.  397. 

t  "  1  al  Licenciado  Luis  Ponce  de  Leon,  que  fue  a  tomar  la  residen- 
cia a  don  Fernando  Cortes,  se  le  dio  por  instruccion  que  con  el  Go- 
▼emador,  i  con  personas  religiosas,  i  de  ezperiencia,  platicasse  sobre  el 
encomendar  los  Indies,  i  sobre  los  tributes,  que  avian  de  pagar ;  por- 
que sobre  esto  avia  mucha  diversidad  de  pareceres,  i  avisasse  de  lo  que 
hallasse :  i  que  en  caso  que  pareciesse,  que  los  Indies  devian  quedar  en- 
comendados,  platicasse,  si  seria  Men,  que  quedassen  como  entonces  esta- 
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that  the  Indians  should  remain  firee,  paying  to  the  king 
that  which  they  paid  to  their  former  lords,  he  was  to 
see  what  could  possibly  be  done  in  the  way  of  suffi- 
cient reward  to  the  Spaniards  who  had  conquered  the 
country. 

The  instructions  given  to  Ponce  de  Leon  led  to  no 
result.  To  understand  the  cause  of  this  failure,  it'is 
requisite  to  recount  the  state  of  political  afl&irs  at  Mex- 
ico. No  man  can  do  the  great  things  that  Cortez  did, 
and  arrive  rapidly  at  such  power  as  he  obtained,  with- 
out becoming  the  subject  of  envy,  especially  with 
more  regularly  constituted  and  hereditary  authorities. 
Accordingly,  we  find  that  at  this  time,  and  for  many 
years  afterward,  the  power  of  Cortez  was  a  matter  whidi 
excited  the  jealous  apprehensions  of  the  Spanish  court. 
In  those  days,  when  publicity  was  more  difficult  than 
it  is  now,  injurious  rumors  about  a  man  did  not  come 
so  easily  to  that  point  at  which  they  may  be  publicly 
denied.  Nor  were  there  the  ready  means  of  publicly 
denying  them.  That  Cortez  had  buried  Montezuma's 
gold,  that  he  took  upon  himself  almost  regal  state,  and 
that  his  fidelity  was  dubious,  were  prevalent  reports  in 
Spain ;  and  Ponce  de  Leon  carried  out  with  him  se- 
cret instructions  to  investigate  the  accusations  against 
Cortez,  and,  if  he  found  them  true,  to  send  him  a  pris- 
oner to  Spain.  If  not  true,  Cortez  was  to  receive  the 
appointment  of  captain  generaL 

One  morning  in  July  of  the  year  1526,  Ponce  de 
Leon  arrived  at  Mexico,  and  was  received  by  Cortez 
with  all  the  proper  demonstrations  of  respect. 

van,  6  si  seria  mejor,  que  se  diessen  por  vasallos,  como  los  que  tienen 
los  Gavalleros  destos  Reynos,  6  por  via  de  feudo/^ — ^Antonio  de  Leon, 
Confirmactones  ReaUs,  parte  i.,  cap.  1.  See  also  Herrbea,  Hist,  dt 
lus  IndtaSf  dec.  iii.,  lib.  viii.,  cap.  14. 
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After  the  ceremonies  which  have  abeady  been  de- 
scribed* had  taken  place,  the  residencia  was  proclaim- 
ed by  a  herald  stating  that  whoever  felt  himself  ag- 
grieved should  now  make  his  complaint.  What  con- 
fusion such  a  proclamation  must  have  created  in  a  gov- 
ernment so  unprecedented  as  that  of  Cortez  may  be 
imagined ;  and  I  can  not  but  think  that  this  practice 
of  taking  reddencias^  apparently  a  very  plausible  one, 
was  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  government  of  the  In- 
dies. Had  the  Indians  themselves  been  able  to  lodge 
their  complaints  against  the  Spanish  conquerors,  it 
might  Have  been  some  protection  for  them,  but  we  nev- 
er hear  of  their  being  allowed  to  come  into  court ;  and 
the  faciliiy  of  making  complaints  against  the  governor, 
which  these  residencias  afforded,  must  have  rendered 
him,  unless  a  very  stem  man,  singularly  pliable  to  the 
wishes  of  his  captains,  the  very  men  against  whom  he 
had  to  protect  the  Indians.  Had  Cortez  resisted  the 
"  importunity"  before  alluded  to,  would  he  not  have 
had  additional  enemies  to  dread  at  this  residencia  f 

Note. — Referring  to  p.  129,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  Indians 
taken  out  oi  any  pueblo  for  mines,  public  works,  and  agriculture  is  not 
very  great.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  proportions  were  probably  not 
maintained,  and  that  more  Indians  were  demanded,  and  kept  for  a 
longer  time,  than  the  law  allowed.  As  might  be  expected,  there  is 
very  little  direct  evidence  on  this  head.  I  have,  however,  a  copy  of  a 
letter  (which  is  in  the  Muiioz  collection)  addressed  to  the  king  by  an 
obscure  monk,  who  was  not  in  any  official  position,  and  whom  pity 
and  Christian  charity  alone  induced  to  write. 

"  Aunque  ni  mi  bajeza  de  lugar  para  escrivir  a  Vueslra  Alteza  ni  yo 
de  oficio  sea  a  ello  obligado,  por  ser  un  Religioso  simple,  pero  porque 
se  que  segun  lo  que  son  V.  S.  por  si  mismos  i  por  lo  que  los  toca  por 
la  representacion  que  tienen  i  en  el  lugar  en  que  estan,  i  que  desean 
ser  informados  de  las  cosas  de  esta  tierra,  i  ami  tambien  por  la  lastima 
que  yo  della  i  de  su  perdicion  tengo,  i  por  lo  que  la  ley  de  cristiano  i 
religioso  de  la  orden  de  Santo  Domingo  me  obliga  aunque  como  digo 
no  haya  porque  yo  pueda  escribir." — Fray  Dominqo  db  Santo  Tomas 
fl/  Rey,  Col.  de  Munoz,  tom.  Ixxxv. 

♦  Book  xii.,  p.  64. 
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His  letter  is  dated  1650.  He  lived  in  Peru,  and  he  says  that  in  ten 
yearS)  one  half,  or  even  two  thirds,  **  of  men,  cattle,  and  the  works  of 
men*'  had  been  destroyed — ". . .  hoy  ha  diez  anos  que  ha  que  yo  entre 
in  ella,  hasta  ahora  no  hai  al  presente  la  mitad  i  de  muchas  cosas  del- 
las  ni  aun  de  tres  partes  la  una,  sino  que  todo  se  ha  acabado." 

This  destruction  was  greatly  owing  to  the  wars  in  Peru ;  but  in  the 
course  of  the  letter  the  monk  gives  an  elaborate  account  of  the  horri- 
ble sufferings  and  privations  of  the  Indians  in  the  mines  of  Potosi ; 
and  his-  conclusion  is,  that  none  of  the  Indians  who  were  taken  in  re- 
parttmtento  to  work  at  these  mines  returned  to  their  own  country. 
'*  Se  mueren  lo*  pobres  como  amnudes  nn  dueno,  .  , .  lo*  que  de  esto 
se  escapan  jamas  buelben  a  sus  tierras." 

sThe  mines  at  Potosi  may  have  been,  and  probably  were,  especially 
ill  managed;  but  similar  causes  must  have  insured  similar  results 
throughout  the  Spanish  possessions,  and  a  recurring  series  of  deaths 
must  have  made  the  repartimiento  a  much  more  fatal  burden  than  it 
appears  to  be,  according  to  its  legal  definition. 

That  the  mines  in  New  Spain  were  also  very  fatal  to  the  natives  of 
that  country  appears  from  the  evidence  of  Father  Motolinia,  before 
cited. 

In  the  description  which  he  gives  of  the  "  ninth  plague,"  he  dwells 
much  upon  the  loss  of  life  among  the  Indians  employed  **  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  mines.*'  They  came  from  seventy  leagues  and  upward,  he 
says,  bringing  provisions,  and  whatever  was  needful.  And  when  they 
had  arrived,  the  Spanish  mine-masters  would  detain  them  for  several 
days,  to  do  some  specific  work,  such  as  blasting  a  rock  or  completing 
a  building.  The  provisions  they  had  brought  for  themselves  were 
soon  exhausted ;  and  then  the  poor  wretches  had  to  starve,  for  no  one 
would  give  them  food,  and  they  had  no  money  to  buy  it.  The  result 
of  all  this  atrocity  and  mismanagement  was,  that  some  died  on  their 
way  to  the  mines;  some  at  the  mines;  some  on  their  way  back; 
some  (and  these  were  most  to  be  pitied)  just  after  they  had  reached 
home.     **Vdvian  tales  que  liiego  se  monan.^* 

The  number  of  deaths  was  so  great  that  the  corpses  bred  pestilence ; 
and  mentioning  one  particular  mine,  Motolinia  affirms  that,  for  half  a 
league  round  it,  and  for  a  great  part  of  the  road  to  it,  you  could  scarce- 
ly make  a  step  except  upon  dead  bodies  or  the  bones  of  men.  The 
birds  of  prey  coming  to  feed  upon  these  corpses  darkened  the  sun. 
"Y  destos,  y  de  los  esclavos  que  murieron  en  las  mtnas  fue  tanto  el  he- 
dor  que  causo  pestilenctay  en  especial  en  las  mtnas  de  Guaxacan,  en  las 
quales  media  legua  a  la  redonda  y  mucha  parte  del  camino  apenas  se 
podia  pisar  stno  sobre  hombres  6  sobre  kuesos.  Y  eran  tantas  las  aves 
y  Cuervos  que  venian  a  comer  sobre  los  cuerpos  muertos  que  Jtaziangran 
somhra  a  el  scl." — ^Motolxnia's  Lettbe  (1641)  to  Don  Antonio  Pi- 

MBNTEL.      MS. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

MEANING     OP    THE    WORD    BESIDENCIA. ORIGIN    OP    THE 

PRACTICE  OP  TAKING  RESIDENCIAS  IN   CASTILE  AND  ARA- 
GON. — THE  GOOD  AND  EtTL   OP  RESIDENCIAS. 

AS  several  of  the  personages  of  greatest  note  in  the 
early  history  of  the  Indies  had  -to  suffer  under  a 
process  of  impeachment  (which  appears  strange  to  our 
eyes,  from  its  frequency  and  regularity)  called  a  resin 
dencia,  and  as  the  practice  of  instituting  such  impeach- 
ments reached  its  utmost  development  in  the  Spanish 
colonial  possessions,  it  becomes  necessary  to  endeavor 
to  understand  the  origin  and  nature  of  a  residencia. 

The  derivation  of  the  word  is  simple  enough.  The 
judge  or  governor  subjected  to  this  kind  of  impeach- 
ment was  compelled,  on  laying  down  his  office,  or  be- 
ing deposed  from  it,  to  reside  for  a  certain  term  at  the 
chief  place  where  he  had  exercised  his  functions.  This 
enforced  residence,  being  one  of  the  most  obvious  facts 
connected  with  the  process,  gave  the  name  to  it. 

The  first  instance  that  I  have  met  with  of  the  word 
reside  being  used  in  ihe  secondary  sense  of  investigat- 
ing, or  taking  a  residenciaj  is  to  be  found  in  the  TAeo- 
dosian  Code.*    From  thence  it  would  naturally  make 

*  **Residere  dicuntur  de  re  quapiam  cognoscentes  Judices." — Gloa- 
Marium  Nomicum  Codicis  Theodosiani. 

**  Quicumque  residentibus  Saceidotibus  fuerit  Episcopal!  loco  detni- 
BUS  et  nomine,  si  aliquid  vel  contra  custodiam  Tel  contra  quietem  pub- 
licam  moUri  fuerit  deprehensus,  rursusque  Sacerdotiuxn  petere,  a  qua 
videtur  expulsus,  procul  ab  ea  Urbe  quam  infecit,  secundum  legem 
Divffi  memoriiB  Gratiani,  centum  milibus  vitam  agat :  Sit  ab  eorum  c(b- 
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its  appearance  in  the  Visigothic  codes,  which  combined 
the  Visigothic  and  the  Boman  law. 

Throughout  the  early  records  of  Spanish  legislation 
a  steady  and  uniform  ^trust  of  judges  may  be  traced. 
In  the  Fuero  Jmgo^*  a  Visigothic  code,  to  the  origi- 
nal of  which  the  year  700  is  assigned  as  a  probable 
date,  there  is  careful  provision  made  for  a  remedy 
against  unjust  judges  ;t  and,  in  a  spirit  which  shows 
there  must  have  been  considerable  liberty,  it  is  decreed 
that  the  judgment  which  had  been  given  by  conunand 
«f  the  king,  or  through  fear,  if  it  be  a  wrong  judgment, 
is  not  to  have  any  forccj 

It  is  said  that  King  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  brought 
this  "  remedy"  of  the  rmdencia  from  Aragon.§  It  is 
curious,  however,  that  the  word  residencia  does  not,  as 
&r  as  I  have  seen,  occur  in  the  summary  of  the  Jkceros 
of  Aragon.  But  a  spirit  of  inquiry  into  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, and  a  mode  of  doing  so  resembling  the  spirit 
and  mode  of  taking  residencias  adopted  in  Castile,  are 
visible  in  a  law  passed  in  1467,  which  has  reference  to 
the  office  of  the  Justiciary  of  Aragon.  ||     In  this  law 

tibus  separatos,  a  quorum  est  Societate  discretus.'* — Codex  Theodonor 
nus,  lib.  xvi.,  tit.  ii.,  sec.  35. 

*  A  corruption  from  Forum  Judicum. 

t  ''  £t  todo  ome  que  dize,  que  4  el  iudez  por  sospecboso,  sis  quisiere 
del  querellar  mas  adelantre,  pues  quel  pleyto  fuere  acabado,  e  compli- 
do,  puede  apellar  antel  principe  aquel  iudez.  £t  si  el  iudez  fuere  pro- 
vado,  6  el  obispo  que  iutgo  tuerto,  lo  que  mdndaron  tomar  &  aquel  & 
quien  lo  iutgdron,  sea  todo  entregado,  y  el  iudez  le  entregue  otro  tanto 
de  lo  so,  porque  iutgo  tuerto  et  el  iudicio  demas  sea  desfecho." — Fuero 
JuzgOy  lib.  ii.,  tit.  i.,  sec.  22.     Madrid,  1815. 

t  "  Que  iuyzio  que  es  dado  por  mandado  del  rey  6  por  miedo,  si  es 
tortizero,  que  non  vala." — Fuero  Juzgo,  lib.  ii.,  tit.  i.,  sec.  27. 

(j  "  Cuio  remedio  el  Rei  Catolico  D.  Fernando  V.  traxo  de  Aragon." 
— ^Herrera,  Hist,  de  las  IndiaSj  dec.  v.,  lib.  v.,  cap.  5. 

II  "  Forum  inquisitionis  officii  Justitin  Aragonum,"  7  et  8.  "  Que 
los  inquisidores  del  dicho  officio  sean  tenidos  en  cada  un  afio  el  prime- 
ro  de  Abril  estar  en  la  ciudad  de  9arag09a  personalmente :  y  en  el  di- 
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the  fonnidable  word  "  denunciation'*  appears  instead 
of  the  mild  term  of  residencia. 

In  Castile  the  whole  process  is  clearly  exemplified 
in  the  body  of  laws  which  relate  to  the  office  of  correg^ 
idoT.  It  appears  that  it  had  been  usual  for  the  judge 
to  remain  fifty  days  in  the  place  where  he  had  been 
principally  engaged  in  giving  judgments,  in  order  that 
his  residencia  might  be  taken ;  and  the  object  of  the 
sixth  law  relating  to  corregidors  is  to  change  that  time 
firom  fifty  to  thirty  days,  and,  by  sequestrating  a  part 
of  their  salary,  to  insure  their  remaining  in  the  place 
until  they  had  undergone  the  process  of  residencia.^ 
The  date  of  this  law  is  as  early  as  1380,  and  it  re- 
fers to  the  practice  as  an  established  one.  Taking 
the  above  law  in  connection  with  another  that  relates 

cho  mes  de  Abril  y  Mayo  e  ocho  dias  del  mes  de  lunio  siguient  en  la 
dicha  ciudad,  en  las  casas  de  la  Diputacion  del  Reyno  exercir  sus  offi- 
ciosy  en  esta  manera :  Que  qualquier  persona,  coUegio,  universidad  del 
dicho  Reyno,  excepto  nos  6  nuestro  procurador  Fiscal  e  substituydos 
de  aquel  que  pretenda.ser  agraviado  por  alguno  de  los  sobredichos, 
haya  de  dar  su  denunciacion  ordenada  en  romance,  y  el  processo  que 
se  hard  tambien  en  romance." — Summa  de  todos  los  Fueros  y  Obser- 
vancias  del  Reyno  de  Aragon,  y  Determinaciones  de  micer  Miguel  del 
MoLiNO,  lib.  iii.)  p.  99,  ^arag09a,  1589.  This  work  is  to  be  found  in 
the  well-chosen  library  of  an  accomplished  Spanish  scholar,  Mr.  Stir- 
ling, of  Keir,  who  has  thrown  new  light  upon  Spanish  history  and 
Spanish  art. 

*  "  Como  quier  que  segun  derecho,  y  segun  leyes  de  nuestros  rey- 
nos  los  juezes  y  corregidores  de  las  nuestras  ciudades,  villas  y  lugares 
de  los  nuestros  reynos,  desque  dexan  y  salen  de  los  officios  han  de  es- 
tar  cincuenta  dias  para  hazer  residencia  y  cumplir  de  derecho  4  los 
querellosos,  y  pagar  los  dafios  que  han  hecho  en  quanto  tomaron  y  han 

usado  de  los  dichos  officios Y  mudando  el  t^rmino  de  la  dicha 

residencia  mandamos  que  la  faga  de  treynta  dias  y  no  mas." — Orde- 
nan  fas  Reales  de  CastUla;  por  las  qua  les  primeramente  se  han  de  lihrar 
los  pleytos  cimles  y  criminales.  (El  Rey  y  Reyna  en  Toledo,  afio  1380.) 
Ley  6,  del  tiempo  que  han  de  hazer  residencia  a  los  corregidores  que  fe- 
nescieren  sus  officios^  lib.  ii.,  tit  16.  De  los  corregidores.  Alcald  de 
Henares,  1565.   This  work  also  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Stirling's  library. 
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to  veedores  and  visitadores,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
the  whole  system.  In  this  law  the  king  and  queen 
declare  that  ^^  right  reason  it  is  that  they  should  know 
how  their  subjects  are  governed,*'  and  they  proceed  to 
say  that  they  shall  depute  in  each  year  "discreet  per- 
sons of  good  conscience"  to  go  to  every  town,  and  see 
how  the  matters  of  government  are  conducted.* 

Again,  in  the  ensuing  law,  it  is  provided  that  the 
king  should  depute  a  person  of  the  court  to  "  solicit'* 
those  of  his  council  and  the  judges  that  they  should 
do  justice-t 

Mor§,  ample  research  would  probably  enable  us  to 
trace  this  institution  of  the  rmdencia  from  the  earliest 
periods  of  the  Visigothic  monarchy  downward.  The 
Spanish  jurists,  however,  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  would  not  be  contented  with  such  a 
comparatively  recent  origin ;  and,  according  to  one  of 
the  best  writers  on  Spanish  colonial  law,  the  practice 
of  taking  residencias  commences  in  the  Book  of  Gren- 
esis,  and  is  continued  through  the  Old  to  the  New 
Testament.^ 

♦  (El  Rey  y  Rcyna  en  Toledo,  alio  de  1380.)  Ley  2,  que  se  gaaidd 
la  ley  antes  desta,  y  que  cosas  pueden  y  deven  hazer  los  tales  visita- 
dores. 

"  Justa  razon  es  que  nos  sepamos  como  nuestros  siibditos  son  go- 
▼emados,  porque  podamos  remediar  con  tiempo  las  cosas  que  ovieren 
menester  remedio,  mayormente  pues  4  Dios  gracias  los  siibditos  son 
muchos,  i  repartidos  en  tnuchas  tierras  i  provincias  de  diversas  quali- 
dades  i  condiciones :  i  porque  &  nos  conviene  especialmente  saber  lost 
regidores  govemadores :  i  officiales  piiblicos  de  nuestros  reynos,  como 
▼iven  y  en  que  manera  exercitan  i  administran  sus  oflScios.*' — Orde" 
nan^as  Reales  de  Costilla,  lib.  ii.,  tit.  17.    De  los  veedores  y  visitadores. 

t  "  Ley  3,  que  el  Rey  depute  en  su  corte  uno  que  solicite  &  los  del 
copsejo,  y  4  los  juezes  que  fagan  justicia.^' — Ordenan^  Redes  de  Cos- 
Hlla,  lib.  ii.,  tit.  17.    De  los  veedores  y  visitadores. 

t  "  El  qual  juizio  de  visita  liiene  su  apoyo,  en  lo  que  de  Dios  se  refi- 
ere  en  el  Genesis,  quando,  hablando  4  nuestro  modo,  dixo,  que  queria 
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This  method  of  investigating  the  conduct  of  judges 
and  magistrates  upon  th^ir  ceasing  to  hold  office  would 
naturally  be  much  or  little  exercised,  according  to  the 
temper  of  the  king  and  the  political  state  of  the  king- 
dom. It  is  not  surprising  that  a  cautious  and  prudent 
monarch,  like  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  should  have 
caused  residejicias  to  be  frequently  taken  of  his  prin- 
cipal officers.  His  .compeer,  Henry  the  Seventh  of 
England,  would  have  exercised  this  royal  privilege, 
had  he  possessed  it,  in  no  sparing  manner.  And  Louis 
the  Eleventh  of  France  would  have  caused  one  con- 
tinuous residencia  to  be  taken  of  any  of  his  principal 
officers  who  had  been  for  a  few  months  out  of  his 
sight. 

An  eminent  Spanish  jurist  (Castillo  de  Bobadilla),  . 
who  has  written  largely  on  the  subject  of  the  residen- 
da,  discusses  the  various  modes  which  have  been  taken 
to  insure  the  sound  administration  of  justice.  Cosmo, 
the  Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany,  had  secret  spies,  who 
informed  him  how  his  magistrates  conducted  them- 
selves, which  appears  to  the  jurist  a  better  way  than 
that  of  taking  a  residencia,  for  a  public  visitor,  he 
thinks,  is  more  easily  suborned  than  two  spies ;  and, 
moreover,  the  expense  of  the  Grand-Duke's  mode  of 
proceeding  is  less.* 

bazar,  i  ver  si  era  cierto  el  clamor,  que  avia  llegado  &  sua  oidos.  I 
tambien  aluden  &  el  algunos  Textos,  que  dizen  que  una  de  las  mas  pro- 
prias,  i  precisas  obligaciones  del  Principe,  es,  ver,  i  procurar,  que  sus 
siibditos  no  sean  agraviados,  ni  mal  tratados  por  los  juezes,  i  oficiales, 
que  les  ban  diputado,  para  que  los  librassen  de  estos  agravios,  i  vexar 
clones." — SoLoRZANO,  PolUica  Indiana^  lib.  v.,  cap.  10,  p.  839. 

"  I  nos  la  mostraron  con  su  exemplo  Samuel,  i  Christo  Sefior  nues- 
tro,  ordenando,  que  aun  i,  qualquier  criado,  6  mayordomo  se  le  puede, 
i  debe  pedir  la  mesma  razon." — Ut  supra,  p.  837. 

*"....  .lo  qual  me  parece  mejor  que  los  Visitadores,  porqne  un 
Visitador  publico  se  soboma  mas  facilmente  que  dos  secretes ;  demas 

Vol.  IIL— G 
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Other  princes  have  made  the  circiiit  of  their  king- 
dom themselves ;  among  whom,  according  to  the  jurist, 
the  Emperor  Trajan  stands  pre-eminent. 

Ariperto,  King  of  the  Lombards,  a  stem  executor  of 
justice  {muy  justiciero)^  was  in  the  habit  of  disguising 
himself  to  learn  what  was  said  of  himself  and  of  his 
ministers,  and  was  thus,  in  some  measure,  his  own  spy. 

Tiberius  Caesar  "  sedately  and  minutely"  gave  in- 
structions to  his  judges,  ^'  as  also  do  the  Dukes  of 
Venice."  Augustus  Csesar  noted  all  the  wise  sayings 
in  books  which  touched  upon  good  government,  and 
sent  copies  of  these  sayings  to  his  magistrates. 

The  jurist,  proceeding  to  consider  the  practice  of  his 
own  monarchs,  states  that  the  Catholic  princes,  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  commanded  that  after  a  corregi- 
dor*  should  come  a  judge  of  residencies  who  should 
hold  the  office  of  corregidor  for  ten  or  twelve  months;! 
and  adds,  that  in  the  jurist's  own  times  (which  were 
those  of  Philip  the  Second)  the  custom  of  taking  resi- 
dencias  had  been  extended  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the 
kingdom. 

It  is  very  curious  to  observe  that  the  jurist  seems 
to  have  lost  some  part  of  the  primitive  idea  of  the 
residencia^  which  was,  that  the  people  aggrieved  by 
the  judge,  or  who  thought  themselves  aggrieved,  should 
have  a  ready  means  of  making  their  grievances  known, 
and  find  an  opportunity  for  appeal  brought  home  to 

de  que  suelen  ser  de  gran  gasto  al  Prmcipe,  o  a  los  Pueblos ;  lo  qual 
no  es  en  las  espias,  que  no  se  conocen,  ni  quieren  ser  conocidas." — 
Castillo  de  Boyadilla,  PoUtica  para  Corregidores,  y  Senorta  de  Vor 
salloSf  en  tiempo  de  Paz^  y  de  Guerra^  torn,  ii.,  lib.  v.,  cap.  1.  Quien 
puedCf  y  debe  tomar  Residencia  a  las  Jtutidas  Ordinarias.  Madrid,  1775. 

*  The  ordinary  duration  of  the  corregidor*s  office  was  two  years. 

t  "  Que  tras  un  Corregidor  fuese  un  Juez  de  Residencia  Letrado,  el 
qual  hacia  el  Oficio  de  Corregidor  diez,  6  doce  meses."-^BovADiLLA, 
PoliHca  para  Corregidore»y  torn,  ii.,  lib.  ▼.,  cap.  1,  p.  491. 
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their  doors.     The  reaidencia  was  a  relic  of  freedom* 
The  jurist  mainly  considers  it  as  a  privilege  of  kings. 

It  is  obvious  that,  when  once  the  Spanish  monarchs 
had  gained  colonial  possessions,  the  residencia  would 
become  one  of  their  principal  means  of  action.  It 
would  serve  to  bring  their  colonial  subjects  and  them- 
selves into  occasional  unison:  it  would  always  leave 
some  room  for  the  king's  power  to  be  felt  and  feared ; 
and,  accordingly,  it  occupies  an  important  part  in  the 
legislation  specially  framed  for  the  Indies.* 

The  merits  and  demerits  of  this  practice  of  taking  a 
residencia  admit  of  much  discussion  and  dispute.  It 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  some  of  the  enormous 
abuses  which  have  grown  up  in  the  legal  system  of 
modem  states  could  not  have  been  maintained  if  the 
suffering  suitors  had,  year  after  year,  possessed  such 
ready  means  for  making  their  wrongs  known  and  felt 
as  these  residencias  afforded.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  even  hand  of  justice  may 
be  disturbed  by  fear  as  well  as  by  fraud.  There  is  an 
expression  in  one  of  the  Spanish  jurists  which  indi- 
cates the  great  objection  to  which  residencias  were  lia- 
ble on  this  head.  He  says  that,  during  these  visita- 
tions, the  magistrates  become  timid  {]^s  magistrades  se 
acohardan).  And  this  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  dan- 
ger ;  for  the  cowardice  in  question,  except  in  the  case 
of  very  great  or  very  just  men,  must  have  been  prey- 
ing upon  them  from  their  first  entry  into  office.  An 
apprehension  of  the  weight  of  calumny  to  be  let  loose 
at  some  time  or  other  in  a  residencia  must  have  op- 

*  See  Recopilacion  de  Letes  de  lot  Reynos  de  las  Jnddas,  mandor 
das  imprimir  y  publicar  por  la  Magestad  Catolica  del  Rey  Don  Carlos 
11.  Nucstro  Senor,    Madrid,  1791. 
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pressed  and  scared  them,  like  an  evil  phantom  sitting 
by  their  sides  on  the  seat  of  judgment,  and  must  have 
made  them  apt  to  think  of  something  else  besides 
justice.  The  jurist  before  quoted  declares  that,  in  his 
experience,  good  judges  have  run  more  risk  than  bad 
judges.*  A  viceroy  of  Peru,  who  had  doubtless  suf- 
fered from  one  of  these  residentiary  visits,  compares  it 
to  one  of  the  hurricanes  known  in  the  New  World, 
which  sweeps  from  the  streets  and  market-places  every 
kind  of  dust,  and  dirt,  and  refuse,  and  heaps  it  upon  the 
devoted  heads  of  those  who  have  to  endure  the  tem- 
pest.! The  good  and  brave  man  faced  the  hurricane, 
as  became  his  honest  consciousness  of  right,  while  the 
cunning,  prudent  men  {^'hijos  del  siglo^^'*  the  jurist  calls 
them)  were  likely  to  have  provided  by  wrong- doing 
some  shifty  covering  for  themselves. 

One  great  evil  connected  with  the  system  of  rm- 
dencias  was,  that  the  judge  who  came  to  hold  the  rm- 
dencia  was  attended  by  a  set  of  harpies,  in  the  shape 
of  clerks,  who  were  prone  to  take  gifts  from  suitors, 
and  whose  interest  it  was  that  the  proceedings  should 
be  prolonged,  and. that  there  should  be  an  abundance 
of  writing.  :|:     Something  similar  to  this,  however,  is  to 

"^  "  I  aun  la  experiencia  me  ha  enseaado,  que  tienen  otto  trabajo,  i 
es,  que  muy  de  ordenario  peligran  mas  en  ellas  los  juezes  buenos  i  te- 
merosos  de  Dios,  que  los  barateros,  i  cohechados." — Solobzano,  Po- 
litica  IndiaruLi  lib.  v.,  cap.  10,  p.  841. 

t  "  I  se  lo  01  dezir  al  Marques  de  Montesclaros  Virrey  del  Peni  que 
comparaba  estas  visitas  a  los  torvellinos,  que  suele  aver  en  las  plazas  i 
calles,  que  no  sirven  sine  de  levantar  el  polvo,  i  paja,  i  otras  horruras, 
de  ellas,  i  hazer  que  se  suban  a  las  cabe^as." — Solorzano,  PolUica  Inr 
dianOf  lib.  v.,  cap.  9,  p.  840. 

t  "  Tambien  es  de  advertir  el  gravisimo  dmOj  digno  de  remedio,  que 
causan  los  Escribanos,  que  van  con  los  Jueces  de  Residencia,  de  lo 
qual  hago  testigos  a  todos  los  que  ante  eflos  han  sido  residenciados ; 
porque  conmunmente,  sin  respeto  de  conciencia,  ni  temor  del  castigo, 
se  cohechan,  y  a  montones  Uevan  dineros,  y  otras  dadivas  de  los  liti- 
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be  seen  in  all  legal  proceedings ;  and  a  sound  remedy 
for  legal  abuses  will  never  be  accomplished  until  it  is 
made  the  interest  of  many  obscure  persons  that  law- 
suits should  be  swiftly  disposed  of. 

In  the  Indies,  delay,  the  natural  friend  and  follower 
of  law,  grew  to  a  great  height.  In  the  good  old  times, 
a  residencia  would  have  lasted  thirty  or  fifty  days. 
But  there  was  one  residencia  in  the  New  World  which 
dragged  out  a  weary  length  of  twenty  years,  and  an- 
other is  recorded  which  never  came  to  an  end.* 

It  is  clear,  too,  that  these  residencias  must  have 
been  singularly  subject  to  chance — ^to  the  enmity  of 
the  judges  who  came  to  take  the  residencia — ^to  the 
particular  events  which  had  occurred  in  the  colony 
just  before  the  residencia  was  held ;  and  to  the  favor 
or  disfavor  which  the  governor  about  to  suffer  residen- 
cia was  known  to  be  held  in  at  court. 

In  the  case  of  the  worst  governor,  Pedrarias  Davila, 
that  the  Indies  had  ever  known,  the  only  residencia 
held  upon  him  was  utterly  without  avail,t  as  it  was 

gantes,  por  vias  improbables,  y  ocultas ;  y  al  que  no  negocia  por  este 
camino,  bien  se  le  echa  de  ver  en  su  despacho.  Tras  esto,  porque  haya 
macho  papel,  y  escritura  en  la  residencia,  son  Fiscales  del  Corregidor, 
y  de  sus  Ministros,  y  solicitan  que  les  pongan  capitulos,  y  demandas." 
— BovADiLLA,  Polkica  para  CorregidoreSy  torn,  ii.,  lib.  v.,  cap.  1.,  p.  493. 

*  "  I  la  de  la  Audiencia  de  Lima,  que  se  cometio  al  Licenciado  Bo- 
nilla,  que  murio  electo  Ar^obispo  de  Mexico,  de  que  tratan  muchas  ce-  - 
dulas  del  teicer  tomo  de  las  impressas,  duro  mas  de  veinte  afios,  i  pri- 
mero  que  se  acabasse,  murio  el,  i  los  visitados,  i  assi  no  fue  de  prove- 
cho.  I  lo^mesmo  ha  sucedido  en  otra  novissima,  que  ha  passado  de 
diez  i  ocho,  i  a  penas  esta  comen^ada.  I  el  afio  de  1589  se  cometio  la 
visita  del  Marques  de  Villa-Manrique,  Virrey  de  Mexico,  al  Obispo  de 
Tlaxcala,  i  nunca  tuvo  fin." — Juan  de  Solorzano,  PolUica  Indiana, 
lib.  v.,  cap.  10,  p.  841.    Madrid,  1647. 

t  "  Pero  como  todos  conos9ian  questa  residencia  era  grangeada  por 
Pedrarias,  e  que  passada,  se  avia  de  quedar  en  el  mesmo  offi9io  de  go- 
bemador,  comen9aron  los  cuerdos  a  burlar  e  murmurar  de  tal  cuenta, 
porque  les  pares^ia  que  era  mejor  disimular  sus  quexas  e  agravios  que 
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known  that  after  the  residencia  he  was  to  be  reinstatea 
as  governor;  and  woe  to  the  unfortunate  individual 
who  should  be  rash  enough  to  bring  any  charge  against 
so  vindictive  a  man,  who,  in  a  few  months,  would  be 
in  full  power  again ! 

no  trabazar  e  andar  caminos  en  valde,  gastando  dineros,  si  alli  fuessen ; 
pues  no  confiaban  de  tal  manera  de  juzgado,  ni  &  ninguno  convenia 
pedir  ni  enojar  al  que  se  avia  de  quedar  mandando  la  tierra,  porqne 
despues  no  le  destruyesse  por  tal  causa ;  e  assi  ninguno  ovo  tan  falto 
de  sesso  que  se  pusiesse  en  tal  jomada,  pues  avia  de  ser  tiempo  per- 
dido." — OviEDO,  Hist.  Gen.  y  Nat.  de  Indiasy  lib.  xxix.,  cap.  17. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  RESIDEKCIA  OP  COBTEZ. ^DEATH  OF  PONCE  DE  LEOK. 

-^<JONPUSED  STATE  OP  THE  €K>YEBNMENT  OP  MEXICO.— 
PONCE    BE    LEON'S    INSTRUCTIONS    ABOUT    ENCOMIENDAS 

COME    TO    IJAUGHT. ENCOMDSNDAS     ALLOWED    BY    THE 

SPANISH  COUBT. ^AN  AUDIENCIA  CREATED  FOR  MEXI- 
CO.— ^INSTRUCTIONS  TO  THIS  AUDIENCIA  DO  NOT  VART 
THE  NATURE   OP  ENCOMIENDAS  IN  NEW   SPAIN. 

THE  residenda  of  Cortez  was  commenced ;  and 
during  the  whole  time  that  it  lasted  (namely, 
seventeen  days),  not  a  single  charge  was  brought 
against  him.*  In  his  fifth  letter  to  the  Emperor  he 
successfully  repels  the  accusations,  made  against  him 
by  "  serpent  tongues,"  with  regard  to  his  wealth  and 
possessions,  asserting  that,  if  he  has  received  much, 
he  has  spent  much  more ;  and  that,  too,  not  in  buying 
heritages  for  himself,  but  in  extending  the  patrimony 
of  the  king.  He  declares  that,  at  the  present  moment, 
he  is  poor  and  much  indebted.t     Indeed,  he  makes 

*  "  Y  luego  fae  pregonado  piiblicamente  en  la  plaza  de  esta  ciudad 
mi  residencia,  y  estuve  en  ella  diez  y  siete  dias  sin  que  se  me  pusiese 
demanda  alguna." — Documentos  IneditoSj  torn,  iv.,  p.  150. 

t  "  Y  cuanto  a  lo  que  dicen  de  tener  yo  mucha  parte  de  la  tierra, 
asi  lo  confieso,  y  que  he  habido  harta  suma  y  cantidad  de  oro ;  pero 
digo  que  no  ha  sido  tanta  que  haya  bastado  para  que  yo  deje  de  ser  po- 
bre  y  estar  adeudado  en  mas  de  cincuenta  mil  pesos  de  oro  sin  tener 
un  castellano  de  que  pagarlo,  porque  si  mucho  he  habido,  muy  mucho 
mas  he  gastado,  y  no  en  comprar  mayorazgos  ni  otras  rentas  para  mi, 
sino  en  dilatar  por  estas  partes  el  sefiorio  y  patrimonio  Real  de  Y.  A. 
conquistando  con  ello  y  con  poner  mi  persona  4  muchos  trabajos,  ries- 
gos  y  peligros,  muchos  reinos  y  sefiorios  para  Vuestra  Excelencia,  los 
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the  following  carious  offer  to  the  kingl  His  majesty 
had  been  informed  that  Cortez  possessed  two  hundred 
cuentoB  of  rent,  upon  which  Cortez  offers  to  his  majes- 
ty to  commute  all  that  he  has  for  twenty  cuentos  of 
rent  in  New  Spain,*  or  ten  in  the  mother  country,  f 

The  residencia  of  Cortez,  however,  was  broken  off 
by  an  une35)ected  event.  Ponce  de  Leon  had  been  ill 
before  this  formal  ceremony  of  taking  the  wands  of 
justice ;  he  returned  to  his  apartments  shivering  and 
unable  to  eat.  He  threw  himself  on  his  bed,  from 
which  he  was  never  to  rise.  The  fever  increased ;  in 
a  few  days  it  was  evident  that  he  was  about  to  die ; 
and,  summoning  to  his  bedside  the  king's  civil  serv- 
ants, in  their  presence  he  delivered  his  wand  of  office 
to  Marcos  de  Aguilar,:]:  and  soon  after  expired.  In 
tliose  days  eminent  persons  seldom  died  suddenly 
without  the  suspicion  of  their  having  been  assisted  out 
of  the  world ;  and  as  Ponce  de  Leon's  death,  at  this 
juncture,  was  apparently  convenient  for  Cortez,  there 

cuales  no  podidn  encubrir  los  malos  con  sus  serpentinas  lenguas." — 
Documentos  Ineditos,  torn,  iv.,  p.  154. 

*  "  Por  tanto  a  V.  M.  suplico  reciba  en  servicio  todo  cuanto  yo  aca 
tengo,  y  en  esos  reinos  me  haga  merced  de  los  veinte  cuentos  de  renta, 
y  quedarle  ban  los  ciento  y  ocbenta,  y  yo  servire  en  la  Real  presencia 
de  y.  M.  donde  nadie  pienso  me  bara  ventaja  ni  tampoco  podra  encu- 
brir mis  servicios,  y  aun  para  lo  de  aca  pienso  sera  V.  M.  de  mi  muy 
servido  porque  sabre  como  testigo  de  vista  decir  a  V.  A.  lo  que  a  su 
Real  servicio  conyiene  que  aca  mande  proveer,  y  no  podra  ser  enga- 
fiado  por  falsas  relaciones." — Documentos  Ineditos,  torn,  iv.,  p.  157. 

t  "  Digo  que  siendo  V.  M.  servido  de  me  hacer  merced  de  me  man- 
dar  dar  en  esos  reinos  diez  cuentos  de  renta  y  que  yo  en  ellos  le  vaya 
a  servir,  no  sera  para  mi  pequefia  merced  con  dejar  todo  cuanto  aca 
tengo,  porque  de  esta  manera  satisfaria  mi  deseo  que  es  servir  a  V.  M. 
en  su  Real  presencia,  y  V.  M.  asi  mismo  se  satisfaria  de  mi  lealtad  y 
seria  de  mi  muy  servido." — Relacion  al  Emperador,  por  Hernan  Cor- 
tes, Doc.  Ined.y  tom.  iv.,  p.  159. 

t  "  Marcos  de  Aguilar,  cierto  Letrado"  (scholar,  as  distinguished 
from  soldier). — Rbmesal,  Hist,  de  Chtapa  y  Guatemala,  lib.  i.,  cap.  7. 
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were  not  wanting  people — to  use  a  Spanish  phrase  of 
that  day — who  probably  believed  and  loudly  asserted 
that  the  new  governor  had  been  poisoned  by  the  man 
he  came  to  supersede.  This  accusation,  no  doubt, 
traveled,  with  all  the  swiftness  of  malignity,  to  the 
Spanish  court. 

Calumny,  which  can  not  only  make  a  doud  seem 
like  a  mountain,  but  can  almost  transform  a  cloud  into 
a  mountain,  was  often  busy  with  the  name  of  Cortez. 
This  is  the  third  time — I  almost  scorn  to  mention  it 
— ^that  he  was  accused  of  poisoning  persons  whose  ex- 
istence was  supposed  to  be  inconvenient  to  him.*  Any 
man,  however,  who  is  much  talked  of,  will  be  much 
misrepresented.  Indeed,  malignant  intention  is,  un- 
happily, the  least  part  of  calumny,  which  has  its 
sources  in  idle  talk,  playftd  fancies,  gross  misapprehen- 
sions, utter  exaggerations,  and  many  other  rivulets  of 
error  that  sometimes  flow  together  into  one  huge  river 
of  calumniation,  which  pursues  its  muddy,  mischiev- 
ous course  unchecked  for  ages. 

Meanwhile,  in  Mexico,  it  was  immediately  a  subject 
of  discussion,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  whether 
Ponce  de  Leon  could  delegate  the  power  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Emperor.  That  question,  after  many 
juntas  (for  the  disputed  point  is  a  difficult  one),  was 
determined  in  favor  of  Marcos  de  Aguilar,  who  was  ac- 
cordingly accepted  as  the  governor.  There  is  always, 
however,  a  loss  of  power  in  these  transmissions  of  au- 
thority. The  loss  was  not  of  much  importance  in  the 
present  case,  for  Marcos  de  Aguilar  was  a  sickly  man,t 

*  Francisco  de  Garay,  and  Catharine  de  Xuarez,  the  first  wife  of 
Cortez,  were  said  to  have  been  poisoned  by  him.  These  reports  were 
utterly  without  foundation.  ^ 

t  **  Estava  tan  doliente  y  hetico,  que  le  dava  de  mamar  una  muger 

G2 
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and  the  charge  of  such  a  difficult  government  so  rapid- 
ly augmented  his  malady  that  he  died  about  two 
months  after  his  appointment.  Again  Cortez  seemed 
to  be  delivered,  by  a  happy  accident,  from  the  troubles 
of  his  residencia.  Before  his  death,  Marcos  de  Aguilar 
had,  in  his  turn,  taken  care  to  nominate  a  successor, 
and  had  chosen  the  treasurer,  Alonzo  de  Estrada.  The 
question  respecting  the  delegation  of  authority  was  re- 
newed, and  much  disputed  over.  The  result,  too,  was 
different,  for  it  was  at  last  agreed  upoir  that  Estrada 
should  govern,  but  in  concert  with  Gonzalo  de  Sando- 
val, and  that  Cortez  should  have  charge  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Indians  and  of  the  war  department.  In- 
deed, it  appears  as  if  the  main  body  of  the  civil  serv- 
ants of  Mexico  wished  that  Cortez  should  resume  the 
whole  jiower  which  he  had  held  before  the  arrival  of 
Ponce  de  Leon  until  the  Emperor  should  decide  what 
was  to  be  done.  But  Cortez  very  prudently  refused, 
saying  that  "his  fidelity  and  singleness  of  purpose 
would  thus  be  more  clearly  manifested."  This  was 
the  more  self-denying  on  the  part  of  Cortez,  as  it  is 
probable,  from  what  afterward  occurred,  that  he  knew 
he  should  find  no  friend  in  Alonzo  de  Estrada,  although 
this  was  the  same  man  in  whom  Cortez  had  placed . 
such  confidence,  and  whom  he  had  left  in  authority 
when  he  undertook  the  journey  to  Honduras. 

Alonzo  de  Estrada  had  not  been  long  in  office  be- 
fore a  matter  of  dispute,  originally  trifling,  arose,  which 
carried  the  enmity  of  the  governor  and  Cortez  to  a 
great  height.  An  inhabitant  of  Mexico,  named  Diego 
de  Figueroa,  had  a  violent  quarrel  with  Cristoval  Cor- 
tejo,  a  servant  of  Sandoval,  and  therefore  a  dependent 

de  Gastilla,  y  tenia  unas  cabras  que  tambiea  bebia  leche  dellas.'* — Ber- 
NAL  Diaz,  cap.  198. 
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of  Cortez.  From  words  they  prooeeded  to  blows,  and 
Pigueroa  was  wounded.  Estrada,  with  the  utmost 
rashness,  listening  only  to  one  side,  and  pronouncing 
sentence  within  an  hour  after  the  affair  had  occurred, 
ordered  Cortejo^s  left  hand  to  be  cut  off,  and,  after  it 
had  been  cut  off,  sent  him  to  prison,  in  order  to  enforce 
his  departure  from  Mexico  the  next  day,  a  punishment 
which  the  furious  governor  resolved  to  inflict,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  mutilation*  that  the  poor  man  had  ahready 
suffered.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  Estrada,  fearing  that 
Cortez  would  not  bear  quietly  such  treatment  of  a  fol- 
lower, sent  a  notification  to  Cortez  himself  that  he 
should  quit  Mexico,  and,  under  penalty  of  his  life, 
should  jiot  venture  to  contravene  this  order.  The 
whole  city  was  inflamed  with  rage  at  the  conduct  of 
the  governor,  and  the  inhabitants  rushed  to  place  them- 
selves at  the  disposal  of  Cortez,  threatening  open  re- 
bellion ;  but  Cortez,  ever  cautious,  only  hastened  the 
more  to  depart,  while  the  people  were  striving  to  pre- 
vent his  departure. 

Cortez  having  gone,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico 
being  in  the  highest  state  of  rage  and  disgust,  the  ele- 
ments of  a  civil  war  were  actively  at  work,  when  cer- 
tain monks  of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic,  who,  at  the 
request  of  Cortez,  had  been  sent  from  Spain  in  the 
company  of  Ponce  de  Leon,  now  interposed  to  check 
the  tumult  and  to  assuage  the  fury  of  the  contending 
parties.  Most  of  these  monks  had,  like  Ponce  de  Leon, 
been  very  ill  on  their  arrival  in  the  country ;  but  the 
two  who  were  most  able  to  exert  themselves  on  this 
occasion,  Fathers  Tomas  Ortiz  and  Domingo  de  Betan- 
zos — the  second  a  name  that  will  frequently  occur  in 
this  history — succeeded  in  reconciling  Cortez  and  Es- 
trada, so  much  so  that  Cortez  "  drew  out  of  the  font" 
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—to  use  an  expression  of  those  days — an  infant  son 
of  Estrada,  who  had  just  been  bom,  and,  according  to 
the  narrator  of  this  story,  ever  afterward  the  two  great 
men  were  loving  gossips,  "  that  being  a  rektionship," 
he  adds,  ^^  of  dose  alHance  in  those  times,  and  not  a 
little  in  these."* 

These  quarrels  among  the  powerM  men  of  Mexico 
have  less  interest  for  us  than  they  otherwise  would, 
from  the  unfamiliarity  of  the  names,  and  because  some 
of  the  personages  merely  flit  across  the  path  of  his- 
tory. Else,  to  say  the  truth,  all  quarrels  among  men 
are  very  interesting  to  mankind,  from  the  low  street- 
brawl  created  by  two  viragoes,  and  regarded  with  ex- 
ceeding interest  by  the  passers-by,  up  to  the  courtly 
feuds  of  great  ministers  and  powerful  princes,  which 
are  carefully  studied  in  all  their  details  by  philosophic 
historians.  In  the  present  instance  there  were  many 
persons  interested  in  having  the  instructions  which 
Ponce  de  Leon  brought  out  with  him  forgotten  or  laid 
aside,  and  those  who  should  have  principally  attend- 
ed to  such  matters  of  government  were  most  involved 
in  the  general  clamor  and  contention.  And  so,  when 
Cortez  returned  to  the  city,  and  peace  and  order  were 
again  established,  we  do  not  find  that  any  thing  had 
been  done,  or  was  to  be  done,  about  the  encomiendas 
of  the  Indians.  Probably  the  authorities  were  wait- 
ing for  fresh  instructions  from  the  court  of  Spain  in 
this,  as  in  other  matters  relating  to  the  government  of 
Mexico.  The  reconcilement  of  Cortez  and  Estrada 
took  place  in  the  year  1527. 

It  does  not  seem,  however,  that,  even  if  the  polit- 
ical state  of  Mexico  had  been  quiet  and  well-ordered 

*  ^*  Parentesco  de  grande  union  en  aquellos  tiempos,  y  no  poco  ccl- 
ebrddp en estos.*" — REMB8AL,fft«^ de  Chiapay  Guatemala^ lib.  i.,  cap.  8. 
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iji  the  years  1626  and  1627,  any  movement  for  doing 
away  with  encomiendas  would  have  met  with  warm 
favor  at  court ;  for  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  1627  a 
certain  Francisco  de  Montejo,  an  old  companion  of 
Cortez, undertaking  the  "pacification"  (as  it  was  call- 
ed) of  Yucatan,  his  orders  allowed  him  to  give  the  In- 
dians in  encomienda  ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  was 
provided  that  this  should  be  done  with  the  consent  of 
the  derigos  and  religiosos  who  should  go  with  him. 
Herrera  says  that  this  permission  to  give  the  Indians 
in  encomienda  was  a  general  one  for  the  whole  Indies. 
There  are  no  circumstances  in  the  political  history  of 
the  Indies  which  explain  the  causes  of  this  permission 
being  granted ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
presence  at  the  Spanish  court  of  many  of  the  colonists, 
at  this  period,  tended  to  settle  the  matter  in  this  way. 
The  Contador  of  Mexico,  Rodrigo  de  Albomoz,  the 
same  man  who  was  the  first  to  give  such  sage  advice 
about  slaves,  was  now  at  court,  as  probably  were  also 
many  other  persons  connected  with  the  disputes  which 
had  arisen,  about  taking  the  residencia  of  Cortez. 
They  would  be  looked  up  to,  in  the  affairs  of  the  In- 
dies, as  practical  men ;  and  their  advice  (the  second 
best  being  the  advice  generally  given  by  such  persons), 
backed  by  much  sound  and  fluent  talk  upon  the  de- 
tails of  Indian  affairs,  would  be  likely  to  be  adopted. 
Every  effort  hitherto  made  to  control  the  power  of 
Cortez  having,  horn  some  cause  or  other,  failed,  the 
Spanish  court  b6gan  to  view  that  power  with  increased 
jealousy  and  alarm.  Moreover,  the  court  must  have 
teen  bewildered  by  representations  of  the  most  con- 
flicting nature,  coming  from  the  various  chiefs  and  fac- 
tions of  Mexico.  The  Emperor,  therefore,  and  his 
ministers,  resolved  to  change  the  form  of  government. 
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Hispaniola  was  already  governed  by  an  Audiencicu 
The  admiral,  Diego  Columbus,  son  of  the  great  discov- 
erer, had  never  had  much  weight  in  affairs,  and  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  this  year  (1528),  put  an 
end  to  any  semblance  even  of  other  authority  than  that 
of  the  Audiencia.  It  was  now  thought  advisable  to 
create  a  similar  body  for  Mexico,  consisting  of  four 
members,  with  a  president.  Nuflo  de  Guzman,  who 
had  hitherto  been  employed  in  the  government  of  Pa- 
nuco,  was  appointed  president.  As  the  presence  of 
this  new  governing  body  was  thought  to  be  urgently 
wanted  in  Mexico,  considerable  haste  was  made  in  pre- 
paring the  instructions  for  them.  Among  the  first 
things  that  they  were  to  attempt  was  the  residencia  ot 
Gortez ;  and,  in  order  that  this  investigation  might  be 
more  free,  they  were  to  press  Cortez  to  quit  Mexico 
and  to  come  to  court.  It  may  be-  noticed  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  politic  nature  of  the  Spanish  administra- 
tion, that  two  letters  were  prepared  for  Cortez,  urging 
him  to  come.  One  was  written  by  the  Bishop  of 
Osma,  the  President  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  in 
which  the  bishop  assured  him  that  the  king  wished  to 
see  arid  consult  with  him,  the  bishop  promising  to  use 
all  his  own  interest  in  favor  of  Cortez.  In  case  Cor- 
tez should  disregard  this  letter,  the  Avdiencia  were  to 
produce  a  letter  from  the  king  requesting  his  assist- 
ance and  advice,  and  holding  out  assurances  of  favor 
and  reward. 

But  the  authorities  in  Spain  needed  not  to  have 
given  themselves  all  this  trouble,  for  Cortez,  who  seems 
generally  to  have  done  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
time,  suddenly  appeared  at  court  to  assist  their  delib- 
erations. It  is  curious  that,  at  the  same  moment,  the 
other  great  commander,  Francisco  Pizarro,  was  also  at 
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court ;  and  these  two  captains  naturally  excited  the 
interest  and  admiration  of  the  Spanish  people.* 

The  arrival  of  Cortez — which  may  a  little  remind 
the  reader  of  the  return  of  Columbus,  for  the  Conquer- 
or of  Mexico  had  also  brought  with  him  specimens  of 
the  riches  and  the  curiosities  of  his  new  country-— dis* 
pelled  at  once  the  vapors  of  doubt  and  calumny  which 
had  lately  obscured  his  name  and  his  deeds  with  the 
Spanish  court.  The  Emperor  received  him  favorably, 
listened  to  him  readily,  and,  with  the  usual  intelli- 
gence which  Charles  manifested  in  affairs,  delighted  to 
inspect  {holgo  de  ver)  the  strange  men,  animals,  and 
products  which  the  Conqueror  had  brought  with  him^ 
from  Mexico.t  *• 

The  details  of  the  journey  of  Cortez  to  court,  and 
of  his  stay  there,  are  so  interesting,  that  they  must  be 
told.  He  came  to  seek  powerful  friends,  and  on  the 
journey  he  lost  the  truest  friend,  perhaps,  that,  among 
men,  he  had  ever  possessed.  Sandoval,  the  constant 
companion  of  Cortez,  was  not  divided  from  him  in  this 
journey.  They  landed  together  at  Palos,  and  San- 
doval, feeling  unwell,  was  left  there,  while  Cortez  went 
to  the  monastery  of  La  Babida  (a  place  that  had  known 
the  footsteps  of  many  illustrious  personages)  to  perform 
his  devotions.  Sandoval  grew  worse ;  and  the  man 
who  had  been  in  so  many  dangerous  affrays,  face  to 
face  with  enemies  worthy  of  his  prowess,  was  obliged 
to  feign  slumber  while  he  saw  his  villainous  host,  a 
rope-maker,  enter  his  room  by  stealth  and  carry  off 
his  gold.     Cortez,  on  being  apprised  of  his  friend's 

*  **  Fue  cosa  notable,  ver  juntos  a  estos  dog  Hombres,  que  eran  mi- 
rados,  como  Capitanes  de  los  mas  notables  del  Mundo,  en  aquel  tiem- 
po,  aunqe  el  uno  acababa  sus  Hechos  mas  sustanciales,  i  el  otro  los 
commen9aba/^ — Herrera,  Hut.  de  las  Indias^  dec.  iv.,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  I. 

t  HBRRERAt  ubi  supra. 
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danger,  hurried  back  to  Palos,  where  he  arrived  in 
time  to  listen  to  Sandoval's  last  words,  and  to  receive 
his  last  injunctions.  The  body  of  Sandoval  was  car- 
ried to  the  monastery  of  La  Babida,  and  there  interred 
with  much  pomp. 

When  there  are  two  friends  of  very  different  ages, 
and  one  dies,  it  is  much  sadder  for  the  survivor  if  it 
be  the  younger  one  that  death  has  taken.  Sandoval 
might  have  found  another  Cortez,  but  Cortez  would 
never  find  another  "  Son  Sandoval."  His  age  was 
about  thirty  when  he  died. 

Cortez,  in  deep  mourning,  pursued  his  way  to  court, 
receiving  all  honor  from  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia, 
and  other  great  persons  who  entertained  him  on  his 
way.  The  Duke  of  Bejar,  into  whose  family  Cortez 
was  about  to  marry,  had  prepared  the  Emperor's  mind 
to  receive  the  great  captain  favorably.  The  next  day 
after  his  arrival  Cortez  had  an  audience.  He  would 
have  knelt  before  his  sovereign,  but  the  Emperor  beg- 
ged him  immediately  to  rise.  Cortez  then  recounted 
his  deeds  and  his  sufferings,  and  the  sinister  opposi- 
tion he  had  met  with.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
he  was  a  much  better  speaker  than  writer.  Cautious 
and  reserved  men  often  are.  They  need  the  stimulus 
of  an  audience  and  the  pressure  of  a  great  occasion  to 
overcome  their  reserve  and  to  surprise  them  into  elo- 
quence. At  the  conclusion  of  a  speech,  which  must 
have  been  among  the  best  worth  hearing  of  those  de- 
livered in  that  age,  he  said  that  his  majesty  must  be 
tired  of  listening  to  him,  and  that  perhaps  he  had 
spoken  with  too  much  boldness  for  a  subject  to  use  in 
his  sovereign's  presence ;  whereupon  he  begged  to  be 
pardoned  for  any  inadvertency  or  boldness,  and  to  be 
allowed  to  present  his  majesty  with  a  memorial,  con- 
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taming  the  full  details  of  the  narrative  he  had  briefly 
recounted.  Ag^in  he  sought  to  throw  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  Emperor,  and  again  Charles  commanded 
him  to  rise. 

I  can  not  relate  at  any  length  the  little  anecdotes 
and  small  scandal  which  were  current  about  Cortez 
at  this  time :  how  he  fell  into  favor  or  out  of  fiivor 
with  this  or  that  great  personage ;  how  the  Empress 
was  a  little  dissatisfied  at  the  jewels  he  presented  to 
her,  because  those  which  he  gave  to  his  betrothed, 
Dona  Juana  de  Zuniga,  were  finer  and  perhaps  more 
exquisite ;  or  how,  at  chapel,  he  took  a  place  nearer  to 
the  Emperor  than  some  thought  his  rank  would  war- 
rant, although  this  was  done  at  the  Emperor^s  desire. 

Undoubtedly,  the  favor  which  Charles  showed  to 
Cortez  was  such  as  might  provoke  the  jealousy  of 
courtiers.  When  Cortez  fell  ill,  the  Emperor  went  to 
visit  him  at  his  jposada — ^an  honor  of  the  rarest  kind 
and  of  the  greatest  significance.  The  substantial  re- 
wards which  his  majesty  conferred  on  Cortez  were, 
that  he  created  him  Marquis  del  Valle  de  Guaxaca ; 
that  he  gave  orders  to  the  Aicdiencia  of  Mexico  (who 
then  were  probably  at  Seville,  preparing  for  their  voy- 
age) not  to  disturb  the  marquis's  possessions  in  New 
Spain  {que  no  hisiesse  novedad  en  sus  Indios)  ;*  that 
he'  assigned  to  him  territories  including  three-and- 
twenty  thousand  vassals ;  and  that  he  gave  him  two 
rocky  islands  for  hunting-grounds.t 

*  Herrera,  Htst.  de  las  Indiasy  dec.  iv.,  lib.  vi.,  cap.  4. 

t  One  of  these  was  probably  the  Cerro  del  Marques,  which  Cortez 
had  gamed  on  his  advance  to  the  siege  of  Mexico. 

'*  Le  hizo  merced  pura,  e  irrebocable  para  siempre  jamas,  de  las  vil- 
las, y  pueblos  de  valle  de  Atrisco,  y  otros,  en  la  Nueva-Espafia  hasta 
numero  de  veynte  y  tres  mil  vassailos,  con  sus  tierras,  tenninos,  vas- 
sallos,  juridicion  civil  y  criminal,  alta  y  baxa,  mero  misto  imperio,  ren- 
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The  Emperor  did  more  than  all  this.  He  listened 
to  the  advice  and  the  recommendations  of  Cortez,  who 
was  enabled  to  benefit  his  friends — ^the  Bishop  of  Mex- 
ico and  the  Franciscan  monks — and  to  cause  that  the 
Emperor  should  found  a  nunnery,  and  should  endow 
with  suitable  portions  the  four  daughters  of  Montezu- 
ma whom  Cortez  had  in  his  charge. 

There  is  on  record  a  single  sentence  of  the  Emper- 
or's, that  must  have  been  addressed  to  Cortez  in  some 
private  interview,  which  shows  the  gracious  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  by  his  sovereign.  Borrowing  a 
metaphor  from  the  ardiery-ground,  and  gracefully,  as 
it  seems,  alluding  to  a  former  misappreciation  of  the 
services  of  Cortez,  the  Emperor  said  that  he  wished  to 
deal  with  him  as  those  who  contend  with  the  cross- 
bow, whose  first  shots  go  wide  of  the  mark,  and  then 
they  improve  and  improve,  until  they  hit  the  centre  di 
the  white.  So,  continued  his  majesty,  he  wished  to 
go  on  until  he  had  shot  into  the  white  of  what  should 
be  done  to  reward  the  marquis's  deserts ;  and  mean- 
while nothing  was  to  be  taken*  from  him  which  he  then 
held.* 

It  is  very  pleasing  to  find  that  Cortez  did  not  forget 
his  old  fiiends  the  Tlascalans,  but  dwelt  on  their  serv- 

tas,  oficiosy  pechos,  derechos,  montes,  y  prados,  y  aguas  comentes,  y 
estantes,  y  manantes,  y  con  todas  las  otras  cosas  que  pertenecian  k  la 
corona  Real." — Herrera,  dec.  iv.,  lib.  vi.,  cap.  4. 

*  "  Su  Majestad  me  hizo  merced  de  decinne  que  no  se  me  habia 
de  quitar  nada  de  lo  que  tenia  hasta  ser  informado,  y  que  se  queria 
haber  conmigo  como  losque  se  muestran  k  jugar  &  la  ballesta,  que  los 
primeros  tiros  dan  fuera  del  terrero,  y  asi  van  enmendando  hasta  dar 
en  el  bianco  y  fiel,  y  desta  manera  su  Majestad  queria  ir  hasta  dar  en 
el  fiel  de  lo  que  mis  servicios  merescian,  que  entre  tanto  no  se  me  qui- 
taba  ni  de  me  habia  de  quitar  nada  de  lo  que  tenia." — El  Marques 
DEL  Valle  al  Presidentb  del  Consejo  Real  de  las  Indias.  Mejico, 
20  ^e  Setiembre  de  1538.     Doc.  Ined.y  torn,  iv.,  p.  195. 
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ices,  and  procured  from  the  Emperor  an  order  that  they 
should  not  be  given  in  encomienda  to  his  majesty  or 
to  any  other  person.* 

Finally,  Cortez,  with  a  vigilant  eye  to  the  future, 
treated  with  the  Emperor  respecting  any  discovery 
which  he  might  make  in  the  "  Sea  of  the  South." 

One  important  favor  Cortez  could  not  obtain.  He 
probably  had  the  tact  not  to  broach  the  subject  with 
the  Emperor,  but  his  friends  no  doubt  endeavored  to 
gain  for  him  the  government  of  Mexico.  To  grant 
this  boon  would  have  been  foreign  to  the  jealous  policy 
of  the  Spanish  court,  which  avoided,  if  possible,  to 
make  a  discoverer  or  a  conqueror  into  a  viceroy.  He 
was  left,  however,  in  the  important  office  of  captain 
gencAl. 

The  Emperor,  with  his  accustomed  kindness,  gave 
orders  that  the  Indians!  whom  Cortez  had  brought 
with  him  (among  whom  were  a  son  of  Montezuma  and 
a  son  of  the  Tlascalan  chief  Magisca,  who  had  been 
baptized  by  the  name  of  Lorenzo)  should  be  clothed, 
and  should  be  gratified  by  presents,  in  order  that  they 
might  return  contented  to  their  own  country.     The 

*  '<  Tambien  sinifico  al  Rey  \o  mucho  que  le  avian  servido  los  de  la 
pTovincia  de  Tlascala,  en  la  guena,  conquista,  y  pacificacion  de  Mexico, 
y  otras  provincias,  y  en  todo  lo  demas  que  se  avia  ofrecido :  por  lo 
qual  l08  mando  libertar,  para  que  no  estuviessen  encomendados  a  da 
Magestad,  ni  a  otras  personas  algunas,  pues  por  su  causa  se  avia  ga- 
nado  la  tierra,  teniendose  perpetuamente  memoria,  de  la  buena  volun- 
tad  con  que  a  todo  avian  acudido.'' — Hbsrera,  ut  supra. 

t  Cortez  brought  vnth  him  Indians  who  excelled  in  the  games  of 
New  Spain ;  and  perhaps  the  most  interesting  thing  for  a  modem 
reader  to  notice  is,  that  the  balls  they  played  with  were  apparently 
made  of*caoutchouc.  "  Entre  los  quales  Uevaba  do9e  jugadores  extre- 
mados  de  la  provin^ia  de  Tascaltecle  del  juego  del  batey,  que  es  de  pelo- 
ta  gruessa  hecha  de  leche  de  9iertos  arboles  e  otras  mixturas,  que  salta 
ia  pelota  mucho." — Ovibdo,  HisL  Gen.  y  Nat.  de  Indiasy  lib.  xxxiii., 
cap.  49. 
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Emperor  also  ordered  that  a  monk,  named  Fray  An- 
tonio de  Cuidad  Bodrigo,  should  take  charge  of  these 
Indians,  in  order  to  see  that  they  were  kindly  treated 
on  their  way  home ;  and  money  was  given  to  them  to 
buy  images  and  crucifixes  to  carry  with  them.* 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  influence  the  arrival 
of  Cortez  at  this  period  had  upon  the  general  legisla- 
tion of  the  Indies.  As  might  be  expected,  his  advice, 
which  was  given  in  writing,  formed  matter  for  consid- 
eration in  the  instructions  to  be  give^i  to  the  auditors. 
These  instructions,  however,  do  not  essentially  change 
the  nature  of  encomiendas  /  but  what  is  most  remark- 
able in  liiem  is  that  they  contain  an  instruction  to  the 
auditors  to  set  aside  for  the  king  those  head  townships 
of  provinces  and  -pnncipsii pueblos  which  the  auditors 
shall  consider  it  desirable  for  the  king  to  have ;  and 
from  the  list  attached  to  these  instructions  of  the 
places  which  are  suggested  as  fit  to  be  retained  by  the 

*  "  For  cedula  de  Empera.dor.  Madrid,  2  Octubre,  1528 ;  de  la  Rey- 
na,  1529, 15  de  Maizo ;  i  Toledo,  31  Maio,  1529.  Se  manda  que  a  39 
indios  que  el  Govemador  Hernando  Cortes  trajo  de  Nueva-Espana  se 
les  vista,  mantenga,  cure  i  regale,  i  se  restituyan  a  sus  naturalezas  a 
costa  de  Sus  Magestades.  Nombranse  los  36.  Los  7  eran  de  las  mas 
principales — Don  Martin,  hijo  de  Motezuma,  Don  Juan  Coyamitle, 
Andres  de  Tapia  hijo  de  Govemador  de  Mexico,  P°.  Gonzalez  Acul- 
zin,  Don  Hernando  Tucuyutecal,  Don  Lorenzo  de  Tascala,  Don  Juan 
de  Cempoal.  ^A  estos  que  se  den  sayos  de  terciopelo  azul  sin  mangas, 
jubones  de  Damasco  amarillo  i  capas  de  grana,  i  calzas  de  grana,  i 
gorras  de  terciopelo  azul,  i  cada  dos  camisas,  i  zapatos  i  cintas  i  agu- 
getas :  a  los  restantes  los  mismos  vestidos  de  seda.  Murio  uno  de  los 
7  principales,  y  otro  se  fue  &  Roma  (Bolbio  4  Sevilla  en  27  Julio,  1529). 
£n  lugar  destos  se  manda  vestir  otros  dos  ricamente  como  los  demas  5, 
los  que  sefielare  Frai  Antonio  de  Cuidad  Rodrigo.  Fueron  vestidos  en 
Abril  de  1529.  En  Agosto  se  prepararon  bastimentos  para  su  man- 
tenimiento  de  23  de  dichos  indios  en  su  viage  de  Nueva  -  Espana. 
Otros  dos  hallo  que  son  mantenidos  todo  este  s£o,  seria  por  haver  que- 
dado  enfermos.** — Col.  de  Munoz,  torn.  Ixxviii. 
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king,  it  appears  as  if  Charles  were  to  have  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  country.  Among  the  names  occur 
the  grand  city  of  Temixtitan,  Tezcuco  and  its  land, 
Cempoala  and  its  land,  Tlascala  and  its  land,  and  Aca* 
pulco  with  all  the  sea-ports. 

From  the  royal  orders  it  appears  (as  far  as  can  be 
ascertained  from  their  obscure  wording)  as  if  there 
were  some  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  encomiendaa 
in  the  king's  districts  and  those  made  over  to  private 
persons.  This,  if  so,  was  a  great  advantage,  for  slave- 
ry or  servitude  of  any  kind  is  much  more  difficult  to 
deal  with  when  all  the  servient  persons  are  of  one 
class,  and  subjected  to  one  mode  of  rule.  The  slaves 
themselves  are  not  only  more  difficult  to  deal  with,  but 
less  is  learned  of  the  mode  of  dealing  with  them  when 
there  are  no  differences  in  their  condition — ^when  they 
remain,  as  it  were,  one  solid,  inert,  hopeless  mass  of 
difficulty. 

Thus  much  for  the  subject  of  encomiendas,  as  it  was 
dealt  with  in  these  instructions.  With  regard  to  oth- 
er points  of  Indian  administration,  the  royal  orders  con- 
tain much  that  was  humane  and  considerate,  for  the 
discharge  of  the  royal  conscience  really  seems  in  those 
days  to  have  been  a  great  concern.  It  was  ordered 
that  no  Indian  should  carry  any  burdens  against  his 
will,  whether  he  was  paid  for  it  or  not,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  tribute,  or  produce  representing  trib- 
ute, which  they  had  to  pay  their  encomenderos ;  and 
this,  even,  they  were  not  bound  to  carry  if  the  enco- 
menderos  lived  more  than  twenty  leagues  off.*    More- 

*  **  Mando,  que  no  se  diese  lugar  para  que  ningun  Castellano  car- 
gase  los  Indies,  para  llevar  Mantenimientos,  de  un  Lugar  a  etro  ni  per 
ningun  camino,  ni  en  otra  manera,  publican  ni  secretamente,  contra  su 
voluntad,  con  paga,  ni  sin  ella  :  sine  que  se  llevase  con  Bestias,  como 
quisiesen ;  pues  ia,  por  la  gracia  de  Dios  (con  la  industria  de  los  Cas- 
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over,  no  encomendero  was  to  compel  the  Indians  to 
build  any  house  for  him  but  his  own.  If  he  sold  his 
own  house,  he  must  build  another  at  his  own  charge. 
*  During  seed-time  the  Indians  were  not  to  be  employed 
by  their  masters;  and  when  they  were  sent  to  the 
mines,  they  were  to  be  provided  with  clergy  there. 
This  last  order,  if  it  had  been  generally  acted  up  to, 
would  have  been  a  great  protection. 

Another  important  order  given  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indians  was,  that  they  should  not,  even  when  they 
were  slaves,  be  removed  from  their  own  districts. 
With  regard  to  slaves,  the  orders  quoted  before,  that 
the  proof  of  slavery  should  rest  with  the  master,  and 
that  the  branding-iron  should  be  in  official  custody,  are 
found  in  these  instructions. 

To  men  practiced  in  government,  as  Charles  the  Fifth 
and  his  ministers  were,  the  old  difficulty  {guts  custodiet 
ipsos  cvstodes?)  naturally  occurred.  It  was  very  well 
to  make  all  these  wise  laws  for  the  Indians,  but  who 
was  to  see  that  they  would  be  obeyed  ?  To  meet  this 
difficulty,  a  plan  for  the  protection  of  the  Indians  was 
prepared,  as  early,  apparently,  as  the  date  of  the  first 
draft  of  the  instructions  for  the  Avdiencia.  The  plan 
was  similar  to  that  which  had  been  adopted  in  1516 
by  the  great  Cardinal  Ximenes.  The  office  formerly 
held  by  Las  Casas  was  renewed,  and  protectors  were 
appointed  forv  the  Indians,  who  were  "  charged  and 

tellanos)  havisl  en  aquella  Tierra  abundancia  de  ellas :  aunque  se  per- 
mitia,  que  los  Indios,  qae  al  presente  estaban  encomendados,  el  tributo, 
i  servicio,  que  eran  obligados  de  dar,  lo  pudiesen  llevar  hasta  el  Lugar, 
adonde  las  Personas  de  los  Encomenderos  residian,  no  pasando  de 
veinte  Leguas  de  su  Pueblo ;  i  que  si  les  mandasen  que  se  los  llevasen 
a  las  Minas,  o  a  otras  partes,  adonde  no  residiese  el  Encomendero,  no 
se  hiciese  sin  voluntad  de  los  Indios,  pagandoselo  primeramente,  i  no 
pasando  esto  de  las  veinte  Leguas."-— Herrera,  Hitt.  de  las  IndiaSy 
dec.  iv.,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  3. 
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commanded  to  have  much  care  to  visit  and  inspect  the 
said  Indians,  and  to  cause  that  they  should  be  well 
treated  and  taught  in  secular  things  (for  so  we  may 
render  the  word  endicstriados)^  and  instructed  in  the 
articles  of  the  holy  Catholic  faith  by  the  persons  who 
have  charge  of  them  in  encomiendaJ*^* 

*  ''Por  la  presente  vos  mandamos  cometemoi  y  encargamos  y  man- 
damos,  que  tengais  mucho  cuydado  de  mirar  y  visitar  los  dichos  Indios 
y  hazer  que  sean  bien  tratados  y  endustiiados  y  enseSados  en  las  cosas 
de  nuestra  sancta  fee  catholica. — El  Empebadob  al  Obispo  ds  Mexico, 
10  Heneroy  1528,  Puga,  Provisiones,  fol.  64. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ABSIVAL  OF  THE  AUDIENCIA. —— OBEAT  DISPUTES   BETWEEN 

THE  PROTECTORS  OP  THE  INDIANS  AND  THE  AUDIENCIA. 

THE  AUDITORS  PROSECUTE  THE  BISHOP  OP  MEXICO. THE 

BISHOP  EXCOMMUNICATES  THE  AUDITORS. — ^A  GREAT  JUN- 
TA IX  SPAIN  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  THE  INDIES. 

THE  officers  constituting  the  Audiencia  having  re- 
ceived their  instructions,  set  sail  from  Seville  for 
New  Spain  at  the  end  of  August,  1528,  and  arrived  at 
Vera  Cruz  on  the  6th  of  December  of  that  year.  From 
thence  they  sent  to  summon  Nunc  de  Guzman,  who 
was  to  be  their  president ;  but,  without  waiting  for  him, 
having  the  Emperor's  command  to  that  effect,  they 
made  their  entrance  into  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  cK- 
mate  of  this  place  seems  to  have  constantly  had  all 
the  bad  effects  which  ill-doers  could  have  wished  for 
upon  the  unhappy  official  men  and  lawyers  who  were 
sent  thither  from  the  mother  country.  Two  of  the 
auditors,  the  Licentiates  Parada  and  Francisco  Mal- 
donado,  fell  ill,  and  died  within  thirteen  days  after 
their  arrival.  This  circumstance  would  tend  to  dimin- 
ish the  suspicions,  if  any  still  existed,  of  Cortez  hav- 
ingTbeen  concerned  in  the  opportune  death  of  Ponce  de 
Leon.  The  other  auditors  commenced  taking  the 
residencia  amid  a  perfect  hubbub  of  complaints,  de- 
mands, and  lawsuits,  principally  directed  against  the 
absent  Cortez,  who  was  more  happily  engaged  than  in . 
replying  to  them  by  solemnizing  his  marriage  with 
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Juana  de  Zufiiga,  daughter  of  the  Couftt  of  Aguilar, 
and  niece  of  the  Duke  of  Bejar. 

The  appointment  of  Nuno  de  Guzman  was  a  most 
deplorable  one.  He  appears  to  have  had  nothing 
about  him  of  the  nature  of  a  statesman,  but  to  have 
been  a  cruel,  rapacious,  inconsiderate  man,  whose  ca- 
reer is  strikingly  similar  to  that  of  some  of  the  cap- 
tains who,  under  Pedrarias,  had  desolated  the  Terra- 
firma.  This  bad  appointment  was  probably  caused  by 
the  desire  of  the  government  in  Spain  to  have  a  mili- 
tary man,  of  some  repute  in  the  Indies,  to  supply  the 
place  of  Cortez,  the  fear  of  that  great  conqueror  being 
the  ruling  motive  which  had  given  rise  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Audiencia.  When  Nuno  de  Guzman 
came  to  join  his  colleagues  in  Mexico,  though  some 
care  was  taken  in  the  general  affairs  of  government, 
yet  the  auditors  were  accused  of  attending  more  to 
their  private  interests  than  to  their  public  duties,  and 
of  being  wholly  neglectful  of  those  royal  orders,  upon 
which  so  much  stress  had  been  laid,  touching  the  lib- 
erty and  good  treatment  of  the  Indians.  Thence  grew 
vehement  disputes  between  the  auditors  and  the  pro- 
tectors of  the  Indians — ^not  only  the  official  protectors, 
but  the  Franciscan  monks  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  who 
demanded  the  execution  of  these  royal  orders,  saying 
that  otherwise  the  royal  conscience  would  not  be  dis- 
charged. Nuno  de  Guzman  and  his  auditors,  in  the 
usual  way  of  factious  persons,  who  meet  an  accusation 
made  against  them  by  charges  against  the  opposite 
party  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  in 
hand,  replied  that  the  monks  and  the  protectors  were 
partisans  of  Cortez,  and  rather  defenders  of  him  than 
of  the  Indians.  Instantly  the  whole  town  was  engaged 
on  one  side  or  other  of  these  two  factions ;  and,  to  use 
Vol.  III.— H 
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the  words  of  the  royal  historiographer,  "  so  things 
went  on  with  much  confusion  and  shamefcdness."* 

Without  entering  into  the  degrading  disputes  which 
arose  from  this  state  of  things,  one  or  two  exploits  of 
Nuno  de  GKizman's,  in  a  foray  against  the  Chichime- 
cas,  may  be  mentioned,  as  serving  to  show  his  want  of 
fitness  for  his  new  office.  He  acted,  indeed,  through- 
out with  the  utmost  intemperance,  partiality,  and  even 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  world.!  Upon  grounds 
which  at  the  time  were  thought  tyrannical,  he  caused 
the  chief  of  the  Chichimecas  to  be  put  to  the  torture 
and  burned.  Other  chiefs,  even  in  friendly  districts, 
when  they  failed  in  bringing  food  or  gold,  were  tor- 
mented by  a  savage  dog  being  let  loose  upon  them. 
Altogether  the  expedition  was  one  continual  course  of 
cruelty  and  folly.  We  may  say  folly,  because,  when 
Cortez  or  Vasco  Nunez  committed  the  acts  of  barbari- 
ty, which,  alas !  will  forever  sully  their  great  names, 
their  cruelty  always  had  much  of  policy  in  it,  and  Uttle 
or  nothing  of  mere  wantonness.  But  now  there  was 
no  occasion  to  strike  terror.  The  Spaniards  were  not 
a  mere  handful  of  men  contending  against  a  great  and 
well-constituted  empire.  The  barbarities  of  Nuno  de 
Guzman  were,  therrfore,  out  of  date. 

Complaints  from  both  factions  were  addressed  to 
the  Emperor,  the  auditors  accusing  Cortez  of  having 
had  the  most  treasonable  intentions,  declaring  that  the 
bishops,  under  pretense  of  being  protectors  of  the  In- 
dians, meddled  with  the  royal  jurisdiction ;  that  the 
Franciscan  monks  were  devoted  partisans  of  the  Mar- 
ques del  Valle ;  and  that,  with  regard  to  the  Indians, 

*  Herrera,  Hist,  de  las  Indias,  dec.  iv.,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  11. 
t  For  instance,  he  endeavored  to  prevent  any  letters  coming  from 
Spain  but  his  own. 
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the  opiuion  of  the  Audiencia  was,  that  the  encomien' 
das  should  be  made  perpetual,  in  order  that  their  mas- 
ters might  treat  them  with  more  love — a  plausible  but 
very  insufficient  reason  to  justify  a  system  of  servitude. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Bishop  of  Mexico  was  not 
slow  in  informing  his  majesty  of  his  view  of  the  ques- 
tion.  A  letter  of  this  prelate's  exists,  which  perhaps 
was  one  of  those  which  Charles  the  Fifth  had  before 
him  when  he  wrote  from  Genoa,  ordering  a  junta  of 
the  great  council  of  Spain  to  be  summoned,  in  order 
to  consider  again  the  government  of  Mexico ;  and  this 
letter  is  so  admirably  descriptive  of  the  state  of  things 
which  took  place  after  the  arrival  of  the  first  Audierir 
cia  at  Mexico,  that  the  bishop's  own  words  must  be 
quoted.  The  date  of  the  letter  is  August  the  27th, 
1529.  "  Also,"  the  bishop  writes,  "there  came  to  me 
secretly,  to  make  their  complaints,  the  Lords  of  Huax- 
ocingo,  who  at  the  time  were  in  encomienda  to  Don 
Hernando  Cortez,  and  they  said  that  they  served  Her- 
nando Cortez  as  his  mayor-domos  commanded,  and 
gave  the  tribute  which  was  agreed  upon,  but  that  for 
some  time  the  president  and  auditors  had  cast  upon 
them  another  tribute  in  addition  to  this ;  and  what 
they  thought  more  hard  still  was,  that  they  had  to 
bring  each  day,  to  the  house  of  each  auditor,  for  his 
maintenance,  seven  fowls,  and  many  quails,  and  sev- 
enty eggs,  and  wood,  charcoal,  and  other  trifling  things, 
together  with  a  large  quantity  of  maize."*  It  appears, 
too,  from  the  bishop's  letter,  that  this  maize  was  not 
of  their  own  growing,  but  that  they  had  to  buy  it,  and 
that  their  resources  were  now  exhausted.  The  great- 
est grievance,  however,  which  these  chiefs  had  to  com- 

*  Carta  de  Fray  Juan  de  Zumabbaga,  OUspo  de  Mexico ;  Coleccion 
de  MuNOz,  MS.,  torn.  Ixxviii. 
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plain  of  was  their  being  compelled  to  provide  for  the 
transport  of  these  commodities.  Their  pueblos  were 
eight  or  ten  leagues  off;  the  way  was  cumbered  with 
snow ;  and,  to  maintain  such  a  daily  service,  a  great 
many  persons  were  necessary.  Indeed,  not  only  men, 
but  pregnant  women  and  boys  were  obliged  to  assist 
in  carrying  these  burdens.  The  resxdt  was,  that  a 
hundred  and  thirteen  persons  had  already  died  fix)m 
this  enforced  toiL  How  significant  is  this  one  little 
circumstance  when  we  are  estimating  the  numbers  de- 
stroyed in  the  conquest  of  the  Indies !  The  auditors 
arrived  in  December,  1528 ;  so  that  in  six  or  eight 
months,  such  had  been  the  loss  of  life  in  a  single  en- 
comienda  firom  this  apparently  trifling  service  of  trans- 
port imposed  upon  it.  The  chiefs,  after  begging  the 
-bishop  to  defend  them,  assured  him  that  no  other  re- 
source was  left  for  them  but  to  fly  to  the  mountains. 
"  To  whom,"  he  says,  "  I  replied  the  best- 1  could, 
telling  them  that  such  proceedings  were  not  the  will 
of  your  majesty,  and  holding  out  to  them  hopes  of  a 
speedy  remedy ;  so  they  went  away  secretly  consoled. 
Then  I  spoke  to  the  president  and  auditors,  with  no 
little  affliction  to  myself,  from  my  inability  to  remedy 
the  wrong,  informing  them  that  certain  padres  had 
written  to  me  from  Huaxocingo  (that  the  Audiencia 
might  not  suspect  that  the  Indian  chiefs  had  come  to 
me  to  complain),  and  I  told  them  (the  auditors)  that  I 
had  your  majesty's  conmiand  to  defend  the  Indians, 
and  that  I  could  not  but  endeavor  to  do  so,  even  if  I 
knew  that  it  would  cost  me  my  life,  and  that  they 
should  bring  their  demands  upon  these  Indians  down 
to  what  was  just,  and  that  they  should  keep  on  record 
that  I  would  do  what  I  could  to  prevent  these  deaths. 
The  president  replied  to  me  that  the  Indians  must  do 
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what  the  Audiencia  ordered  them,  whether  they  died 
or  not ;  and  that  if  I  put  myself  forward  to  defend 
them,  the  Avdiencia  would  chastise  me,  as  the  Bishop 
of  Zamora*  had  been  chastised ;  and  that  the  Indians 
must  be  taxed,  and  must  live  in  the  way  that  they  or- 
dered, and  no  other,  "f 

Nor  were  these  idle  threats.  The  bishop,  no  doubt, 
persevered  in  maintaining  the  good  cause,  preaching 
in  favor  of  the  instruction,  conversion,  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  Indians,  urging  that  a  stop  should  be  put 
to  the  sumptuous  works  which  the  auditors  werer  con- 
tinually making  at  the  cost  of  the  Indians,  and  de- 
manding the  fulfillment  of  the  royal  ordinances.  The 
auditors  met  this  last  move  on  the  part  of  the  bishop 
protector  by  condemning  him  in  his  temporalities ; 
and,  threatening  the  heaviest  penalties,  they  prohibit- 
ed the  king's  officers,  and  those  who  had  to  pay  the 
tithes,  from  giving  any  means  of  support  to  the  bishop 
or  his  clergy.  This  prohibition,  as  appears  from  the 
law-proceedings  in  this  case,  was  in  force  for  the  whole 
of  the  year  1530.  The  bishop,  on  his  side,  fought  with 
spiritual  weapons,  and  excommunicated  the  auditors. 

On  reference  to  the  law-proceedings  which  the  con- 

*  Don  Antonio  de  Acufia,  Bishop  of  Zamora,  "who  was  strangled  in 
the  fortress  of  Simancas.  His  crime  was  having  taken  the  side  of  the 
Comunidades  in  the  war  against 'Gharies  the  Fifth  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne. 

t  **  Respondiome  el  Presidente  que  ellos  havian  de  cumplir  lo  que  el 
Audiencia  mandava  muriesen  6  no,  i  que  si  yo  me  ponia  en  defendel- 
los  me  castigarian  como  el  Obispo  de  Zamora  fue  castigado,  i  quellos 
no  havian  de  tasarse  en  vivir  por  mano  de  nadie  sino  todos  por  la  suya, 
i  quellos  me  havian  de  mandar  i  tomar  cuenta  porque  eran  mis  supe- 
riores  i  havian  de  proveer  la  Yglesia  de  Gapellanes  i  pagallos  de  los 
diezmos  porque  yo  de  una  sola  parte  dellos  puedo  disponer  i  no  de 
mas." — Carta  de  Fray  Juan  de  Zumabbaoa,  C.  Obispo  de  Mexico; 
Colecdon  de  Munoz,  MS.,  torn.  Ixxviii. 
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duct  of  this  infamous  Avdiencia  afterward  gave  rise 
to,  it  appears  that  Nufio  de  Guzman  must  have  added 
considerably  to  the  number  of  slaves  in  Mexico.  There 
is  a  statement  made  upon  oath,  in  which  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Lopez^  one  of  Guzman's  lieutenants,  confesses 
that,  by  command  of  Nuno  de  Guzman,  he  made  war 
for  some  days  upon  Qtrtmi  jpv^hlos -;  and  because  the 
Indians,  when  required  to  do  so  (perhaps  by  the  orig- 
inal requirimiento)j  would  not  come  peaceably,  he 
seized  upon  men,  women,  and  children,  to  the  number 
of  a  thousand,  branded  them  with  the  iron  that  the 
general  gave  him,  and  then  delivered  them  up  to  the 
said  general,  who  distributed  them.  They  were  rated 
at  the  value  of  five  pesos  each,  and  one  peso  was  paid 
for  the  royal  fifth.* 

The  Franciscan  monks,  who  were  ranged  on  the 
side  of  the  bishop,  in  making  excuses  afterward  (which 
they  do  with  all  humility)  for  the  sad  disturbances  of 
these  times,  declare  in  the  strongest  terms  that  false 
witnesses  were  brought  against  them  by  the  Avdien- 
da.     In  the  course  of  this  statement,  the  monks  take 

*  "  Despaei  de  lo  saso  dicho  en  3  Febrero  1632  el  Licenciado  Mal- 
donado  tomo  juramento  del  dicho  Lopez  quien  preguntando  quantos 
esclavos  se  hicieron  y  donde,  dijo  que  en  el  pueblo  de  AguacatUm  13 
leguas  mas  aca  de  Xalisco  i  en  Zapualca  por  mandado  do  N°.  Guzman 
hizo  guerra  ciertos  dias,  i  porque  requeridos  no  quisieron  venir  de  Paz 
apreso  hombres,  mugeres  i  nines  lOOO,  los  herro  con  yerro  que  le  dio 
el  General,  se  los  entrego  en  Ghiametla  i  el  los  repaitio :  Apreciaronse 
cada  a  5  pesos  i  por  cada  se  dava  un  peso  de  quinto  real.  Hicieronse 
'  los  esclavos  en  Nobiembre  i  Diciembre  de  1530.  Que  el  mandamiento 
para  ello  tiene  en  Cuisco,  pueblo  de  Mechuacan  encomendado  a  eL 
Que  no  sabe  haverse  hecho  otros  esclavos  en  esta  jomada.  Mando  el 
Licenciado  al  confesante  trugese  este  mandamiento  al  Audiencia  den- 
tro  de  30  dias.  Autoriza  esta  confesion,  Alonso  de  Mata  Escrivano." — 
Dicho  de  Gonzalo  Lopez  en  lo  de '^° .  h^  Guzman  Parece  otra  parte  de 
la  informacum  tomada  por  el  Audiencia,  Coleccion  de  Munoz,  MS., 
torn.  Ixxix. 
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occasion  to  give  their  view  of  the  natives.  "It  is  a 
gentle  people,"  they  say,  "  doing  more  from  fear  than 
from  virtue,  and  they  work  well  if  they  are  permitted 

to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labors They  lie  to 

a  reasonable  amount,  but  little  with  any  one  who  treats 
them  well,  or  at  least  not  so  much"  (this  is  pretty 
nearly  the  account  that  might  be  given  as  regards  the 
truthfulness  of  most  people  in  a  state  of  servitude) ; 
"  they  are  well  disposed  to  religion,  confessing  very 
well,  so  that  there  is  no  need  of  asking  them  questions. 
They  are  given  to  drunkenness,  and  require  restraint. 
....  The  children  of  our  monastery  already  know 
much,  and  teach  others.  They  sing  plain  chant,  and 
accompany  the  organ  competently."* 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice  how  many  of  the  gen^ 
eral  principles  of  policy  and  government  occur  in  the 
course  of  these  lamentable  transactions,  and  that  the 
Indians  suffer  from  some  of  those  causes  which,  in  one 
form  or  other,  have  at  various  times  affected  all  na-^ 
tions.  The  learned  and  thoughtful  men — ^for  such  the? 
monks  and  ecclesiastics  must  be  held  to  be,  looking 
before  and  after,  knowing  many  of  the  issues  of  his- 
tory, and  often  appealing  to  great  and  general  princi- 

*  "  Mienten  razonablemente,  pero  poco  con  quien  bien  los  trata,  6 
no  tanto.  Estos  males  tienen  con  otros  bienes,  que  es  gente  que  vie- 
nen  bien  d  nuestra  fe,  confiesanse  mucho  bien  asi  que  no  tien  necesi- 
dad  de  preguntaf^  For  la  mayor  parte  son  viciosos  en  se  emborrachar, 
i  tienen  gran  necesidad  de  se  les  impedir ....  para  su  salbacion  e 
policia.  Los  ninos  de  nuestras  casas  saben  ya  mucho,  i  ensefian  & 
muchos.  Gantan  canto  liano  i  canto  de  drgano  conpetentemente.''— * 
Al  Consejo  de  YndiaSf  Frai  Juan,  electOf  Frai  Martinus  de  Valen- 
cia, Custos,  -&C.,  Frai  Litis  de  Fuensalida,  Guardian  de  Tezcuco, 
Frai  Antonio  Ortiz,  G.  de  Mexico,  Frai  Antonio  Maldonado,  G. 
de  Tlaclalmazala,  Fray  Francisco  Gimenez,  G.  de  Cempoala.  De 
Mexico  desta  casa  de  San  Francisco^  27  Mar 20,  1531.  Coleccion  de 
MuNoz,  MS.,  torn.  Ixzix. 
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pies — ^are  steadily  arrayed  against  the  mere  conquer- 
ing soldier,  as  the  good  Bishop  Zumarraga  and  his 
confraternity  against  Nuno  de  Guzman  and  his  follow- 
ers. The  bishop,  too,  displays  some  of  the  courage 
of  the  soldier,  for  all  offices  were  less  divided  in  those 
days.  In  his  letters  to  Spain  he  said  that  God  knew' 
he  was  not  moved  to  complain  because  the  auditors 
had  deprived  him  of  his  tithes,  since  his  "  pastoral 
habit  would  assure  him  honor  and  esteem ;  that,  with 
some  saddle-bags  for  a  wallet,  he  should  know  how  to 
seek  his  living,  which  he  would  account  as  the  highest 
felicity  if  it  were  done  in  the  service  of  God,  and  for 
the  honor  and  conscience  of  the  king." 

Then,  again,  in  these  transactions  at  Mexico  may 
be  seen  the  old  contest  between  Church  and  State,  of 
which  the  auditors  deirterously  availed  themselves  in 
their  complaints  to  the  Emperor  when  they  accused 
the  bishop  of  meddling  with  the  civil  authorities. 

All  these  complaints  and  recriminations  from  the 
chief  men  in  Mexico,  which  probably  came  together, 
and  were  delivered  to  Charles  the  Fifth  at  Barcelona 
as  he  was  on  his  way  to  Italy  after  the  treaty  of  Cam- 
bray,  must  have  been  a  source  of  considerable  disap- 
pointment and  mortification  to  him,  and  we  can  not 
but  feel  for  the  Emperor  what  must  have  been  felt  by 
most  persons  for  the  great  Cardinal  Ximenes  when  he 
was  told  b/  Las  Casas  that  his  mission  of  the  Jeroni- 
mites  would  fail.  There  could  have  been  little  doubt 
in  any  statesman's  mind  that  Nuno  de  Guzman  must 
be  removed  and  the  auditors  superseded,  "  these  min- 
.  isters,"  to  use  the  sarcastic  words  of  Herrera,  "  hav- 
ing industriously  (i.  ^.,  with  artfulness  and  pertinacity) 
conformed  themsdves  to  attend  in  no  respect  to  the 
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instructions  which  had  been  given  to  them."*  Charles 
the  Fifth  seems  to  have*  submitted  the  whole  affair  to 
his  government  in  Spain,  and  not  merely  to  have  re- 
ferred to  them  the  immediate  question  connected  with 
the  conduct  of  the  Avdiencia^  but  the  general  and 
great  question  of  the  liberty  of  the  Indians,  whether 
they  were  to  be  put  in  encomienda  or  not. 

This  was  one  of  the  crises  of  legislation  for  the  In- 
dies— one  of  those  signal  occasions  for  statesmen  which 
are  not  noticed  in  connection  with  well-fought  battles 
or  prominent  events  of  any  kind,  but  which  more  near- 
ly resemble  (though  in  an  humble  way)  those  remark- 
able days  or  hours  in  the  lives  of  great  inventors,  when 
the  true  thought  comes  suddenly  upon  them,  and  in  a 
moment  something  is  seen  and  determined  which  is  to 
affect  mankind  forever  after.  That  the  Emperor  had 
at  this  time  made  this  reference  to  his  council  in 
Spain,  and  that  the  council  had  pronounced  a  clear 
decision  upon  it,  were  facts  known  to  Las  CASAS;t 
but  the  whole  importance  and  magnitude  of  *the  trans- 
action have  only  been  ascertained  since  the  archives 
of  Spain  have  been  brought  to  light  in  modem  times.} 

*  "  Que  industriosamente  se  havian  conformado  aqoellos  minUtros, 
para  en  nada  guardar  las  Instrucciones,  que  se  les  dieron.'* — Hibbera, 
Hist.  At  las  IndiaSf  dec.  Iv.,  lib.  vii.,  cap.  8. 

I  am  infonned  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Chorley,  a  most  accomplished  Spanish 
scholar,  to  whom  I  am  exceedingly  indebted  for  valuable  suggestions 
and  criticisms,  that  industriosamtnte  in  that  age  meant  **  cunningly.'' 
I  have,  however,  kept  the  word  "  industriously,"  fancying  that  Her- 
rera  intended,  vnth  some  humorousness,  to  express  the  resolute  labor 
as  well  as  the  artfulness  with  which  these  worthless  auditors  disobeyed 
their  instructions. 

t  Las  Gasas,  Sobrt  el  Retnedio  OctavOy  Razon  19,  p.  205. 

t  Herrera  gives  a  long  account  of  a  junta  held  at  Barcelona ;  but  I 
am  nearly  sure  he  was  mistaken,  and  that  the  Emperor,  in  the  hurry 
of  a  journey  to  Italy,  had  no  time  to  constitute  any  such  junta.  Be- 
sides, if  there  had  been  a  junta  of  this  kind,  why  should  the  matter 

H2 
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It  was  from  Grenoa,*  and  while  the  Emperor  was  en- 
gaged in  inspecting  his  new  tsonquests  in  Italy,  that 
he  wrote  to  his  government  in  Spain,  of  which  the 
Empress  was  the  head,  commanding  that  a  great  Junta 
should  be  formed,  consisting  of  the  Council  of  State, 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Revenues,  and  the  Council 
of  the  Indies.  The  reports  from  New  Spain,  and  the 
already  numerous  royal  orders  and  laws  which  had 
been  published  in  reference  to  the  three  great  branches 
of  Indian  government,  namely,  the  kind  treatment,  the 
liberty,  and  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  {para  el 
buen  tratamiento^  lihertad  i  conversion  de  los  Indios),1[ 
were  to  be  laid  formally  before  the  council  for  them 
to  decide  upon  the  fiiture  legislation  that  would  be 
necessary  "for  the  discharge  of  his  majesty's  con- 
science and  the  good  government  of  those  regions.'' 

At  some  time  about  this  period  it  is  probable  that 
the  Council  for  the  Indies  asked  the  opinion  of  Cortez 
in  the  matters  of  Indian  slavery  and  encomiendas; 
for  there  exists  a  letter  without  date,  written  by  Cor- 

have  been  referred  again  immediately  to  the  great  councils  of  Spain? 
MuNoz  observes  of  Herrera,  "  Generalmente  Herrera  no  hizo  mas  que 
juntar  retazos  y  extractos,  k  manera  de  quien  dispone  por  el  orden  de 
los  anos  y  aun  de  los  meses  y  dias  las  narraciones  tomadas  de  todas 
partes,  como  materiales  para  escribir  una  historia.  Fortuna  que  era 
hombre  docto  y  juicioso ;  sino,  fueran  innumerables  los  errores  de  estas 
BUS  memorias,  segun  la  precipitacion  con  que  las  ordend." — ^Munoz, 
Hist,  del  Nitevo-MundOf  Prdlogo,  p.  23. 

*  "  Vuestra  Magestad  desde  Genova,  vistas  las  causas  i  razones  que 
de  Nueva-Espana  de  Govemador,  Religiosos,  i  otras  personas  vinieron 
embi6  &  mandar  que  nos  juntasemos  los  del  Consejo  Real,  i  de  la  Ha- 
cienda, con  el  Presidente,  i  los  del  Consejo  de  Yndias." — Al  Empera- 
DOR,  el  Arzobispo  de  Santiago,  Presidente  del  Consejo  Red',  i  el 
CoNDE  (de  Osorno),  Don  Garcia  Manrique  ;  de  Madrid^  10  Didem- 
bre,  1529.     Coleccion  de  Munoz,  MS.,  torn.  IxxviiL 

t  Coleccion  de  Munoz,  MS.,  torn.  IxxviiL 
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tez  to  the  Emperor,  in  reference  to  the  question  before 
the  Council  of  the  Indies. 

Cortez  discusses  the  whole  subject  with  great  brev- 
ity, force,  and  logical  power.  In  order  to  secure  the 
conquest,  there  must,  he  says,  be  a  sufficient  number 
of  Spaniards  in  the  newly- conquered  land.  These 
men  must  be  supported.  They  can  not  be  paid  in 
money,  and  the  next  most  convenient  mode  of  pay- 
ment will  be  by  encomiendas.  He  then  touches  on 
the  danger  of  depriving  the  Spaniards  of  their  Indians, 
and  suggests  that  the  possession  of  these  Indians  tends 
to  make  the  Spaniards  root  themselves  in  the  new 
lands,  whence  will  spring  taxes  and  customs'  duties 
for  his  majesty. 

He  is  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  Indians  should 
be  given  to  the  Spaniards.  But  the  questions  thcih 
remain.  Who  should  give  them  ?  to  whom  should  thqr 
be  given?  and  how  should  they  be  given ?* 

To  decide  these  difficult  questions,  he  suggests  a 
reference  to  the  past  history  of  ^e  conquest  in  the  In- 
dies ;t  and,  alluding  to  the  ruin  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  West  India  islands^  he  desires  that  it  should  be 
investigated  whether  this  mischief  proceeded  from  the 
conquest  or  from  the  course  of  government  afterward4 

He  suggests  that  no  discovery  or  conquest  should 
be  attempted  without  the  express  license  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  that  certain  qualifications  should  be  required 
in  the  person  who  is  to  receive  any  such  license. 

*  **  Pero  resta  dezir  lo  que  se  a  de  dar,  y  a  qnien  y  como,  que  es 
donde  pende  todo.'' — ^Antograph  letter  of  Coktbz  to  the  Emperor,  sign- 
ed El  Marques  del  Vallb,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Henry  Stevens, 
of  Vermont,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  soon  be  given  to  the  world. 

t  "  Lo  primero  advertir  ante  todas  cosas  en  saver  que  es  la  que  se 
tubo  en  las  conquistas  que  se  an  hecho  V — Ut  supra. 

t  **  Saber  si  este  dano  pro9edi6  de  la  conquista  6  del  pro^eso  de  la 
govema^ion  V — Ui  supra. 
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With  regard  to  making  slaves,  his  opinion  is,  that 
on  no  pretext  should  it  be  allowed  in  the  course  of 
conquest.  But  when  countries  have  been  conquered, 
if  a  rebellion  should  take  place,  he  would  then  allow 
the  captives  to  be  made  slaves.  With  regard  to  the 
slaves  in  Mexico,  he  thinks  that  many  of  them  have 
been  made  slaves  unjustly;  but  he  would  not  approve 
of  any  investigation  into  this  matter,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty.  He  would  not,  however,  have  their  children 
brought  up  as  slaves.  Such  were  the  counsels  of 
Cortez ;  but  the  Junta  summoned  by  Charles  came  to 
a  much  more  fevorable  conclusion  respecting  the  In- 
dians. 

The  result  of  this  great  council's  deliberations  was 
communicated  to  the  Emperor  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Santiago  and  Don  Garcia  Manrique,  Conde  de  Osomo, 
in  these  words :  "  It  has  appeared  to  all  of  us  that  en- 
tire liberty  should  be  given  to  the  Indians,  and  that 
all  the  encomiendas  which  have  been  made  of  them 
should  be  taken  away ;  and  because  it  appears  that  to 
take  them  away  at  one  stroke  would  produce  incon- 
venience, and  that  the  Spaniards  might  desert  the  land, 
that  a  moderate  tribute  should  be  fixed  for  the  TudiHna 
to  pay,  and  that  the  half  of  that  tribute  should  be  giv- 
en for  the  first  year  to  the  ehcomenderos^  and  after- 
ward ybur  majesty  will  be  able  to  give  vassals  to  who- 
soever shall  deserve  it,  reserving  for  yourself  the  head 
townships.'*  The  emphatic  order  on  this  subject  is 
given  in  one  word  {Fiaf)^  **  Let  it  be  done,''  which  is 
placed  after  the  paragraph  quoted  above  of  the  report.* 

*  "  Ha  parecido  a  todos  que  a  los  indios  se  debe  dar  entera  libertad 
t  quitarse  todas  las  encomiendas  que  esten  hechas  dellos^  i  porque 
quitarse  de  golpe  parece  traeria  inconvenientes  i  los  Spafioles  por  esta 
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Great  credit  must  be  given  to  the  court  of  Spain 
and  to  the  highest  officers  of  that  kingdom  for  the  de- 
termination which  had  thus  been  come  to.  It  was  a 
determination  which  would  have  saved  innumerable 
lives  and  preserved  in  good  order  large  taxable  com- 
munities, occupying  the  most  fruitful  parts  of  the 
earth.  Indeed,  if  this  decree  had  been  abided  by,  it 
might  have  established  the  power  of  Charles  the  Fifth 
upon  such  a  foundation  as  would  have  given  Europe 
more  real  ground  for  dread  than  if  that  monarch  had 
been  uniformly  successful  in  his  contests  with  En- 
gland, Germany,  and  France.  Spain  would  then  have 
been  all  that,  for  one  or  two  generations,  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be.  Protestantism  would  have  had  a  much 
harder  battle  to  fight,  and  the  world  might  again  have 
had  to  fear  a  universal  empire. 

An  unfailing  supply  of  hardy  soldiers  from  Spain 
and  Germany— an  abundant  and  continuous  influx  of 
revenue  from  the  Indies — ^what  might  not  have  been 
expected  from  such  a  conjunction  of  resources? 

But  as  the  danger  was  to  proceed  from  good  gov- 
ernment of  distant  colonies,  and  wise  internal  admin- 
istration (so  seldom  seen  to  be  the  true  strength  of 
states),  the  world  might  well  have  felt  secure,  even 
had  it  known  of  the  salutary  determination  just  adopt- 
ed by  the  Great  Junta  of  Spain  in  reference  to  the 
government  of  the  Indies. 

causa  podrian  desamparar  la  tierra,  que  se  senile  un  tribute  moderado 
que  paguen  los  indios,  i  la  mitad  deste,  el  primer  auo,  se  de  a  las  per- 
sonas  que  agora  los  tienen  encomendados^^i  despues  podra  Vuestro 
Magestad  dar  Vasallos  a  quien  lo  mereciere/tomando  para  si  las  cabe- 
zeras.    (Fiat.)*' — Coleccion  de  Munoz,  MS.,  torn.  IzxviiL 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  SECOND  AUDIENCIA  ABRIYES  IN  MEXICO. — PROCEED- 
INGS OP  THE  AUDITORS, GREAT  ERROR  IN  THEIR  IN- 
STRUCTIONS   ABOUT    ENCOMIENDAS. SEVERIIT    TOWARD 

THE    COLONISTS. THE    NUMBER    OF    ORPHANS    IN    NEW 

SPAIN. 

THAT  ever-recurring  difficulty — ^to  find  a  head  and 
hand  which  shoidd  carry  into  execution  good 
laws,  appears  to  have  been  fully  present  to  the  minds 
of  the  royal  councilors ;  for,  in  the  same  letter  in  which 
they  announced  their  unanimous  opinion  to  his  majes- 
ty respecting  the  liberty  of  the  Indians,  they  suggest- 
ed that  a  bold  and  prudent  ^^  caballero,"  a  man  of  good 
estate  (Juicendadd)^  should  be  sent  as  president  of  the 
audiencia.  The  Conde  de  Oropesa  was  named,  but  he 
would  not  accept  the  office.  Afterward  the  Mariscal 
de  Fromesta,  and  Don  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  son  of  the 
Marques  de  Mondejar,  were  applied  to ;  but  their  de- 
mands were  so  exorbitant  {fan  desafaradai)  that  the 
council  informed  his  majesty  that  their  thoughts  were 
turned  to  others.* 

It  is  not  surprising  that  men  of  great  name  and  sta- 
tion in  Spain,  who  fulfilled  the  requisite  conditions  of 
being  bold,  prudent,  and  of  large  estate,  should  de- 
mand extraordinary  powers  and  privileges  before  im- 
dertaking  a  charge  which  no  one  hitherto  had  come 
well  out  of.  lists  have  been  made  of  the  conquerors 
and  governors  in  the  New  World,  as  of  men  all  of 
whose  careers  were  signalized  by  miserable  or  dis- 
*  Coleecion  de  Munoz,  MS.,  torn.  Ixxriii. 
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graceful  terminations ;  and  in  an  age  which  had  Ma- 
chiavelli  in  its  hands,  and  when  politics  had  begun  to 
be  considered  scientifically,  it  was  not  difficult  to  know 
that  one  of  the  most  lamentable  positions  in  the  world 
is  to  hold  an  office  of  great  state  and  great  apparent 
power,  and  in  reality  to  be  bound  by  all  manner  of  in- 
visible fetters,  being  secretly  at  the  mercy  of  some  ob- 
scure official  people  around  you  or  at  home. 

The  difficulty,  for  the  present,  of  finding  a  man  of 
weight  to  preside  over  the  new  Avdiencia  was  obvia- 
ted by  choosing  a  person  who  had  already  filled  a  sim- 
ilar office,  undertaken  at  a  period  of  like  conftision  in 
another  part  of  the  Indies.  This  was  Don  Sebastian 
Bamirez  de  Fuenleal,  Bishop  of  St.  Domingo  in  His- 
paniola,  who  had  been  sent  to  that  island  to  be  presi- 
dent of  an  Audiencia  which  had  been  some  time  es- 
tablished there.  Mankind  were  certainly  not  wise  and 
good  enough  then,  and  have  hardly  since  arrived  at 
sufficient  wisdom  and  goodness  to  act  harmoniously 
together  in  councils  and  commissions.  The  auditors 
of  Hispaniola  were  at  feud  with  the  other  royal  offi- 
cers, and  probably  with  one  another,  when  Don  Se- 
bastian arrived  in  the  island ;  but  he  was  a  man  of 
wisdom,  energy,  and  official  experience,  having  served 
in  the  candlleria  of  Granada ;  and  in  this  new  office 
his  success  is  thus  briefly  described :  **  He  gave  au- 
thority to  the  administration  of  justice.  The  rival- 
ries between  the  auditors  and  the  other  royal  officers 
ceased.  Each  one  kept  within  the  limits  of  his  office ; 
and  in  aU  respects  there  was  quiet.'** 

*  '<  En  snstancia,  did  autoridad  ^  la  Justicia :  cesaron  las  compe- 
tencias  entre  los  Oidores,  i  Oficiales  Reaies :  cada  uno  estaba  en  los 
limites  de  su  Oficio  :  i  en  todo  huYO  quietud.''— Hxerbra,  Hist,  de  las 
IndiaSf  dec.  iv.,  lib.  vi.,  cap.  6. 
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The  government  of  Spain  was  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  command  the  services  of  such  a  man  as  Don 
Sebastian  for  the  presidency  of  the  new  Audiencia  to 
be  sent  to  Mexico.  This  body  was  entirely  renewed, 
as  auditors  were  sent  not  only  to  replace  those  who 
had  died  on  first  arriving  in  the  country,  but  also  to 
supersede  the  two  who  had  lived  to  do  so  much  mis- 
chief. All  the  new  auditors  were  licentiates,  and  their 
names  were  Vasco  de  Quiroga,  Alonzo  Maldonado, 
Francisco  de  Ceynos,  and  Juan  de  Salmeron. 

This  last-mentioned  auditor  was  a  man  of  some  ex- 
perience in  the  Indies,  having  been  alcalde  mayor  of 
the  province  of  Castillo  del  Oro.  To  each  of  them 
was  given  a  large  salary — 600,000  maravedis* — ^in  or- 
der that  they  might  not  be  tempted  to  undertake  any 
private  enterprise  for  gain.  The  Empress  wrote  to 
Don  Sebastian  with  her  own  hand,  informing  him  of 
his  appointment,  and  mentioning  that  the  new  audit- 
ors would  call  for  him  at  St.  Domingo  on  their  way 
out  to  Mexico. 

This  new  Audiencia  had  very  complicate  business 
awaiting  them.  The  representations  which  the  former 
one  had  made  against  Cortez  had  been  so  manifestly 
unfair,  thjtt  it  was  intrusted  to  these  new  auditors  to 
take  another  reetdenda  of  Cortez ;  then  they  were  to 
take  a  re&idencia  of  Nuno  de  Guzman ;  they  were  to 
settle  the  dispute  between  him  and  the  bishop-protect- 
or ;  they  were  publicly  to  reprimand  the  former  audit- 
ors ;  and  we  have  already  seen,  from  the  proceedings 
of  the  Great  Junta  before  mentioned,  that  these  new 
auditors  would  have  to  execute  a  very  difficult  com- 
mission with  regard  to  the  liberty  of  the  Indians,  if 

*  Equal,  I  believe,  to  £416  13f .  4d.  in  English  money— a  large  sd- 
ary  in  those  days. 
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any  thing  was  to  be  done  in  accordance  with  the  im- 
portant decision  already  pronounced  by  that  council. 

Among  other  instructions  given  to  them,  there  is 
one  which  suited  well  with  Spanish  stateliness,  as  it 
settled  the  form  and  order  in  which  they  were  to  enter 
Mexico,  the  chief  seat  of  their  government.  The  great 
seal  was  to  be  placed  in  a  little  casket,  borne  by  a 
mule  covered  with  velvet ;  and  when  they  entered  the 
city,  the  president  was  to  be  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
seal,  and  one  of  the  auditors  on  the  left,  the  other  aud- 
itors going  before,  according  to  their  rank.  They 
were  all  to  be  lodged  in  the  house  of  the  Marquis  del 
Valle.  The  marquis  himself  was  allowed  at  that  time 
to  return  to  New  Spain,  but  I  believe  he  was  not  for 
the  present  to  enter  Mexico — ^probably  not  until  his 
residencia  had  been  completed.  He  went  back  clothed 
with  the  authority  of  captain  general ;  and  so  far,  at 
least,  Cortez  was  not  treated  unwisely  or  ungenerously 
by  the  Spanish  government.  He  was  received  with 
vivid  demonstrations  of  delight  by  great  numbers  of 
the  people  in  New  Spain,  both  Spaniards  and  Indians. 
Indeed,  they  offered  to  place  themselves  at  his  disposal, 
and  to. put  his  enemies  in  the  Avdienda  to  death. 
They  were  clamorous  in  telling  him  what  they  had 
suffered  during  his  absence ;  but  he,  with  his  accus- 
tomed prudence,  did  what  he  could  to  soothe  them, 
entirely  put  aside  their  offers  of  vengeance,  and  even 
strove  to  divert  them  by  public  games  and  entertain- 
ments. 

On  the  16th  of  September,  1530,  a  few  months  after 
the  departure  of  the  marquis,  the  new  auditors  sailed 
from  Seville,  and  arrived  in  New  Spain  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1531.  The  form  of  their  entry  into 
Mexico  was  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  absence  of 
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their  president,  the  Bishop  of  St.  Domingo,  whom  they 
were  not  able  to  bring  with  them,  as  they  could  not 
succeed  in  entering  the  port  of  St.  Domingo,  "  by  rea- 
son," as  an  old  chronicler  tells  us,  "  of  the  things  of 
the  sea  being  more  doubtftil  than  certain."*  Thb 
was  to  be  regretted  for  graver  reasons  than  the  injury 
to  the  pomp  of  their  entrance  into  Mexico ;  but  the 
new  auditors,  without  waiting  for  their  prewdent,  com- 
menced their  arduous  business ;  and  we  find,  from  a 
letter  written  to  the  Emperor  some  months  afterward, 
that  not  a  day  had  passed,  not  even  the  festivals  of  the 
Church,  in  which  they  had  not  been  sitting  in  council 
ten  or  twelve  hours  together  for  the  dispatch  of  busi- 
ness, dealing,  as  they  graphically  express  it,  "  with  a 
new  land,  new  kinds  of  business,  and  with  minds  in- 
clined to  dangerous  innovations,  which  every  day  are 
excited  by  new  thoughts,  "f  This  feverish  love  of 
novelty,  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  unexampled 
adventures  in  the  New  World,  must  always  have  been 
a  serious  element  of  difficulty  for  any  government  to 
encounter  at  that  period. 

One  of  the  first  things  which  the  Atcdiencia  had  to 
settle  was  what  they  should  do  with  Nuno  de  Guz- 
man as  regarded  the  war  which  he  was  then  waging 
in  Nueva-Gallicia.  In  their  conclusions  on  this  point 
they  showed  a  great  deal  of  worldly  prudence.  They 
admitted  that  the  war  was  not  well  b^un ;  but,  now 

*  "  Por  ser  las  cosas  de  la  Mar,  mas  dudosas,  que  ciertas," — ^Tos- 
QUEMADA,  Monarquia  Indiana^  lib.  v.,  cap.  9.  . 

t  "  Desde  que  venimos  no  ha  havido  dia  ni  aun  fiestas  que  dejamos 
de  estar  juntos  en  negocios  diez  6  doce  horas — tierra  nueva,  negocios 
nuevos,  dnimos  amigos  de  nobedades  que  cada  dia  se  lebantan  con  nu- 
cvos  pensamientos.'* — Al  Emfebador,  Los  Oidores  de  Mexico^  Salme- 
BON — Maldonado — Qeynos  —  QuiRooA*  Mexico,  14  Agosto,  1631. 
Coleccion  de  Munoz,  MS.,  torn.  Ixxix. 
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tibat  it  had  commenced,  they  thought  it  must  be  per- 
severed in,  taking  care  that  it  should  be  conducted  in 
a  different  manner  from  what  it  had  been.  If  they 
were  to  withdraw  the  army,  it  would  prevent  conver- 
sion ;  it  would  make  the  Indians  too  bold ;  and  what, 
I  doubt  not,  weighed  not  a  little  in  the  minds  of  these 
prudent  auditors,  it  would  let  loose  a  number  of  vicious, 
gambling  fellows,  who  Were  supported  out  of  the 
abundance  of  the  Indian  provinces  invaded,  the  more 
settled  province  of  Mexico  being  thus  delivered  from 
such  a  "  pernicious"  body  of  men. 

It  is  pleasing  to  find  that  the  new  auditors  had  re- 
ceived instructions  that  they  should  honor  and  console 
the  brave  Bishop  of  Mexico  for  the  indignities  and 
privations  he  bad  endured  at  the  hands  of  the  last 
Atidiencia.  He  was  reinstated  in  his  see,  and  must 
have  had  the  full  privileges  of  his  office  as  Protector 
of  the  Indians  conceded  to  him.  The  branding-iron 
of  ^^  ransom,"  as  it  was  called,  was  confided  to  him :  a 
strange  thing  for  a  bishop  to  be  intrusted  with,  but 
which  could  not  have  been  in  better  hands,  for  he  aft- 
erward makes  mention,  when  writing  to  the  Emperor, 
that  in  no  single  case  had  he  pronounced  against  the 
freedom  of  any  Indian  who  had  been  brought  before 
him  in  order  to  have  the  question  of  the  Indian's  lib- 
erty or  servitude  decided. 

Another  matter  which  the  auditors  took  great  inter- 
est in  was  that  of  procuring  religiosos  to  be  sent  from 
Spain.  There  were  at  that  time  (1531)  only  a  hund- 
red of  both  communities — ^Dominicans  and  Francis- 
cans— in  New  Spain,  a  most  inadequate  number  for 
the  work  before  them.  Accordingly,  the  auditors  sent 
to  the  Emperor,  beseeching  him  to  send  out  more 
monks,  being  doubtless  of  the  same  mind  with  a  sub- 
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sequent  Viceroy  of  Mexico,  who,  when  there  was  much 
question  about  building  forts  throughout  the  country 
(a  suggestion  urged  upon  him  by  the  authorities  at 
home),  replied  that  towers  with  soldiers  were  dens  of 
thieves,  but  that  convents  with  monks  were  as  good 
as  walls  and  castles  for  keeping  the  Indians  in  sub- 
jection. 

In  the  great  matter  of  encomiendas^  the  proceedings 
of  the  auditors  were  as  follows.  They  took  away  the 
encomiendas  that  belonged  to  Nuno  de  Guzman,  to 
the  late  auditors,  and  to  all  the  royal  officers.  These 
Indians  they  "incorporated  in  the  crown"  (to  use  a 
legal  expression  of  that  time),  and  they  then  placed 
corregidors  in  the  IndddiXi  picehlos  which  were  thus  dealt 
with.  With  regard  to  what  was  the  critical  point  in 
this  question  of  encomiendas — ^whether  there  should 
be  any  at  all — ^the  auditors  took  the  following  step. 
They  incorporated  in  the  crown  such  encomiendas  as 
fell  vacant  either  by  the  death  or  the  absence  of  the 
encom^ndero  or  by  his  delinquency.  This  very  im- 
portant and  very  vigorous  proceeding  of  theirs  does 
not  seem  to  have  attracted  much  notice  from  the  prin- 
cipal historians  of  the  Indies  ;*  but  we  see  from  pri- 
vate letters  how  great  a  commotion  it  caused,  and  what 
a  bold  measure  it  was.  It  appears,  from  a  letter  of 
the  Licentiate  Salmeron,  which  is  dated  the  23d  of 
January,  1531,  that  the  auditors  were  acting  in  ac- 
cordance with  secret  instructions  drawn  up  in  con- 
formity with  the  opinion  of  the  Junta  and  the  "^af ' 
of  Charles  the  Fifth.  As  might  clearly  be  foreseen, 
the  colonists  would  find  these  new  orders  difficult  to 
bear,  but  Salmeron  was  determined  to  execute  them. 
"  Let  who  will  be  angered,"  he  writes,  "  the  command 

♦  Such  as  Herrera  and  Torquemada. 
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of  his  majesty  must  be  fulfilled.  Although  it  may  be 
to  the  disgust  of  the  Spaniards  who  dwell  here,  it  is 
in  favor  of  the  Indians  and  their  preservation,  and  there- 
fore holy  and  just."* 

There  is  almost  always,  in  these  general  orders  from 
the  court  of  Spain,  something  which  appears  to  us, 
rendered  wise  by  the  event,  either  too  vague,  and  there- 
fore affording  an  easy  outlet  for  the  rapacity  and  se- 
verity of  the  conquerors,  or  too  harsh  and  abrupt  as 
affecting  the  ruling  class,  and  therefore  making  the 
laws  inapplicable.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
laws,  when  they  militated  against  the  interests  of  the 
resident  Spaniards,  had  to  be  applied,  not  to  good,  easy 
citizens,  but,  for  the  most  part,  to  hardy  warriors,  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  listen  to  very  mild  and  sooth- 
ing words,  even  from  great  captains  and  conquerors ; 
and  any  one  who  bears  these  things  in  mind  will  see 
that  the  provision  of  the  council,  whereby  the  encomen- 
deros  were  to  have  one  year's  tribute  only,  was  not 
merely  very  harsh,  but  certainly  most  impolitic.  If 
William  the  Conqueror  had  attempted  any  measure 
similar  to  this  when  sharing  with  his  barons  the  con- 
quered lands  of  England,  he  would  soon  have  been 
driven  back  to  the  narrow  sphere  of  his  own  original 
dominions.  If  encomiendas  were  to  be  done  away 
with  at  this  early  period  after  the  Conquest,  it  could 
only  be  done  by  the  most  self-denying  liberality  bn 

*  ^' . . . .  Havia  necesidad  de  tenello  comenzado  para  hacer  la  revo- 
cacion  i  provision  de  las  encomiendas  de  los  Indios  por  la  forma  que 

Su  Magestad  en  lo  secreto  manda,  la  qnal  se  ha  de  sentir-  mucbo 

enojese^uien  quiera  lo  mandado  por  Su  Magestad  se  ha  de  cumplir, 
i  aunque  sea  en  desabrimiento  de  los  Espanoles  que  aca  residen,  es  en 
fabor  i  conserbacion  de  los  Indios,  i  por  lo  tanto  Santo  i  Justo." — Al 
Consejo  de  IndiaSy  Licenciado  Salmbron  ;  Mexico,  23  de  EnerOy  1531 . 
Colcccion  de  Munoz,  MS.,  torn.  Ixxix. 
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the  part  of  the  greatest  encomendero — ^the  monarch  of 
Spain  himself.  The  measure  of  compensation  pro- 
posed for  the  Spanish  colonists  was  so  inadequate  that 
it  gave  rise  to  a  most  ludicrous  misconception  of  the 
whole  purport  of  the  royal  order.  The  sanguine  among 
the  colonists,  when  the  new  auditors  had  come,  and 
were  taking  away  the  encomiendds^  sustained  them- 
selves with  the  hope  that  all  this  was  done  to  make  a 
description  of  the  country,  in  order  to  frame  a  better 
repartition,  and  one  by  which  the  encomiendas  should 
be  given  to  them  in  perpetuity.*  Meanwhile,  those 
who  took  a  gloomier  view,  to  the  number  of  five  hxrnd- 
red,  quitted  Mexico  to  seek  their  fortunes  elsewhere. 
These,  I  &ncy,  must  have  been  the  grave  Castilians : 
the  lively  Andalucians,  who  were  more  likely  to  main- 
tain a  cheerful  view  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Audien-* 
cia,were  those,  probably,  who  remained.  Meanwhile, 
a  sad  result,  which  was  communicated  to  his  majesty, 
ensued— that  the  encomenderos  who  were  not  yet  de^ 
prived  of  their  Indians  worked  them  in  every  way  they 
could,  seeing  what  a  brief  time  their  human  posses- 
sions (especially  if  they  were  not  of  the  number  of  the 
original  conquerors,  for  these  still  had  hope)  would 
remain  to  them. 

The  various  reforms  in  the  Indies  which  were  pro- 
jected at  court,  and  some  of  which  had  been  carried 
into  execution  in  New  Spain,  may  have  told  consider- 
ably upon  the  fortunes  of  Cortez — ^a  man  who,  if  he 
received  much,  always  spent  much;  with  whom,  to 

*  «  Desdo  que  vino  esta  Audiencia  i  quito  \ob  repartimientos  se  ban 
ido  500  de  esta  Giudad,  i  desbaratado  muchas  haciendas  i  ganados. 
Algunos  se  sostienen  con  la  esperanza  de  que  esto  ha  sido  por  hacer 
descripcion  de  la  tierra,  i  repartirla  mejor  i  a  perpetuidad.'^ — 'A  So 
Magestad,  Gbronimo  Lopez  ;  MexicOy  4  dc  Julio,  1532.  Coleccton  de 
MuNoz»  MS.,  torn.  Ixxix. 
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use  an  expression  of  King  Ferdinand's,  money  nerer 
rested.  The  expenses  he  incnired  in  preparing  for  ex- 
peditions in  the  South  Sea  were  very  great,  and  not 
remunerative.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  causes, 
it  is  a  striking  fact,  that  there  came  a  period  when  the 
conqueror  of  Mexico  could  not  afford  to  live  for  more 
than  a  month  at  a  time  in  the  great  city  which  he  had 
conquered,  devastated,  repeopled,  and  rebuilt.  "I 
have  enough  to  do,"  he  says  (in  a  letter  written  at 
Mexico,  and  dated  in  the  year  1638),  "  to  maintain 
myself  in  a  village,  where  I  have  my  wife,  without 
daring  to  reside  in  this  city,  or  come  into  it,  as  I  have 
not  the  means  to  live  in  it ;  and  if  sometimes  I  come 
because  I  can  not  help  doing  so,  and  remain  in  it  a 
month,  I  am  obliged  to  fast  for  a  year."* 

Those  who  care  to  observe  human  affairs  curiously 
have  often  speculated  upon  the  change  that  would  be 
produced  by  a  very  slight  knowledge  of  the  future. 
If  men  could  see,  they  say,  but  ten  years  in  advance, 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  would  not  have  heart  to 
continue  their  labors.  The  farmer  would  quit  his  plow, 
the  merchant  his  merchandise,  the  scholar  his  books. 
Still,  there  would  remain  a  few  faithful  to  their  pur- 
suits— Clovers,  fanatics,  and  benevolent  men.  But  of 
all  those  whom  ten  years'  prescience  would  induce  to 
lay  down  their  work  in  utter  discontent  at  the  future 
as  it  unrolled  itself  before  their  wondering  eyes,  the 

*  "  Yo  tengo  harto  que  hacer  en  mantenerme  en  un  aldea  donde 
tengo  mi  muger,  sin  osar  residir  en  esta  cibdad  ni  venir  k  ella  por  no 
tener  que  comer  en  ella ;  y  si  alguna  vez  vengo  porque  no  puedo  es- 
cusarlo,  si  estoy  en  ella  un  mes,  tengo  necesidad  de  ayunar  un  ano." — 
Carta  dfl  Marques  del  Valle,  escrita  desde  Mejico  con  fecha  de  20 
de  SetiemhrCj  de  1538,  oL  Presidents  del  Consejo  Heal  de  las  In- 
DiAs,  aohre  el  armada  compuesta  de  ntieve  navios  que  tenia  aderezada  en 
'  las  castas  del  mar  del  Sur  en  Nueva-Espana  para  el  descubrimiento  de 
la  misma  mar.    Doc.  Ined.,  torn,  iv.,  p.  197. 
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conqueror,  perhaps,  would  be  the  man  who  first  would 
stay  his  hand ;  for  the  results  of  conquest  are  among 
the  greatest  disappointments  in  the  world*  The  poli- 
cy which  seems  so  judicious  and  so  nicely  adjusted 
that  it  well  repays  the  anxious  nights  of  thought  that 
have  been  spent  upon  it,  would,  even  with  the  small 
foreknowledge  of  ten  years,  be  seen  to  be  inconse- 
quent, foolish,  and  mischievous.  The  ends  which  ap- 
pear so  precious  that  the  blood  of  armies  may  justly 
be  spilled  in  the  hope  of  attaining  them,  would  be  dear- 
ly discerned  to  be  noxious  and  ludicrous.  All  the  vast 
crimes  which  are  gilded  by  motives  of  policy  would 
be  seen  in  their  naked  horror ;  and  the  most  barbar*- 
ous  of  men  or  emperors  would  start  back  appalled  at 
the  sufferings  he  was  about  to  inflict  upon  the  world 
for  inadequate  and  futile  causes.  When,  however,  the 
conqueror  happened  to  be  a  fanatic,  the  future  on  this 
earth  would  not  disturb  him.  He  would  be  equally 
ready  to  slaughter  his  thousands,  to  devastate  prov- 
inces, and  to  ruin,  as  mostly  happens,  his  own  for- 
tunes, whatever  the  ten  years'  annals  written  prophet- 
ically on  the  wall  might  disclose  to  him. 

Cortez,  as  a  statesman  and  a  man  of  the  world, 
might  have  shuddered  if  he  could  have  foreseen  the 
fate  of  himself,  his  companions,  and  the  nations  he 
came  to  conquer.  But,  sheathed  as  he  was  in  the  im- 
penetrable armor  of  fanaticism,  he  would  probably  have 
counted  these  things  as  no  loss,  provided  that  the  true 
faith  should  thereby  be  proclaimed  more  widely  in  the 
New  World.  This  must  be  his  excuse,  and  this,  no 
doubt,  was  his  comfort,  when  he  contemplated  the  sor- 
ry end  of  his  labors  as  regarded  himself  and  his  own 
fortunes. 

Later  in  life  we,  find  him  writing  to  the  Emperor  in 
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the  same  strain  of  complaint.*  The  latter  days  of 
Cortez  bear  a  strange  resemblance  to  those  of  Colum- 
bus, and,  indeed,  to  those  of  Charles  the  Fifth  himsel£ 
Men  of  this  great  stamp  seldom  know  when  to  put  a 
limit  to  their  exertions,  and  to  occupy  themselves  sole- 
ly in  securing  the  conquests  they  have  made.  And, 
as  the  nature  of  things  is  always  against  an  energetic 
man,  some  day  or  other,  especially  when  he  grows 
weaker  and  older,  adverse  circumstances,  to  his  aston- 
ishment, triumph  over  him.  Besides,  even  supposing 
him  to  be  very  prudent,  and  anxious  to  undertake 
nothing  which  he  can  not  master,  the  field  for  his  ex- 
ertions inevitably  widens  with  success.  Instead  of  a 
line  to  pursue,  he  has  a  large  area  to  command.  Envy  ' 
meanwhile  increases  as  he  becomes  more  conspicuous. 
Many  men  lean  upon  him  when  he  is  known  to  be 
strong.  His  attention  is  distracted ;  and  even  with- 
out any  deterioration  of  character  or  failing  of  force, 
he  is  destroyed  by  the  large  development  of  new  diffi- 
culties which  grow  up  around  him.  As  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  Indies  teems  with  commanders  who  ulti- 
mately prove  unfortunate,  it  is  but  fair  to  look  into  the 
natural  causes  of  failure  which  would  beset  them  in 
any  country,  but  which  would  be  stronger  in  a  newly- 
discovered  country  than  elsewhere. 

But,  while  we  may  admit  that  the  encomenderos 
were  sometimes  dealt  with  harshly  in  the  remedial 
measures  devised  for  the  Indies  by  the  home  govem- 

*  "  Veome  viejo,  y  pobre  y  empefiado  en  este  reino  en  mas  de  yeinte 
mil  ducados,  sin  mas  de  ciento  otros  que  he  gastado  de  los  que  traje 
e  me  ban  enviado,  que  algunos  dellos  debo  tambien,  que  los  ban  torna- 
do prestados  para  enviarme,  y  todos  corren  cambios/' — Carta  6  Mt" 
mortal  de  Hsbnan  Cobtss  al  Empbbadob  Gablos  V.  VaUadoUd,  3  de 
Febrero,  de  1544.     Doc.  Ined.^  torn,  i.,  p.  46. 

Vol.  in.— I 
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ment,  we  most  not  forget  how  greatly  these  Spanish 
colonists  had  abased  their  power.  A  striking  result 
of  this  abuse  is  to  be  seen  in  the  noble  endeavors  made 
by  the  new  auditors  to  provide  homes  and  instmction 
for  the  numerous  orphans  who  had  lost  their  parents 
by  reason  of  the  cruel  work  imposed  upon  them  at  the 
mines.  One  of  the  auditors,  by  name  Quiroga,  writing 
to  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  says  that  the  settlement 
of  those  Indian  youths  who  have  been  bred  up  in  the 
monasteries  is  a  most  important  matter.  ^^  They  are 
numerous,"  he  declares,  ^^  as  the  stars  of  heaven  and 
the  sands  of  the  sea ;  an  immense  number  of  orphans, 
whose  fathers  and  mothers  have  perished  in  the  mines 
through  the  rigor  of  our  Spaniards."  He  proceeds  to 
say,  "  This  pious  work  will  be  in  discharge  of  their 
conscience,  and  a  great  benefit  to  the  land,  the  imtill- 
ed  parts  of  which  will  be  broken  up  and  cultivated, 
since  our  proposition  is  to  make  a  settlement  of  them 
(the  young  Indians)  in  each  district,  at  a  distance  from 
o\}ci^x  pueblos^  and  in  each  settlement  to  place  a  mon- 
astery with  three  or  four  rdigio808^  who  may  inces- 
santly cultivate  these  young  plants  to  the  service  of 
God."  He  then  celebrates  their  fitness  for  Christian- 
ity, their  innate  humility,  their  obedience,  their  care- 
lessness for  the  things  of  this  world,  and,  in  fine,  com- 
pares them  to  some  smooth  and  soft  sur&ce,  upon 
which  any  good  impression  may  be  made.  "  I  offer 
myself,"  he  says,  •'  with  the  assistance  of  God,  to^  un- 
dertake to  plant  a  kind  of  Christians  such  as  those 
were  of  the  primitive  Church ;  for  God  is  as  powerfiil 
now  as  then.  I  beseech  that  this  thought  may  be  fa- 
vored."* 

*  '*  Lo  de  las  poblaciones  de  mnchachos  indios  dotrinados  en  monas- 
terios,  i  casados  por  manos  de  tos  Trailes  es  cosa  importantfsixna.    El- 
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I  do  not  quote  the  above  letter  of  the  good  auditor, 
who,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  a  lawyer,  and  there- 
fore less  likely  to  be  led  away  by  a  love  for  monastic 
institutions,  to  show  the  excellent  intentions  and  efforts  ' 
of  this  Avdiencia^  or  to  point  out  this  as  an  early 
germ  of  the  great  system  of  missions  which  was  after- 
ward adopted  in  Paraguay  and  elsewhere,  but  to  man- 
ifest how  large  must  have  been  the  destruction  of  In- 
dian life,  and  what  need  there  was  for  continual  inter- 
ference in  behalf  of  this  gentle,  patient,  delicate  people. 
When  thinking  of  the  different  life  they  led  before  and 
after  the  Conquest,  it  seems  as  if  the  fate  of  the  whole 
race  might  be  compared  to  that  of  some  beautifal  and 
graceful  maidens,  who,  on  some  fatal  festal  day,  had 
playfully  ranged  themselves  in  exquisite  order,  to  sup- 
port'on  their  heads,  as  living  Caryatides,  a  slight 
weight  of  fruit  and  flowers,  which  had  all  of  a  sudden 
hardened  into  marble,  and  crushed  them  under  it. 

los  son  tan  sin  cuento  como  las  estrellas  del  cielo  1  las  arenas  de  la 
mar,  muchlsimos  huerfanos,  cuyos  padres  1  madres  han  muerto  en  las 
minas  por  el  rigor  de  nuestros  Espaftoles.  Sera  descargo  de  su  con- 
ciencia  esta  obra  pia,  en  gran  beneficio  de  la  tierra,  cuyos  baldlos  se 
romperan  i  cultivardn,  pues  se  piensa  poner  una  poblacion  dellos  en 
cada  comarca,  distante  de  otros  pueblos,  i  en  cada  un  Monasterio  con 
3  6  4  religiosos  que  incesantemente  cultiben  estas  plantas  en  servicio 
de  Dios.  Desta  gente  se  hace  lo  que  se  quiere :  Son  docilisimos,  i 
andando  buena  diligencia  se  les  imprime  mui  bien  la  doctrina  cristia- 
na :  tienen  innata  la  humildad  obediencia  1  pobreza,  i  menosprecio  del 
mundo  i  desnudez,  andando  descalzos  con  el  cabello  largo  i  sin  cosa 
alguna  en  la  cabeza,  amicti  Sindole  super  nudo  como  los  Apostoles ; 
en  fin  como  tabia  rasa  1  muy  blanda.  Yo  me  ofrezco  con  la  ayuda  de 
Dios  k  plantar  un  genero  de  cristianos  como  los  de  la  primitiba  iglesia ; 
pues  poderoso  es  Dios  tanto  agora  como  entonces.  Suplico  se  fabo- 
rezca  este  pensamiento." — Al  Conaejo — Licenciado  Quiboga  ;  Mexi- 
co, 14  Ag08to,  1531.     Coleccion  de  Munoz,  MS.,  torn.  Ixxiz. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE  IMPORTATION  OP  NEGROES. — ^MONOPOLIES  OP  LICENSES, 
"i— DEPOPULATION  OP  THE  WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS. 

FAR  otherwise  was  it  with  the  negroes,  the  history 
of  whose  importation  into  the  Indies  we  must  now 
resume.  They  flourished  in  the  new  land.  It  was  at 
first  thought  that  they  were  nearly  immortal,  as  for 
some  time  no  one  had  seen  a  negro  die,  except  by 
hanging ;  and  it  was  noticed  that  negroes  and  oranges 
seemed  to  have  found  their  natural  soil  in  the  island 
of  Hispaniola.*  The  system  of  granting  monopolies 
of  licenses  to  import  negroes  was  continued.  The 
reader  will  recollect  that  the  first  monopoly  by  Charles 
the  Fifth,  for  which  Las  Casas  has  been  held  so  much 
to  blame,  was  given  in  the  year  1517  to  the  Governor 
de  Bresa,t  the  grand  master  of  the  king's  household, 
and  that  it  was  for  the  importation  of  four  thousand 

*  "  Probaron  tan  bien  los  Negros  en  la  Isla  Espafiola,  que  se  tuvo 
por  opinion,  que  si  no  acontecia  ahorcar  al  Negro,  nunca  moria,  porque 
no  se  havia  visto  ninguno,  que  de  su  enfennedad  acabase,  i  asi  hallaron 
los  Negros  en  la  Espafiola,  sn  propria  Tierra,  como  los  Naranjos,  que 
les  es  mas  natural,  que  su  Guinea." — Herbera,  Hist,  de  las  Indias, 
dec.  ii.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  14. 

t  Lorens  de  Gomenot,  Governor  de  Bresa,  Baron  de  Monlinay,  and 
Knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  (See  Doc.  Ined.,  torn,  xiii.,  p.  669.)  The 
Governor  de  Bresa  was  described  as  a  Fleming  in  a  former  part  of  this 
work.  It  appears,  however,  that  he  was  a  Savoyard.  The  Venetian 
embassador,  Gontarini,  thus  describes  him :  "  D  govematore  di  Bressa, 
Savoiardo,  ^  pur  egU  degli  allievi,  over  creati  di  madama  Margherita. 
Cestui  ha  Tufficio  di  maggiordomo  maggiore  di  Cesare,  che  h  onoratis- 
simo  luogo,  ed  ^  uomo  da  bene,  religiose,  prudente,  ma  un  poco  firigido. 
Cestui  sempre  ha  aderito  al  gran  cancelliere  in  tutti  11  suoi  progressi." 
— Relazioniy  vol.  2°,  p.  56. 

My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  this  fact  abput  De  Bresa  by  my 
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negroes  in  eight  years.  The  next  great  monopoly  was 
granted  in  1523,  before  the  expiration  of  the  first,  to 
the  same  personage,  and  it  also  gave  license  for  the 
passing  to  the  Indies  of  four  thousand  negroes  in  the 
course  of  eight  years.*  The  representatives  at  court 
of  the  different  islands  remonstrated  against  this  grant, 
alleging  the  scarcity  of  slaves  which  it  had  caused. 
The  monopoly  was  recalled,  and  instead  of  it,  permis- 
sion was  given  for  the  importation  of  fifteeiv  hundred 
negroes  (half  to  be  men  and  half  women)  to  Hispani- 
ola;  three  hundred  to  Cuba;  five  hundred  to  Porto 
Eico ;  three  hundred  to  Jamaica ;  and  five  hundred  to 
the  province  of  CastiUa  del  Oro,  on  the  main  land. 
De  Bresa  was  compensated  by  having  assigned  to  him 
the  customs  duties  on  the  fifteen  hundred  negroes  im- 
ported into  Hispaniola.  It  was  also  ordered  that,  in 
any  household,  the  negroes  should  not  be  more  than  a 
fourth  of  the  household,  and  that  the  Christians  should 
be  well  armed.t 

Li  1527  a  thousand  negroes  were  allowed  to  be  im- 
ported into  Cuba.  In  1528  another  great  monopoly 
was  granted  to  certain  Grermans  for  the  importation  of 
four  thousand  negroes.  J 

Meanwhile,  the  Indians  of  the  islands  were  rapidly 

firiend  Mr.  James  Doyle,  whose  skill  and  perseverance  in  historical  re- 
search have  been  often  taxed  by  me  throughout  this  work. 

*  *'  Loren90  de  Garrebod  (without  doubt,  a  Spanish  version  of  the 
name  Lorens  de  Gomenot),  mayor-domo  mayor  del  Emperador,  tuvo 
licencia  para  passar  4000  esclavos  negros,  hombres,  y  mugeres,  a  las 
Indias,  en  espacio  de  ocho  afios.'^ — Herrera,  Hist,  de  las  Indias,  dec. 
iii.,  lib.  v.,  cap.  8.     (Afio,  1623.) 

t  *'  Se  mando,  que  nadie  pudiesse  tener  negros,  sin  que  tuviesse  la 
tercera  parte  de  Christianos,  que  estuviessen  bien  provehidos  de  sfrmas, 
de  manera  que  siempre  huviesse  las  tres  partes  de  Christianos,  y  una 
de  negros." — ^Herrera,  Hist,  de  las  IndiaSj  dec.  iii.,  lib.  v.,  cap.  8. 

t  **  En  lo  de  los  negros,  el  Rey  mando  tomar  assiento  con  Enrique 
Ciguer,  y  Geronimo  Sailler,  Alemanes,  para  que  se  Uevassen  a  las  In- 
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wasting  away.  The  Bishop  of  St  Domingo  in  His- 
paniola,  writing  to  the  Empress  in  1531,  informs  her 
that  the  perpetuity  of  that  island,  and  also  of  Porto 
Eico  and  Cuba,  consists  in  the  negroes,  and  he  sug- 
gests that  they  should  be  imported  without  license.* 
This,  suggestion  was  also  formally  recommended  by 
the  Avdiencia  of  that  island.t 

In  1537  the  Empress  is  informed  that  in  Cuba  very 
few  natives  remain.  In  twenty  estandas  that  were 
visited,  only  a  hundred  and  thirty  Indians  were  found, 
including  the  Indian  slaves  that  had  been  imported* 
The  treatment  of  the  negroes  seems  to  have  been  al- 
most injudiciously  lenient.  It  appears  that  they  had 
a  holiday  of  four  months,  j:  In  1542,  one  of  his  maj- 
esty's chaplains,  who  had  traversed  the  island  of  His^ 

dias,  dentro  de  cierto  tiempo  quatro  mil  esclavos  negros." — Hbrrera, 
Hist,  de  las  Indias,  dec.  iv.,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  11. 

*  **  La  perpetuidad  desta  isla,  i  aun  de  San  Juan  i  Cuba  consiste  en 
lo8  negros :  Debese  mandar  puedan  traerlos  todos  libremente.*' — 'A  la 
Empbratriz,  el  Obispo  i  Presidents  de  Santo  Domingo  ;  de  oillde 
AgostOy  1531.     Coleccion  de  Mdnoz,  MS.,  torn.  Ixxiz. 

t  "  Quanto  a  la  Isla  Espafiola,  tambien  el  Andiencia  Real  bnscava 
8U8  remedios  para  su  conservacion :  pedia,  que  se  mandaAse  conceder 
licencia  general  de  los  esclavos  negros,  pagando  solamente  los  derechos 
de  almoxarifazgo.'' — Herrera,  Hist. de  laslndias,  dec.  ▼.,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  5. 

t  "  Este  mes  de  Febrero  segun  lo  mandado  por  Vuestra  Magestad 
visite  las  estancias  de  esta  Ciudad  para  ver  como  indios  i  negros  eran 
dotrinados  i  tratados.  Resulta  lo  qne  dixe  que  no  haviendo  Clerigos 
no  havia  dotrina.  Farecen  pocos  Indios.  En  20  estancias  (que  trae 
la  visita  original  adjunta  a  esta  Carta  en  8  foj.)  del  termino  de  la  Giur 
dad  se  quentan  130  entre  hombres  i  mngeres  asi  naturales  libres  como 
de  otras  partes  esclavos  (entre  quienes  entran  los  que  Uaman  Guana- 
jos),  porque  solemos  embiarlos  a  minas  destinando  para  hacer  estan- 
cias i  haciendas  los  negros  que  trabajan  como  quatro  Indios.  Los  ne- 
gros son  en  manera  de  mas  calidad  que  los  Indios.  Por  lo  comun  se 
les  da  de  comer  bien.  (La  comida  era  Gacabi,  boniatos  i  came.)  Les 
dan  su  huelga  de  4  meses  segun  las  ordenes.*' — 'A  la  Emperatbiz, 
GoNZALo  de  Guzman  ;  desta  1*  Femandinay  8  Abril,  1537.  Coleccion 
de  MuNoz,  MS.,  torn.  Ixxxi. 
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paniola,  informs  the  CouncU  of  the  Indies  that,  accord- 
ing to  his  beliei^  there  were  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
thousand  negroes  in  that  island,  and  the  number  of  the 
masters  was  twelve  hundred.*  In  1560,  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Emperor  in  council  informs  his  majesty 
that  "  there  is  scarcely  a  single  native  left  in  the  isl- 
and," and  that,  of  those  Indians  who  had  been  brought 
to  the  island  as  slaves,  the  greater  part  had  fled  into 
the  depths  of  the  country,  as  "the  companionship  of 
the  Spaniards  is  abhorred  by  them."  Those  that  had 
remained  in  the  town  had  been  educated,  and  were  la^ 
dinos.  The  good  intentions  of  his  majesty  with  regard 
to  the  Indians  could  not,  therefore,  take  dOTectf  Mean- 
while, the  negroes  were  being  gradually  imported  into 
the  New  World.  In  1536  a  monopoly  was  granted  for 
the  introduction  of  four  thousand  negroes  (one  third  to 
be  women)  in  four  years4 

*  <*  Estando  yo  en  esa  Corte,  simendo  en  la  capilla  de  Su  Mages- 
tad  como  Capellan  sujo,  muchas  veces  fue  preguntado  de  esta  Ysia 
por  la  haver  andado  toda  una  vez  y  muchas  partes  della  quatro  6  cin- 
CO,  viflitando  Iqs  lugares  indios  i  espafioles. 

**  Greo  yo  que  pasan  de  25  6  treinta  mil  negros  los  que  hai  en  esta 
isla,  no  hai  en  toda  ella  mil  doscientos  vecinos  digo  que  tengan  haci- 
endas en  el  campo  i  saquen  oro  a  quien  yo  tengo  por  vednos  i  pobla- 
dores.*' — Al  Consejo  de  Yjidias,  el  Arcediano  Alberto  de  Castro  ; 
Santo  DomingOy  26  Marzo,  1 542.   CoUccion  de  Munoz,  MS. ,  torn.  Ixxxiii. 

t  "  'A  los  Prelados  de  Santo  Domingo  San  Francisco  i  Merced  de 
esta  Ciudad  se  dieron  las  casas  para  que  entendieran  en  ensefiar  a  los 
Indios  la  doctrina  i  nuestra  lengua.  Aceptaron  con  gran  boluntad. 
Pero  advertimos  que  en  esta  isla  no  hai  casi  ninguno  de  los  naturales. 
De  los  de  afuera  esclavos  ahora  libres,  los  mas  se  nan  hido  tierra  aden- 
tro  porque  les  es  aborrecible  la  compaiiia  de  Espanoles.  Los  que  en 
esta  Ciudad  han  quedado  son  mui  ladinos  i  saben  bien  la  lengua.  Al- 
gunos  hai  en  hatos  de  vacas  mui  lejos.  Asi  que  no  habra  efecto  algu- 
no  lo  mandado." — Espanola ;  al  Emperador  en  el  Consejo,  Licenciado 
Grajeda,  Hurtado  ;  Santo  Domingo,  30  de  Diciembre,  de  1550.  Colec- 
cion  de  Munoz,  MS.,  torn.  Ixxxv. 

t  *^  Daseles  facultad  de  llebar  a  indias  4000  esclavos  en  4  auos  i  ven- 
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In  July,  1542,  a  monopoly  was  granted  for  the  im- 
portation into  the  Indies  of  twenty-three  thousand  ne- 
groes,* and  in  the  same  year,  in  December,  we  find 
that  the  annual  importation  of  negroes  into  Hispaniola 
was  two  thousand,  and  that  for  eveiy  hundred  that 
entered  openly  two  hundred  were  introduced  secretly.f 

The  money  arising  from  the  licenses  and  customs 
duties  on  the  importation  of  the  negroes  was  employ- 
ed in  building  the  fortress-palaces  of  Madrid  and  To- 
le^o4  Many  of  the  noted  buildings  on  the  earth  are 
of  most  questionable  origin ;  but  these  two  palaces 

derlos  al  precio  que  puedan,  siendo  la  i  hembras.  En  estos  4  afios  & 
ningiino  se  dai!&  licencia  de  pasar  esclavos,  salbo  d  se  hace  merced  al- 
gana  para  descubrimiento  6  Conquista  nueva  de  100  esdavos  i  a  algun 
Conquistador  1  poblador  de  llebar  cada  2  esclavos. 

'*  For  ello  pagar&n  en  la  feria  de  octubre  immediata  (esta  de  Valla' 
dolid,  1536)  26,000  dncados. 

**  Parece  no  haber  tenido  efecto  porque  Alonso  Caballero  1  Caspar 
de  Torres  vednos  de  Sevilla  proponen  lo  mismo,  refiriendose  a  lo  que 
se  havia  tratado  con  Rodrigo  de  Duefias,  con  fecha  2  Noviembre,  1536, 
proponen  sobre  los  26,000  ducados  prestar  a  Su  Magestad  otros  14,000 
1  bai  otra  minuta  de  asiento  con  estos." — Minuta  de  Asiento  de  Su  Ma- 
gestad con  Enbique  Einguer  (probably  Ciguer)  Caballero  de  Santiago 
i  GentUhombre  de  la  casa  del  Emperador,  t  Rodbioo  de  Duenas.  Colec' 
cum  de  Munoz,  MS.,  torn.  Ixxx. 

*  '*  Capitulacion  del  IMncipe  con  Fernando  Ochoa  de  Ochandiano, 
cambio  en  corte  en  que  Su  Alteza  en  nombre  de  Su  Magestad  le  da 
23,000  licencias  de  esclavos  para  pasar  a  Yndias  a  ocbo  ducados  c^a 
uno  1  se  obliga  a  que  dentro  de  7  anos  no  dara  otra  licencia  alguna." — 
Corte.  Al  Principe — Consejero — Lopez — Sandoval — ^Rivadeney- 
RA.  Madrid,  4  de  JiUiOf  de  1552.  Coleccion  de  Munoz,  MS.,  torn. 
Ixxxvi. 

t  "  Aqui  entran  anualmente  2000  negros  i  traenlos  sin  registro  mas 
de  lo  que  dicen  los  MaeMres,  i  si  dicen  100,  entran  doscientos  oculta- 
mente." — Espanola,  al  Emperador,  Licenciado  Estebez  ;  Santo  Do- 
mingo, 10  de  Diciembre,  de  1552.  Coleccion  de  Munoz,  MS.,  torn. 
Ixxxvi. 

t  *'  Los  dineros  desias  licencias  y  derecbos  que  al  Key  se  dan  por 
ellos,  el  Emperador  asigno  para  edificar  el  Alcazar  que  hizo  de  Madrid, 
e  el  de  Toledo,  y  con  aquellos  dineros  ambas  se  ban  becho." — Las  Ga- 
sAs,  Htst.  de  las  Indtas,  MS.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  128. 
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must  be  allowed  to  eirjoy  a  remarkable  pre-eminence 
as  monuments  of  folly,  and  oppression.  Other  build- 
ings have  been  erected  solely  at  the  cost  of  the  suffer- 
ing subjects  of  great  despots,  or  by  prisoners  captured 
in  war ;  but  the  blood-cemented  walls  of  the  Alcazar 
of  Madrid  might  boast  of  being  raised  upon  a  compli- 
cation of  suffering  hitherto  unparalleled  in  the  annals 
of  mankind.  The  Indians  had  first  to  be  removed  by 
every  kind  of  cruelty  and  misgovemment  firom  the  face 
of  their  native  country,  and  the  Afiicans  Iiad  to  endure 
bloody  wars  in  their  own  coimtry^  before  a  sufficient 
number  of  them  could  be  captured  to  meet  the  increas- 
ing demand  for  negro  slaves.  Each  ducat  spent  upon 
these  palaces  was,  at  a  moderate  computation,  freight- 
ed with  ten  human  lives. 

The  apologists  for  Las  Casas,  who  have  sought  to 
contend  that  he  was  in  no  wise  concerned  in  the  intro- 
duction of  this  traffic,  have  made  a  statement  which 
that  noble  personage  would  have  repudiated  in  the 
most  unqualified  manner.  His  conduct  on  this  sub- 
ject has  been  discussed  at  the  proper  place,  and  am- 
ple excuse  has  been  shown  for  it.  But  he  himself  has 
repeated  the  expressions  of  his  regret  and  repentance. 
"  Of  this  advice,"  he  says  (speaking  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  negroes),  "  which  the  derigo  gave,  he  very  soon 
afterward  found  himself  repentant,  judging  himself  to 
have  erred  through  inadvertence ;  for  after  that  he  saw 
and  had  ascertained,  as  will  appear,  that  the  capture 
of  negroes  is  as  unjust  as  that  of  Indians,  he  perceived 

*  "  Ttem,  como  los  mlsinos  veen  que  con  tanta  ansia  los  buscan  y 
quieren,  unos  a  otros  se  hacen  injustas  guerras,  y  por  otras  vias  ilici- 
tas  86  hurtan  y  venden  a  los  Portugueses.  Por  manera  que  nosotros 
Bomos  causa  de  todos  los  pecados  que  los  unos  y  los  otros  cometen, 
sin  los  nuestros  que  en  comprallos  cometemos." — ^Las  Casas,  Hist,  de 
las  IndiaSf  MS.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  128. 

12 
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that  the  remedy  which  he  had  advised — ^for  n^roes  to 
be  brought  hither,  in  order  that  Indians  might  be  set 
free — ^was  not  a  discreet  remedy,  although  he  supposed 
at  the  time  that  the  negroes  were  justly  made  captives* 
He  has  not,  however,  felt  certain  that  his  ignorance  in 
this  matter  and  his  good  intentions  would  excuse  him 
before  the  Divine  judgment.*'* 

The  foregoing  account  of  the  depopulation  of  the 
West  India  islands,  and  of  the  corresponding  intro- 
duction of  negro  slavery  there,  will  show  that  the  main 
question  of  encomiendas  was  settled,  as  far  as  regards 
the  regions  first  discovered  by  Columbus.  On  resum- 
ing the  subject,  therefore,  we  need  not  keep  in  mind  the 
'  islands  of  Cuba,  Hispaniola,  Porto  Bico,  or  Jmnaioa, 
nor,  probably,  the  Pearl  Coast,  where,  though  there 
might  be  Indians  to  hunt  after  as  slaves,  there  were 
none  to  be  found  in  the  state  of  good  order  and  gov* 
emment  which  was  requisite  for  the  establishment  of 
any  such  system  as  that  of  encomiendas. 

The  extensive  governments  of  Mexico,  Guatemala, 
and  Peru  henceforward  become  the  main  field  for  the 
l^islation  of  the  mother  country. 

*  <*  Deste  aviso  que  dio  el  Clerigo,  no  poco  despues  se  hallo  a  repiso 
jazgandose  culpado  por  inadveitente.  Porque  como  despues  vido  y 
ayeriguo  segun  parecera  ter  tan  injusto  el  captiverio  de  lot  negips 
como  el  de  los  Yndios,  no  fue  diicreto  remedio  el  que  acontejo,  que  se 
truxesen  negros  para  que  se  libertasen  los  Yndios,  aunque  el  suponia 
que  eran  justamente  captives.  Aunque  no  estubo  cierto  que  la  igno- 
xaada  que  en  este  tubo  y  baena  voluntad  lo  eacusase  delante  el  juicio 
divino."— Las  Cabas,  Hist,  de  las  InMas,  MS.,  lib.  iii,  ciqp.  128. 
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QENERAL    ADIONISIRATION    OF    THE    BISHOP-FBESIDEMT    IN 

NEW    SPAIN. THE    NEW    AUDIENCIA  DID    NOT    ABOLISH 

ENCOMIENDAS. — ^WHY  THEY  FAILED  TO  DO  SO. — ^PROCEED- 
INGS   IN   SPAIN    WITH    RESPECT    TO   ENCOMIENDAS. THE 

CELEBRATED  LAW  OF  SUCCESSION  PASSED  IN  1536. 

IN  Mexico  we  left  the  new  auditors  busy  in  provid- 
ing a  remedy  for  the  abuses  caused  and  fostered  by 
the  maladministration  of  the  first  Avdiencia.  The 
bishop -president  (Don  Sebastian  Bamirez  de  Fuen- 
leal)  had  arrived  in  1531,  and  his  vigor,  intelligence, 
and  knowledge  of  colo^ial  affairs  were  rapidly  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  difficulties  that  existed  in  Mexico. 
Far  from  looking  upon  Cortez  as  an  enemy,  the  wise 
bishop  acted  entirely  in  concert  with  the  captain  gen- 
eral It  was  Don  Sebastian's  practice  to  take  coun- 
sel with  many  persons  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done, 
but  vrith  the  marquis  alone,  or,  at  least,  with  very  few 
persons,  as  to  the  mode  of  executing  what  had  been 
resolved  upon.* 

There  was  a  certain  breadth  about  the  bishop's  ad- 
ministration which  is  clearly  indicative  of  a  wise  gov- 

*  "  Procedia  en  todo,  con  parecer,  y  acnerdo  de  el  Marques  de  el 
Yalle,  con  quien  se  tenia  gran  conformidad,  porqne  on  Ministro,  y 
Consejero  de  Letras,  buena  intencion,  y  vida  exemplar,  siempre  es 
gran  parte,  para  redacir  los  Abusos  a  Policia ;  y  era  eostumbre  de  este 
pradentisimo  Presidente,  comonicar  con  machos,  lo  que  se  debia  de 
hacer ;  pero  lo  que  se  avia  de  executar,  con  solo  el  Marques,  6  a  lo 
menos  con  pocos ;  y  asi  se  comen^o  a  vivir  en  esta  Ciudad,  con  orden, 
quietud,  y  temor  de  Dios.''— TobqubiudAi  Monarqma  Indtanot  lib.  v., 
cap.  la. 
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emor.  No  single  subject  of  government  occupied  his 
attention  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  He  founded 
churches ;  he  divided  Mexico  into  parishes ;  he  estab- 
lished a  college,  and  was  the  first  man  to  propose  that 
a  learned  education  should  be  given  to  the  Indians. 
His  efforts  in  this  matter  were  successful ;  and  it  is 
curious  that  one  of  the  best  chroniclers  of  the  bishop's 
proceedings  was  instructed  in  the  Mexican  language 
by  a  most  accomplished  Indian,  who  had  been  edu- 
cated at  this  college,  and  was  Governor  of  Mexico 
(which  seems  to  mean  of  the  Indians  of  Mexico,  for 
they  had  a  separate  jurisdiction)  for  forty  years.* 

To  beautify  and  improve  the  city  was  also  an  ob- 
ject with  the  bishop-president.  He  caused  bridges  to 
be  built,  and  provided  a  better  supply  of  water  for  the 
town  than  it  had  had  before.  He  also  caused  a  small 
lake  to  be  dried  up  in  that  part  of  the  city  called  Te- 
nuchitlan,  and  erected  a  market-place  on  the  site. 

The  bishop  gave  much  attention  to  agriculture. 
He  took  care  that  the  fruits  of  the  mother  country 
should  be  planted  in  all  parts  of  New  Spain.  He  in- 
troduced the  cultivation  of  hemp  and  flax.  He  foimd- 
ed  the  town  of  Los  Angeles,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
the  centre  of  a  corn-growing  country,  and  atTlascalahe 
introduced  the  rearing  and  manufacture  of  cochineaL 

His  conduct  toward  the  Indians  was  uniformly  kind 

*  "  Fue  el  primero  que  introduxo  que  se  mostrase  Gramatica  Latina, 
a  algunos  Indios,  en  esta  Nueva-Espana,  para  ver  sue  Ingenios.  Para 
este  fin  se  fundo  el  Colegio  de  Santa  Cruz,  en  esta  parte  de  Santiago 
Tlatelulco,  donde  escrivo  esto,  y  donde  huTO  muchos  Colegiales  (como 
decimos  en  otra  parte)  y  salieron  con  la  Latinidad  muchos  de  ellos  mui 
por  estremo,  entre  los  quales  se  seSalo  Don  Antonio  Valeriano,  que 
despues  la  ensefio  en  el  mismo  Colegio,  y  fue  Govemador  de  Mexico, 
quasi  quarenta  Aqos,  ezcelentisimo  Retorico,  y  gran  Philosofo,  y  Maes- 
tro mio  en  la  Lengua  Mexicana,  de  el  qual  hacemos  memoria  en  otro 
lugar/' — ToRguEMADA,  Monarquia  Inddaruif  lib.  v.,  cap.  10. 
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and  considerate.  He  abolished  the  practice  of  making 
slaves.  He  established  a  book  of  tributes,  in  which 
were  set  down  the  dues  which  the  Indians  in  enco^ 
mienda  had  to  paj  to  their  encomenderos ;  and  he 
gave  especial  care  to  the  religious  education  of  the  In- 
dians. 

His  labors  were  not  always  peaceful.  There  was  a 
rebellion  in  one  of  the  provinces  in  his  time,  but  it  was 
rapidly  and  dexterously  appeased. 

The  foregoing  measures  were  very  prudent,  and  the 
labors  of  the  bishop  and  his  colleagues  were  constant 
and  well  directed.  But,  remembering  the  extraordina- 
ry powers  with  which  this  second  AtuUenda  was  en- 
dowed in  reference  to  the  matter  of  encomiendasj  we 
naturally  look  for  a  conclusion  to  this  mode  of  enforced 
service  as  the  principal  object  they  would  have  in  view. 
We  look  in  vain.  It  is  true  that  the  auditors  them- 
selves neither  took  possession  of  Indians,  nor  allotted 
them  to  their  friends  and  relations.  It  is  certain,  also, 
that  they  made  a  beginning  toward  abolishing  these 
encomiendaa  altogether.  But  their  vigorous  action 
about  encomiendas  seems  to  have  quietly  subsided  in 
an  almost  unaccountable  manner.  There  is  a  letter 
fifom  the  bishop-president  to  the  Empress,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  taking  away  of  Indians  &om  private  per- 
sons, and  giving  them  to  the  Emperor,  as  *'  a  thing 
guided  by  God ;"  but  in  the  same  letter  he  intimates 
that  it  will  be  well  to  delay  the  final  resolve  that  shall 
be  adopted  until  more  knowledge  shall  be  attained."* 

*  "  Conviene  segroir  en  los  Conregimientos  hasta  que  mas  noticia  se 
tenga.     *  £1  haver  quitado  los  indios,  i  havellos  tornado  para  Vuestra 

Magestad  fue  cosa  guiada  por  Dios los  naturales  han  de  ser  los 

que  han  de  poblar  i  asegurar  la  tierra  conociendo quanto  Men  les 

es  ser  de  Vuestra  Magestad  i  no  estar  encomendados  in  subjetos  a  las 
tiramas  y  muertes  que  entre  si  tenian.* 
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Ultimatelj,  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  compromise  was 
adopted.  Some  men  kept,  sdme  men  recovered  their 
encomiendaa.  Half  measures  prevailed,  as  thej  gen* 
erallj  do.  The  truth  is,  that  this  remedy  for  the  In^ 
dies,  of  taking  away  the  encomiendaa  from  the  Spanish 
conquerors,  required  much  to  be  done  besides,  in  order 
that  it  might  prove  successful.  It  could  not  stand  by 
itself  as  a  single  measure.  Charles  the  Fifth,  though 
a  prince  of  very  extensive  possessions,  began  life  very 
poor.  His  grandfather,  Maximilian,  ^^  Sans  Argent," 
was  a  by-word  for  poverty.  Charles's  handsome  and 
luxurious  father,  "Philippe  le  Beau,"  complained,  onty 
a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  of  his  inability  to  pay 
the  stipends  of  his  household.*  Ferdinand  of  Aragon 
left  nothing  in  the  way  of  treasure  for  his  grandson, 
and  was  obliged  to  recommend  his  wife,  Germaine,  to 
the  good  offices  of  Charles  for  a  suitable  provision. 
The  war  of  the  Comunidades  must  have  embarrassed 
and  impoverished  those  towns  in  Spain  in  which  the 
struggle  had  been  maintained.  Had  Charles  the  Fifth 
commenced  his  reign  with  such  a  treasury  as  his  rival 
Henry  the  Eighth  possessed,  he  could  have  aflforded  to 
govern  the  Indies  admirably.  But  this  was  not  the 
case,  and  his  career  was  one  that  continuously  demand- 
ed a  large  expenditure  for  military  purposes.t 

'*  Lo  que  haya  de  proveerse  a  perpetuidad  en  esta  tierra  sera  bien 
diferirk),  porque  de  cada  dia  se  toma  mas  noticia,  i  se  acertara  mejor.'* 
— 'A  la  Emperatriz,  Episcopus  Sancti  Dominici  ;  Mexico,  8  N(mem-> 
hre,  1532.     Caleccton  de  Munoz,  MS.,  torn.  Ixzix. 

*  <'  At  in  Philippo  nescio  quid  turbinis  videor  inspicere.  Is  cortr 
queritur,  quod  ex  tot  Regnoruin  mole  census  Hon  dentui*,  undo  sois, 
qnos  ex  Belgis  advexit,  persolvere  stipendia  queat'*r-PBTEB  Mabtyb, 
EpUt.  312. 

t  See  tbe  excellent  chapter  on  the  taxes  and  finances  under  Charles 
the  Fifth,  in  Ranke,  Fursten  und  Volker  von  Sud-Europa,  6lc. 

*'  In  extraordinary  cases  he  was  always  forced  to  have  leooorse  to 
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Then,  again,  the  various  officers  who  were  sent  from 
Spain  to  the  Indies,  manj  of  whom  were  excellent 
men,  and  doubtless,  at  starting,  imbued  with  a  stem 
resolve  to  abolish  encomiendas^  gradually  succumbed 
to  the  pressure  around  them.  Immersed  in  business, 
finding  each  day  cumbered  with  the  pressing  affairs  of 
that  day,  having  recreant  governors  to  punish,  rmden^ 
etas  to  take,  here  and  there  an  insurrection  to  quell, 
poor  and  grumbling  conquerors  to  satisfy,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  the  main  principle  which  some  of  these  offi- 
cers came  out  to  establish  was  gradually  floated  down 
upon  a  lower  and  lower  level,  until  it  was  lost  in  the 
quicksands  of  expediency.  This  is  the  common  way 
of  human  afl&irs.  A  great  cause  devours  the  energy 
of  many  people ;  and,  amid  the  daily  pressure  of  mul- 
titudinous affairs,  there  needs  a  good  genius  to  stand 
by  the  side  of  men  in  power,  and  remind  them  in  their 
few  quiet  moments  of  the  noblest  and  best  purposes 
of  their  lives. 

It  was  not  that  the  Indians  were  thought  less  well 
of  by  these  governing  persons  when  they  came  to  see 
them  closely.  No  one  seems  to  have  had  a  more  re- 
spectful kindness  for  the  native  Indians  than  the  bish- 
op-president.    He  speaks  of  them  as  men  of  much  ca- 

extraordinaiy  means.  To  enable  him,  in  the  year  1526,  strenuously  to 
resist  the  assaults  of  Francis  I.,  who  had  broken  the  treaty  of  Madrid, 
he  required  the  rich  dowry  of  his  Portugese  bride.  Yet  what  a  little 
way  did  this  reach.  His  army  was  without  pay  in  the  year  1527,  and 
marched  off  to  take  the  pay  the  £mper(»  was  not  able  to  give  it  from 
his  enemy  the  Pope.  In  the  year  1629  Charles  was  only  enabled  to 
undertake  his  journey  to  Italy  by  surrendering  to  the  Portuguese  the 
Castilian  pretensions  to  the  Moluccas  for  a  considerable  sum.  But  it 
was  not  on  every  occasion  he  had  a  dowry  to  receive,  or  dubious 
claims  on  remote  regions  to  dispose  of.  His  wars  on  the  one  hand, 
and  his  journeys,  went  on  unceasingly.  Nothing  was  left  him  but  to 
have  recourse  to  loans." — Kbllt's  translation^  p.  87. 
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pacltj  and  power  of  self-government,  and  notices  that 
their  haUs  of  council  are  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
as  large  as  those  in  the  Plaza  of  Yalladolid,  and  more 
beautifuL* 

The  Franciscan  brotherhood  appear  at  this  period 
as  the  warmest  advocates  of  the  Indians.  In  a  joint 
letter  which  they  addressed  to  the  Emperor  or  Em- 
press from  the  convent  of  Huaxocingo  (where  they 
bad  held  a  chapter),  they  speak  in  the  strongest  man- 

*  This  occurs  in  a  lettei  where  the  bishop-president  suggests  that 
the  Indians  may  be  allowed  to  govern  themselves  a  little  in  questions 
concerning  the  market-places.  The  whole  passage  in  the  dispatch  re- 
lating to  this  question  is  very  interesting.  I  subjoin  it  here.  **  De  la 
provision  de  aJguacilazgos  en  indios  vienen  muchos  provechos,  como 
que  sin  eso  ningun  indio  malechor  se  hubiera,  i  ningun  dano.  Por 
Regidores  no  se  han  puesto  los  dos  que  Vuestra  Magestad  manda  por* 
que  no  entienden  la  lengua,  ni  los  entendemos,  i  porque  no  vean  las 
burlerias  que  hai  sobre  elecciones  i  porque  entre  si  tienen  mejor  orden 
de  elegir  officiales  no  conviene  que  sepan  la  mala  que  entre  Espsmoles 
hai.  ^ora  no  conviene  se  provean.  Lo  he  dicho  a  los  indios,'  porque 
sepan  como  Vuestra  Magestad  quiere  que  scan  como  nosotros,  i  tubie- 
ronlo  en  mucho.  Digeronme  que  porque  en  tiempo  de  Motizuma  te- 
nian  Juezes  de  los  mercados,  i  al  presente  los  tienen  uno  en  Mexico, 
i  otro  en  Santiago,  a  los  que  llaman  Mixcatlaylutla,  que  se  les  conce- 
diese  facultad  de  castigar,  i  los  eligirian  anuahnente. .  Dixe  que  lo  e»- 
criviria  a  Vuestra  Magestad.  Sabese  que  estos  han  usado  siempre  i 
usan  de  alguna  jurisdiccion  i  no  puede  menos,  ( tienen  su  carcel  i  se 
disimula,  porque  no  entienden  sino  en  cosas  livianas,  i  bien  saben  que 
solo  la  justicia  de  Vuestra  Magestad  puede  castigar.  Al  presente  con- 
viene con  disimularlo  con  que  tengan  esta  liviana  coercion,  porque  sin 
ella  no  se  sustentarian  sus  trianguez  i  mercados,  los  quales  son  muy 
grandes  i  concurre  mucha  gente,  i  son  de  mucha  orden,  porque  en  una 
parte  esta  la  loza,  tinajas  i  cosas  de  barro,  en  la  otra  la  lefia,  en  otra 
las  frutas  que  son  muchas,  en  otra  el  trato  de  las  mantas  comunes  que 
es  grande,  en  otra  la  ropa  mas  rica,  en  otra  los  joyeros  do  tienen  sar- 
tales  joyeles  rosarios  piedras  i  todo  lo  demas.  Tienen  su  orden  como 
de  hombres  de  mucha  capacidad  i  gran  govemacion,  i  para  proveer  en 
las  cosas  piibUcas  i  que  conciemen  a  todos  tienen  sus  casas  en  algunas 
partes  de  ayuntamiento  grandes  i  mas  vistosas  que  no  las  que  estan  en 
la  plaza  de  Valladolid."— '4  la  Smferatkiz  ;  16  Mayo,  1533.  Munoz, 
MS.,  tom.  Ixxiz. 
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ner  of  the  capacity  of  the  Indians.  They  appeal  to 
the  snmptuousness  of  their  edifices ;  their  exquisite 
workmanship  in  delicate  fabrics ;  their  skill  as  paint- 
ers and  as  workers  in  the  precious  metals ;  their  cour- 
tesy and  powers  of  speech ;  their  arts  of  government, 
their  solemnities,  their  marriages,  their  heirships,  their 
testamentary  law.  The  good  monks  do  not  content 
themselves  with  noticing  these  outward  manifestations 
of  sagacity,  but,  with  a  delicate  perception  of  charac- 
ter, they  note  the  sadness  of  the  Indians,  manifested 
even  to  tears  "  on  those  occasions  when  good  breeding 
requires  it."  Finally,  the  Franciscans  declare  that  the 
Indians  are  very  fit  for  the  discipline  of  an  ethical,  po- 
litical, and  economical  life.  The  aptitude  of  the  chil- 
dren for  learning,  and  their  singular  skill  and  pleasure 
in  music,  are  dwelt  upon  by  the  fathers  in  the  same 
dispatch.* 

It  was  no  want  of  kindness,  therefore,  toward  the 
Indians  in  the  governing  authorities  of  Mexico  that  led 
to  the  abandonment  of  the  great  project  of  doing  away 
with  encomiendaa  altogether.  The  bishop-president, 
his  brother  auditors,  the  Bishop  of  Mexico,  the  Fran- 
ciscan and  Dominican  monks,  and,  lastly,  Cortez  him- 
self^ were  all  of  them  men  who  had  a  high  opinion  of 
the  capacity  of  the  Mexican  Indians.  Those  of  the 
governing  body  who  were  for  abolishing  encomiendaa 
were  supported  in  these  views  by  some  of  the  best 
statesmen,  the  most  pious,  and  the  most  learned  men 
in  Spain.  But  the  circumstances  of  the  Conquest 
were  too  strong  for  them ;  and  the  unanimous  resolve 

*  There  does  not  appear  sufficient  ground  for  the  statement  that  the 
Franciscans  were  always  opposed  to  the  Dominicans  on  the  question 
of  the  liberty  of  the  Indians.  At  any  rate,  at  this  early  period,  we  find 
both  orders  protesting  in  favor  of  the  Indians-. 
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of  the  Junta  of  ld29,  from  which  the  philanthropist 
might  have  hoped  so  much  for  the  New  World,  was 
gradually  put  aside.  Almost  every  thing  else  that 
could  be  done  for  the  conquered  nation  was  done  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  the  bishop-president.  It 
lasted  only  three  years,  when  the  presidency  was 
changed  into  a  viceroyalty,  and  Antonio  de  Mendo2sa 
(also  an  excellent  governor)*  was  sent  from  Spain  as 
viceroy.f  The  bishop-president  was  rewarded  in  Spain 
for  his  great  services  by  a  seat  in  the  Council  of  the 
Indies. 

Meanwhile,  no  good  impulse  with  respect  to  encO' 
miendas  came  from  the  court  of  Spain  for  many  years 
after  the  year  1630,  in  which  Charles  the  Fifth,  giv- 
ing his  *'^Fiar  to  the  decision  of  the  Great  Junta  so 
often  referred  to,  had  determined  absolutely  in  fevor 
of  the  liberty  of  the  Indians.  The  Emperoi:  was  ab- 
sent from  Spain  for  two  years  and  a  half,  remaining  in 
Flanders,  Grermany,  and  Italy ;  and  in  1533,  the  cause 
of  the  liberty  of  the  Indians  had  retrograded  so  far  at 
court  that  Charles  authorized  the  granting  of  encomi- 
endas  in  Peru.|     It  is  possible  that  this  determination 

*  *'  Con  cuia  llegada  fueron  las  cosas  de  el  Goviemo,  de  bien,  en 
mejor." — ^ToitguEHADA,  Monarquia  Indiana,  lib.  v.,  cap.  11. 

t  See  OviEDO,  lib.  Iv.,  c.  33,  with  respect  to  Mendoza*8  character. 

t  *'  Y  por  quanto  vistas  estas  inibrmaciones  hemes  acordado  hacer 
repartimiento  perpetuo,  tomando  antes  para  nuestra  corona  las  cabeze- 
ras,  provincias  i  pueblos  que  hallaredes  convenir,  hareis  el  memorial 
del  repartimiento  entre  los  conquistadores  i  pobladores  segun  la  cali* 
dad  de  sus  personas  i  servicios  en  vTsto  del  qual  proveeremos.  Pon- 
dreis  en  ese  memorial.  1°.  Que  tributo  podra  dar  a  la  corona  cada  en- 
comendero  haviendo  respeto  que  pensamos  daries  las  tierras~con€lem- 
orio  i  Jurisdiccion  en  cierta  forma.  2°.  Que  tierras  i  repartimientos 
convendra  reservar  para  los  pobladores  que  adelante  fueren  diestos 
Reinos.  3^.  Que  forma  debera  tenerse  en  las  Provincias  i  cabeceras 
que  quedaren  en  la  corona  asi  en  justicia  como  en  hacienda  atendiendo 
al  provecho  nuestro  i  bien  de  los  indios."— £/  Empsbadok  a  Govbb- 
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was  adopted  in  order  to  famish  some  protection  to  tl^e 
Indians  from  the  rapacity  of  the  Spaniards.* 

On  the  appointment  of  Antonio  de  Mendoza  as  Vice- 
roy of  Mexico,  the  Emperor  secretly  gave  him  the  pow- 
er of  dealing  with  the  subject  of  encomiendas^^  which 
shows  that  the  question  was  still  open  as  regarded  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Spain,  It  was  in  1635  that  Charles 
the  Fifth  undertook  his  expedition  to  Tunis.  Whether 
the  fate  of  this  expedition  had  any  influence  on  that 
of  the  Indies,  it  might  be  difficult  to  say;  but  in  the 
next  year  a  most  disastrous  law  was  passed,  which 

NABOB  i  Oficulss  dc  la  Pradnda  del  Peru.  Cdeccion  de  Munoz,  MS., 
torn.  Ixxix. 

♦  I  subjoin  a  letter  to  the  Emperor,  in  which  the  Licentiate  Espi- 
noaa  saggests  encomiendas  as  a  means  of  protection  to  the  Peruvian 
Indians: 

"  Los  Yndios  del  Peru  son  los  mejores  i  mas  prontos  para  el  ser- 
Ticio  de  lo^  Espanoles.  *  Es  una  gente  de  Capacidad,  e  que  tienen  e 
viven  en  su  Republica  juntos  ....  acostumbrados  k  servir  la  gente 
conran  a  los  Senores  e  gente  de  guerra,  e  tan  subjetos  e  maltratados 
dellos  ....  Convema  (convendra)  que  se  pongan  en  encomienda  i 
repartimiento  i  se  ordene  bien  antes  que  la  estremada  codicia  de  los 
Espaiioles  lo  danen  e  pongan  en  confusion.'* — At  Emperador  ;  el  Li- 
CENCIADO  EspiNosA,  Panama,  10  Octuhre,  1533.  Colecdon  de  Munoz, 
MS.,  torn.  Ikxix. 

t  "  Y  poT  remate  de  .la  Instruccion,  se  le  mando  en  particular,  que 
haviendose  informado  de  la  disposicion,  i  estado  de  la  Tierra,  i  de  los 
Naturales,  Pobladores  de  ella,  temendo  su  principal  intento  al  servicia 
de  Dios,  i  descargo  de  la  Real  conciencia,  el  solo  en  lo  presente,  i  en 
lo  que  adelante  se  ofreciese,  proveiese  lo  que  mas  le  pareciese  para  el 
buen  tratamiento  de  los  Naturales,  i  gratificacion  de  los  Pobladores, 
i  Gonquistadores,  i  conservacion  de  Tierra,  sin  embargo  de  qualesquier 
Instrucciones,  6  Provisiones,  que  estUYiesen  dadas ;  porque  siendo  la 
cosa  de  tan  gran  importancia,  el  Rei  se  la  cometia,  por  la  confian^a  que 
tenia  de  su  persona,  i  se  la  encomendaba  a  el  solo,  £  le  encargaba,  que 
sin  particular  respeto  usase  de  esta  comision,  en  case  necesario,  i  no 
en  otra  manera,  teniendo  en  si  el  secreto,  que  la  calidad  del  negocio 
requeria,  pues  de  publicarlo  avian  de  nacer  maiores  inconvenientes ;  i 
que  si  para  los  efectos  susodichos  viese  que  convenia  encomendar  In- 
dies, que  lo  hiciese." — Herrera,  Hist,  de  las  Indias,  dec.  v.,  lib.  ix., 
cap.  2. 
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may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  want  of  money  at 
home,  perhaps  by  a  want  of  the  requisite  attention  to 
colonisd  affairs.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause, 
the  fact  is  that,  in  1536,  the  celebrated  Law  of  Succes- 
sion, which  gave  encomiendas  for  a  second  life,  was 
promulgated  at  Madrid.  This  was  a  general  law  for 
the  Indies.  It  a{^)ears  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
conquest  of  Peru.* 

The  history  of  Guatemala  will  naturally  lead  up  to 
and  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  opposition  which  was 
ultimately  made  to  this  law  by  Las  Casas  and  other 
protectors  of  the  Indians,  whose  efforts  were  closed  by 
the  promulgation  of  the  celebrated  New  Laws,  as  they 
were  called,  which  were  published  in  1542.  These 
New  Laws  again,  and  the  transactions  which  flowed 
directly  from  them,  were  the  subject  of  another  period 
of  history,  in  which  Peruf  was  the  battle-field.  And 
thus,  though  not  always  perceived  by  historians,  the 

*  "  La  qual  (t.  e.,  the  permission  given  to  Cortez  and  Montejo  to 
give  Indians  in  encomienda)  duro,  hasta  que  descubierto  el  Peni,  avien- 
dose  dado  orden  a  don  Francisco  Pizarro,  para  repartir  la  tierra,  se 
anadio  la  succession  de  las  Encomiendas  en  segunda  vida,  promulgan- 
dose  aquella  tan  celebrada  ley  (Piovis.  de  Madrid  a  26  de  Mayo,  de 
1536,  torn,  ii.,  pag.  201),  que  por  esto  Uamaron  de  la  succession,  uni- 
versal para  todas  las  Indi^ ;  que  anadiendo  una  vida  mas  de  lo  que  hasta 
entonces  tenian  a  las  Encomiendas,  fue  visto  aprovarlas  ezpressamen- 
te :  con  que  se  ha  declarado  el  origen,  que  tuvieron  los  Repartimientos 
i  Encomiendas,  desde  que  se  comen^aron  a  introduzir,  hasta  que  lie- 
garon  a  ser  por  dos  vidas." — ^Antonio  de  Leon,  TrcUado  de  Confirmd- 
ciones  Reales,  parte  i.,  cap.  1,  p.  5. 

t  In  the  preceding  narrative  I  have  occasionally  anticipated  the 
course  of  events,  and  have  been  obliged  to  allude  to  facts  as  known 
which  will  only  be  fully  described  and  put  in  their  proper  places  when 
the  history  of  the  introduction  of  the  Church  in  the  Indies  is  given,  or 
that  of  Peru  is  described  in  detail.  The  narrative,  however,  of  enco- 
miendas is  so  important,  that  I  felt  it  to  be  necessary  to  give  it  contin- 
uously, and  in  one  place,  however  much  it  might  overiap  or  break  into 
other  parts  of  the  history. 
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main  course  of  public  events  in  the  Indies  sometimes 
depended  upon,  and  was  often  curiously  interwoven 
with,  the  legislation  in  Spain  relating  to  the  distribu- 
tion and  possession  of  the  native  Indians  as  involved 
in  the  granting  of  encomiendas. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

lUPOBTANOE  OF  THE  HISTOBY  OF  OtJATEHAUL. — ^EMBASSIES 
TO  COBTEZ  AFTER  THE  SIEGE  OF  MEXICO.— HIS  DISCOV- 
ERY OF  THE  SEA  OF  THE  SOUTH. ORIGIN  OF  THE  KING- 
DOM OF  GUATEMALA. — ^LAWS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THAT 
COUNTRY. — ^EXPEDITION  AGAINST  GUATEMALA  PREPARED. 

IT  must  often  have  been  felt  that  the  narrative  of 
the  Spanish  Conquest,  whether  told  in  strict  order 
of  time,  or  made  to  conform  itself  to  place,  was  incon- 
veniently scattered,  and  that  it  is  occasionally  difficult 
to  maintain  a  clear  view  of  the  main  drift  and  current 
of  the  story.  Now,  however,  as  in  the  closing  act  of 
a  well-constructed  drama,  the  principal  events  make 
themselves  felt;  the  principal  personages  reappear  to- 
gether on  the  scene ;  and  the  threads  of  many  persons' 
fortunes  are  found  to  lead  up  to  some  unity  in  time 
and  place.  This  felicitous  conjunction  does  not  often 
happen  in  real  life ;  but,  at  the  particular  point  of  the 
narrative  which  we  have  now  to  consider,  something 
of  the  kind  undoubtedly  did  occur.  In  the  decade  of 
years  that  followed  after  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  the 
spot  where  some  of  the  most  important  conquests  were 
completed  and  the  greatest  expeditions  prepared,  where 
the  strangest  experiments  were  made  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  natives,  where  the  discovery  took  place  of 
the  most  remarkable  monuments  of  American  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  theatre  wherein  was  acted  that  series  of 
events  which  led  to  the  greatest  changes  in  Spanish 
legislation  for  the  Indies,  was  the  province  of  Guate- 
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mala.  The  wars  in  this  province,  though  very  con- 
siderable, were  not  of  the  first  magnitude  or  interest ; 
and  as,  in  the  early  periods  of  historical  writing,  wars 
are  the  main  staple  of  history,  the  other  events  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  not  being  illustrated  by  great  wars, 
have  escaped  due  notice.  Hence  the  majority  even 
of  studious  men  are  probably  not  aware  of  the  import- 
ant circumstances  in  the  history  of  America  with  which 
this  narrow  strip  of  territory,  called  Guatemala,  is  con- 
nected. 

Without  ftirther  prelude,  I  propose  to  narrate  in  de- 
tail the  events  which  led  to  the  discovery,  the  con- 
quest, and  the  pacification  of  Guatemala. 

Cortez  was. a  man  of  insatiable  activity.  It  might 
have  been  thought  that,  after  the  conquest  of  Mexico, 
the  rebuilding  and  repeopling  of  the  city  would  have 
sufficiently  exhausted  the  energies  even  of  that  active 
man.  But  it  was  not  so.  He  is  chiefly  known  to  the 
world  by  that  conquest  of  Mexico  which,  for  its  au- 
dacity, stands  unrivaled  in  the  annals  of  mankind ;  but 
he  was  subsequently  employed  in  fiirther  conquests, 
which  cost  him  far  more  labor  and  suffering,  but  have 
iardly  added  at  all  to  his  renown,  so  little  time  and 
thought  can  men  spare  for  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  lives  and  deeds  of  even  their  most  remarkable  fel- 
low-men. 

Almost  in  the  next  page  of  his  third  letter  to  the 
Emperor,  after  that  in  which  he  describes  the  siege 
and  capture  of  Mexico,  Cortez  begins  to  inform  his 
majesty  what  steps  he  has  taken  for  the  discovery  of 
that  which  he  calls  "  the  other  Sea  of  the  South." 

After  the  last  discharge  of  the  cannon  of  Cortez  had 
been  made  upon  the  helpless  but  unyielding  crowd  of 
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Mexico,  the  news  of  the  city's  fall  was  not  slow  in 
leaching  the  adjacent  territories. 

Along  the  glad  shores  of  the  lakes,  up  the  vast  rocky 
basin  in  which  those  glistening  waters  and  the  gemlike 
cities  were  set,  through  the  defiles  of  the  mountains, 
down  the  rivers,  across  the  great  plateau,  from  the 
eastern  to  the  western  sea,  southward  to  powerful 
Utatlan,  and  northward  to  virgin  California,  sped  the 
news. 

The  citizens  of  well-ordered  states  communed  to- 
gether upon  the  fate  of  the  greatest  of  cities  known  to 
them.  The  traveling  merchant  told  the  tale,  not  un- 
embellished,  to  his  wondering  auditors.  The  wander- 
ing huntsman,  sitting  at  night  by  his  watch-fire,  held 
entranced  the  keen,  bright  eyes  of  other  wanderers 
from  scattered  and  distant  tribes,  while  he  related  to 
them  new  and  unimagined  feats  of  arms  performeJby 
bearded  men  and  animals  unknown  in  their  prairies. 
All  central  America  must  soon  have  been  aware  that 
their  ''  Babylon  the  Great  had  fallen." 

And  how  did  the  listeners  receive  the  astonishing 
news  ?  With  joy,  regret,  and  apprehension :  joy,  that 
a  ruthless  enemy,  to  whose  fell  gods  their  young  men 
and  their  maidens  had  been  sacrificed,  was  now  no 
more;  regret,  that  they,  the  injured,  had  had  no  part 
in  the  misfortunes  of  the  detested  city ;  and  apprehen- 
sion, lest  a  worse  thing  should  come  upon  them  than 
even  the  power  of  the  hateful  Aztecs.  A  dead  enemy 
is  soon  forgotten.  The  most  gigantic  fear  leaves  but 
little  trace  behind.  A  huge  idol,  once  cast  down  from 
its  pedestal,  or  a  fallen  minister  of  tyranny  dragged 
ignominiously  through  the  streets,  is  reviled,  cursed, 
stamped  upon  to-day,  and  buried  in  oblivion  to-mor- 
row.    Past  terrors  live  again  only  in  men's  dreams. 
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All  that  the  neighboring  nations  had  suffered  firom  the 
hideous  Aztec  gods  would  be  forgotten  in  the  new 
terror,  which,  like  Aaron's  rod,  had  devoured  the  puny 
enchantments  of  false  magicians. 

The  fall  of  Mexico  must  have  produced  an  impres- 
sion on  the  chiefs  of  the  neighboring  states  far  greater 
than  that  which  would  have  been  felt  throughout  Ger- 
many at  the  defeat  of  an  emperor  by  a  foreign  enemy; 
or  throughout  France,  in  the  early  days  of  French  sov- 
ereignty over  many  provinces,  at  a  similar  defeat  of 
their  lord  paramount,  the  French  monarch ;  or  through- 
out Christendom  at  the  capture  by  the  Moslem  of  im- 
perial Constantinople. 

Indeed,  the  defeat  of  the  dwellers  in  the  New  World 
by  those  from  the  Old  was  not,  in  its  first  aspect,  like 
the  defeat  of  men  by  men ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  that 
ancient  giant  race,  the  children  of  women  by  the  sons 
of  gods,  not  immersed  by  any  deluge,  but  for  ages 
safely  dwelling  amid  .the  mountains  of  the  Caucasus, 
and  hitherto  lapped  in  a  sublime  indifference  to  human 
concerns,  had  now,  obeying  some  wild,  mysterious  im- 
pulse, burst  out  upon  the  miserable  descendants  of 
mere  men  and  women.  These  new  beings  might  be 
tutelar  divinities,  might  be  destroying  angels;  but 
there  was  no  doubt  that  they  came  forth,  clothed  in 
what  seemed  celestial  panoply,  "conquering  and  to 
conquer." 

The  Indian  kings  who  were  opposed  to  the  Mexican 
dynasty,  no  less  than  those  who  were  allied  to  it,  shud- 
dered at  the  success  of  these  awful  invaders  from  an- 
other sphere.  The  first  potentate  who  sent  embassa- 
dors to  Cortez  was  the  King  of  Mechoacan,  a  province 
about  seventy  leagues  to  the  southwest  of  Mexico. 
From  these  embassadors,  Cortez,  who  had  already 
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beard  something  about  this  ''  Sea  of  the  South/'  made 
fiirther  inquiries.  He  found  that  it  was  to  be  reached 
through  Mechoacan ;  and,  accordingly,  after  causing 
his  cavahy  to  manc3euvre  before  these  Mechoacan  em- 
bassadors, so  as  to  impress  them  with  a  fitting  sense 
of  his  power,  and  after  making  them  some  presents, 
he  sent  two  Spaniards  back  with  them  on  a  journey 
of  discovery.  Hearing  still  more  about  this  sea  from 
other  quarters,  he  sent  in  different  directions  two  other 


parties  of  Spaniards  to  explore  the  way  to  the  sea,  and 
to  take  "  possession"  of  it.  He  seems  to  have  been 
fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  this  discovery,  for  he 
says,  "  I  was  very  proud,  for  it  appeared  to  me  that  in 
discovering  it,  his  majesty  would  receive  a  great  and 
signal  service;  since,"  he  adds,  "it  was  the  decided 
opinion  of  all  men  who  had  any  knowledge  or  experi- 
ence in  the  navigation  of  the  Indies,  that  when  this 
sea  was  discovered,  many  islands  would  be  found  in 
it  abounding  in  gold,  pearls,  precious  stoned,  and 
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Ibices."*  Cortez  thought,  moreover,  that  many  **  se- 
crets and  wonderful  things'*  were  yet  to  be  discovered 
there.  From  this  faith  in  what  was  marvelous,  the 
first  explorers  and  conquerors  derived  an  ardor  in  pur- 
suit, and  an  untiring  love  of  novelty,  which  reminds 
one  of  the  same  qualities  as  they  exist  in  the  untrav- 
eled  souls  of  little  children. 

As  the  sea  was  at  no  great  distance,  it  was  soon 
discovered  by  one  or  other  of  the  parties  sent  out  to 
explore,  and  formal  possession  was  taken  of  it  in  the 
name  of  the  Emperor  some  time  in  the  year  1522, 
nine  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  same  sea  by  Vas- 
co  Nufiez,  about  a  thousand  miles  lower  down. 

Following  the  embassage  firom  Mechoacan,  there 
arrived  at  the  camp  of  Cortez  another  set  of  envoys, 
firom  a  people  about  a  hundred  leagues  farther  south 
than  Hechoacan,  inhabiting  a  maritime  country  called 
Tehuantepec,  which  it  appears  was  the  territory  where 
one  of  these  parties  of  discovering  Spaniards  had  come 
upon  the  Sea  of  the  South.  These  Indians,  as  was 
usually  the  case,  were  at  war  with  their  next  neigh- 
bors, the  inhabitants  of  a  country  called  Tututepec 
Immediately  south  of  Tehuantepec  lies  the  province  of 
Soconusco,  and  south  of  that  is  Guatemala.  Follow- 
ing the  usual  rule,  these  two  last-named  provinces 
were  also  at  feud  with  one  another.  The  great  polit- 
ical doctrine  of  the  balance  of  power  was  but  b^in- 
ning  to  be  understood  in  Europe  in  those  .days,  and 
was  totally  beyond  the  compass  of  Indian  stlitesman- 

♦  "  Estaba  muy  u&no,  porqae  me  parecia,  que  en  la  descubrir  se 
hacia  a  Vuestra  Mageitad  muy  grande  y  s^alado  servicio :  especial- 
mente,  que  todos  los  que  tienen  alguna  ciencia,  y  ezperiencia  en  la 
Navegacion  de  las  Indias,  han  tenido  por  muy  ciertOt  que  descubriendo 
por  estas  Partes  la  Mar  del  Sur,  se  habian  de  hallar  muchas  Islas  ricas 
de  0ro,yPerla8,yPiedraspiecio6as,y  Espeeexia.''-— LoRSNZANA.p.  302. 
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ship.  Accordingly,  a  similar  series  of  events  to  those 
which  had  enabled  Cortez  to  reach  and  to  conquer 
Mexico  was  now  to  conduct  his  lieutenants  into  the 
southern  provinces  of  Central  America.  These  two 
provinces  of  Tututepec  and  Tehuantepec,  which,  from 
the  similarity  of  their  names^  we  may  fairly  conjecture 
to  -have  been  inhabited  by  tribes  of  the  same  race, 
were  the  first  to  give  occasion  to  the  stranger  to  enter 
armed  into  their  territories ;  for  Cortez,  at  the  request 
of  the  envoys  from  Tehuantepec,  dispatched  Pedro  de 
Alvarado  with  a  body  of  troops  to  conquer  the  un- 
friendly province  of  Tututepec.  This  province,  how- 
ever, does  not  seem  to  have  received  the  lieutenant  of 
Coitez  with  extreme  hostility,  or,  at  least,  to  have 
made  any  effectual  resistance.  After  a  few  skirmish- 
es, Pedro  de  Alvarado  made  his  way  into  the  town  of 
Tututepec,  where  he  was  well  received,  and  was  ftir- 
nished  with  provisions  and  presented  with  gold.  The 
hostile  Indians,  however,  of  the  next  province,  Tehuan- 
tepec, suggested  that  all  this  friendly  demonstration 
was  but  feigned,  and  that  an  offer  which  the  cacique 
had  made  to  the  Spaniards,  to  lodge  them  in  his  own 
palace,  was  but  a  scheme  to  destroy  them  by  setting 
their  quarters  on  fire.  Pedro  de  Alvarado  believed 
this  accusation,  or  affected  to  believe  it,  and  seized 
upon  the  person  of  the  cacique,  who,  after  giving  much 
money  to  his  captor,  died  in  prison.  That  this  seiz- 
ure of  the  cacique  was  thought  unjust  even  by  the 
Spaniards  of  that  time  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of 

Bemal  Diaz.*     There  is  no  novelty  in  this  proceeding 

« 

*  '<  Otro8  Espafioles  de  fe,  y  de  creer,  dixeron  que  por  sacaHe  mncho 
oro,  e  sin  jasticia,  murio  en  las  prisiones :  aoia  sea  lo  uno,  6  lo  otro, 
aquel  Gaciqae  dio  &  Pedro  de  Alvarado  mas  de  triisnte  mil  pesos,  y  mu- 
rio de  enojo,  y  de  la  prision.'W-BiRNAL  Diaz,  cap.  161. 
K2 
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of  Alvarada.  Indeed,  the  dealings  of  the  Spaniards 
with  the  Indians  seem,  at  this  period  of  the  conquest, 
to  be  arranged  according  to  a  certain  routine,  in  which 
the  capture  of  the  principal  chief  is  seldom  omitted ; 
and  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  the  imprisonment  of 
the  Cacique  of  Tututepec  merely  because  it  is  the 
first  of  a  series  of  such  proceedings  on  the  part  of  Al* 
varado,  who  was  the  principal  conqueror  of  Central 
America.  His  qualifications  for  command,  as  far  as 
they  appear  in  the  page  of  history,  were  not  of  the 
hi^est  order.  He  was  brave,  daring,  restless,  crafty, 
devout,  but  without  any  true  policy.  He  was  a  great 
talker ;  but  still,  I  should  imagine,  a  man  of  consid- 
erable force,  if  not  skill,  in  action,  as  he  was  largely 
trusted  by  Cortez. 

Alvarado's  personal  appearance  was  much  in  his 
fevor.  It  is  thus  described  by  Bemal  Diaz.  "  He 
had  a  fine  and  well-proportioned  figure.  His  face  and 
countenance  were  very  lively,  with  a  very  amiable  ex- 
pression ;  and,  from  being  so  handsome,  the  Mexican 
Indians  gave  him  the  name  of  Tonatiuh,  which  means 
*  the  Sun.'  He  was  very  agile,  and  a  good  horseman, 
and,  above  all,  a  firank  being  and  a  pleasant  compan- 
ion. In  his  dress  he  was  very  elegant,  and  wore  rich 
stuffs."*  Alvarado  was  nearly  the  same  age  as  Cor- 
tez, for  Bernal  Diaz  says  that  he  was  about  thirty-four 
years  old  when  he  came  to  New  Spain.  In  his  daring 
qualities  and  brilliant  appearance  he  may  be  compared 
to  Murat ;  and  his  relation  to  Cortez  may  not  inaptly 
be  compared  with  that  of  the  King  of  Naples  to  the 
first  Napoleon. 

Alvarado  founded  a  town  in  Tututepec  which  he  call- 
ed Segura,  but,  on  account  of  the  heat  of  the  climate 

*  Bebnal  Diaz,  cap.  20G. 
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and  the  swarms  of  insects,  it  was  soon  deserted.  This 
expedition  of  Alvarado's  took  place  in  the  year  1522. 

From  the  seat  of  his  new  conquest  Pedro  de  Alva- 
rado  dispatched  two  messengers  to  Guatemala  (called 
by  the  Indians  Quauhtemallan,  the  place  of  wood,  or 
of  decayed  wood),  who  were  to  offer  on  the  part  of 
Cortez  "  his  friendship  and  his  religion"  to  the  chief 
<rf  that  province. 

The  chief  asked  these  messengers  whether  they 
came  firom  Malinch6,  whether  they  had  made  their  jour- 
ney by  sea  or  by  land,  and  whether  they  would  speak 
the  truth  in  all  that  they  should  say.  They  of  course 
replied  that  they  always  did  speak  Ae  truth ;  that  they 
had  come  by  land ;  that  they  were  sent  by  CJortez,  the 
invincible  captain  of  the  Emperor  of  the  World,  a  mor- 
tal man,  and  not  a  god,  but  who  came  to  show  the  In- 
dians the  way  to  immortality.* 

The  chief  then  asked  whether  the  captain  brought 
with  him  those  great  sea-monsters  which  had  passed 
by  that  coast  the  previous  year.f  The  messengers 
replied,  "Yes,  and  even  greater  ones;"  and  one  of 
them,  who  was  a  ship's  carpenter,  made  a  drawing  of 
a  carac  with  six  masts,  at  which  the  Indians  marveled 
greatly.     The  chief  then  asked  them  if  the  Spaniards 

*  "Embio  k  Quauhtemallan  dos  Espafioles,  que  hal^en  con  el 
Sefior,  i  le  ofreciesen  su  amistad,  f  Jleligion :  el  qual  pregunt6,  n  eran 
de  Mcdinxe  (que  asi  llamaban  k  Cortes),  Dios  caido  del  Cielo,  de  quien 
id  tenia  noticia :  si  venian  por  Mary  6  por  Tierra.  t  si  dirian  verdad  en 
todo  lo  que  hablasen  7  EUos  respondieron,  que  siempre  hablaban  terdad, 
i  que  iban  a  pie  por  Tierra,  %  que  eran,  de  Cortes,  Capitan  invencible  del 
Emperador  del  Mundo,  Hombre  mortal,  i  no  Dios ;  pero  qu£  venia  a 
mostrar  el  camino  de  la  inmortalidady — Gov  aba,  Hist,  de  las  Indias, 
cap.  207.     Barcia,  Historiadores,  torn.  ii. 

t  The  ships  in  question  were  those  in  the  expedition  of  Gil  Gonza- 
lez Davila,  who  discovered  Nicaragua.  See  p.  71  of  this  volume ;  and 
GoMARA,  de  el  descuhrimiento  de  Nicaragua,  chap.  199 ;  Hist,  de  las 
Indias.    Barcia,  Historiadores,  torn.  ii. 
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were  not  very  valiant,  and  stronger  than  other  men. 
They  replied  that,  with  the  aid  of  God,  whose  sacred 
law  they  were  publishing  in  those  parts,  and  by  means 
of  certain  animals  on  which  they  rode,  they  were  ac- 
customed to  conquer.  Then,  to  assist  the  imaginations 
of  the  Guatemalans,  they  painted  a  great  horse,  with  a 
man  in  armor  upon  it.  The  Guatemalan  chief  de- 
clared that  he  should  like  to  be  the  friend  of  such  men, 
and  would  give  them  fifty  thousand  warriors,  in  order 
that  his  men  and  theirs  united  might  conquer  some 
troublesome  neighbors  who  devastated  his  country. 
These  neighbors  were  the  Soconuscans.  This  kind  of 
alliance  with  the  Spaniards  was  the  first  thought  al- 
ways of  the  too-confiding  Indians,  and,  unluckUy,  they 
had  no  Pilpay  or  jEsop  to  tell  them  the  fable  of  the 
foolish  horse  who  called  in  the  assistance  of  man  to 
conquer  hjis  enemy  the  stag,  and  who  did  conquer  him, 
but  who  has  been  much  vexed  and  beridden  by  his  as- 
sociate ever  since. 

After  this  interview,  the  Spanish  messengers  were 
dismissed  with  magnificent  presents  of  gold,  jewels, 
and  provisions,  which,  it  is  said,  required  no  fewer  than 
five  thousand  men  to  carry  them.  Such  was  the  first 
notice  which  the  Spaniards  received  of  Gua:temala. 

The  origin  of  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala  is  very 
obscure.  To  describe  it  properly  would  take  the  lar 
bor  of  life  employed  in  mastering  languages  long  dis- 
continued, and  deciphering  symbolic  writings  that  will 
not  render  up  their  meaning  to  any  but  the  most  de- 
voted inquirers.  It  will,  nevertheless,  be  desirable  to 
attempt  to  give  some  account  of  the  early  history  of 
Gruatemala,  not  claiming  firom  the  reader  any  strict 
credence  for  the  accuracy  of  a  narrative  necessarily  so 
dubious,  and  merely  stating  what  was  believed  to  be 
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true ;  for  it  will  ever  be  an  important  function  of  his- 
tory to  describe,  not  the  facts  only,  but  the  supposed 
facts  which  men  invented  to  account  for  their  being 
where  they  were  and  what  they  were. 


The  kingdom  of  Guatemala,  then,  was  governed  by 
a  dominant  race  called  the  Tultecas.  These  Tultecas 
]iad  come  from  Mexic6.  Their  abode  in  that  country 
had  been  Tula,  twelve  leagues  from  the  city  of  Mexi- 
co. The  derivation  of  their  name  is  said  to  be  from 
"  Tulteca,"  the  art  of  stone-work.  The  account  of 
their  migration  from  Tula  to  Guatemala  is  not  unlike 
that  of  the  exodus  of  the  Israelites  from  among  the 
Egyptians.  Having  been  oppressed  by  certain  kings 
for  five  hundred  years,  they  held  a  great  festival,  in 
which  they  were  warned  by  the  devil  (any  supernat- 
ural being  in  Indian  story  is  said  to  be  the  devil  by 
Spanish  narrators)  to  quit  the  country  of  Mexico.  In 
other  words,  the  Aztecs,  or  some  other  conquering  race, 
were  too  strong  for  the  Tultecas.     The  story  of  the 
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apparition  of  this  demon  is  highly  pictuiesqae,  and 
scnnewhat  awAiL  It  is  said  that,  while  the  nation  were 
ccdebrating  certain  religious  rites,  there  appeared  a  great 
giant  among  them,  who  b^an  to  mingle  in  their  sacred 
dances,  and  that  his  embrace  in  the  dance  was  death.* 

On  another  daj  the  same  awful  being  assumed  an- 
other form,  and  was  seen  upon  a  loftj  hill,  seated  on 
a  rock.  He  seemed  as  a  beautiM  youth  of  very  fair 
complexion,  but  his  head  was  putrid,  and  from  it  there 
proceeded  pestilence.  In  vain  they  sought  to  cast  the 
deadly  creature  into  an  adjoining  lake ;  and,  while  they 
were  attempting  this  feat,  their  demon  appeared  to 
them,  and  declared  that  they  would  have  nothing  but 
ruin  and  calamity  to  encounter  until  they  should  quit 
the  land  of  Tula. 

The  flight  to  other  countries  was  resolved  upon. 
The  king  who  led  the  Tultecas  forth  was  Nimaquich6.t 
He  was  accompanied  by  three  brothers,  and  these  four 
men  became  the  heads  of  four  ruling  families  in  four 
independent  provinces :  one  brother,  of  the  province 
of  llie  Quelenes  and  Chapanecos ;  another  of  Tuzulut- 
lan ;  a  third  of  the  Mam  Indians  and  the  Pocomanes ; 
and  Nimaquich6  himself^  in  the  person  of  his  son,  of 
the  Quich6s,  Eiichiquels,  and  Zutugils.  In  the  course 
of  their  pilgrimage  southward,  the  Tultecas  suffered 
great  hardships  and  passed  many  years.  The  King 
Nimaquich6  died  in  this  journey — ^another  resemblance 
to  the  Mosaic  story — and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Acxopil,  who  was  the  prince  that  finally  conducted 

*  «  El  qua],  d  las  bueltas,  que  con  ellos  iba  dando,  se  iba  abTa9ando, 
con  ellos,  y  k  quantos  cogia  entre  los  bTa908  (como  otro  Hercules,  d 
nAteon)  les  quitaba  la  vida,  embidndolos  de  ellos,  seguramente,  k  los  de 
la  muerte.'' — Torquek ada,  Monarquia  Indiana,  lib.  i.,  cap.  14. 

t  '* Great  Quiche;"  for  nima,  in  the  Quich6  language,  means 
"great." 
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that  branch  of  the  Tultecas  called  Quiches  into  the 
neighborhood  of  Lake  Atitlan.  Their  great  town, 
founded  near  this  lake,  was  called  Utatlan  (pronounced, 
I  observe,  by  the  Spaniards,  Uclatan),  and  was  situ- 


TERR  1  TORI 


ated  where  the  present  village  of  Santa  Cruz  de  Quich6 
stands.  A  further  division  of  the  Tidtecan  states  took 
place  in  the  old  age  of  Nimaquich6's  son,  Acxopil.  The 
old  king  retained  the  kingdom  of  Quich6  for  himself; 
to  his  eldest,  Jiutemal,*  he  gave  that  of  Kachiquel ; 
and  the  third  kingdom  of  Zutugil  he  gave  to  his  sec- 

*  JuARRos  thinks  that  the  name  of  this  prince  gave  the  name  to  the 
country  of  Guatemala. 
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ond  son  Axciquat.     On  the  day. of  this  division  three 
suns  were  said  to  have  been  visible  in  the  heavens. 
.     Utatlan,  the  capital  of  Quiche,  was  the  town  of 
greatest  note  in  those  parts.     A  long  line  of  kings, 


who  may  or  may  not  be  as  fabulous  as  those  of  Scot- 
land before  Kenneth  Macalpin,  are  enumerated  as  hav- 
ing reigned  at  Utatlan ;  and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that 
Jiutemal,  to  whom,  in  the  first  instance,  had  been  as- 
signed the  kingdom  of  Kachiqud,  reigned  afterward 
over  the  kingdom  of  Quich6  at  Utatlan.  There  is 
much  that  is  interesting  in  the  records  of  these  mon- 
archs,  but  it  would  be  in  vain,  for  my  purpose,  to  give 
it,  for,  being  entirely  disconnected  with  the  ordinary 
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course  of  this  history,  it  will  not  find  any  other  facts 
in  the  reader's  mind  to  attach  itself  to.  There  are  the 
usual  wars,  devastations,  abductions  of  princesses,  and 
jealousies  of  neighboring  monarchs.  One  king  is  men- 
tioned for  his  discoveries  in  the  arts  of  peace,  having 
taught  his  subjects  to  make  use  of  cocoa  and  of  cotton; 
another  for  his  valor  in  war  and  skill  in  government ; 
but  nothing  more  need  be  said  about  them  until  the 
reign  of  Tecum-Umam,  who  was  on  the  Quich6  throne, 
and  reigned  at  Utatlan,  when  Pedro  de  Alvarado  ad- 
vanced into  the  country. 

The  historian  would  gladly  avoid  all  allusion  to  the 
obscure  and  dubious  traditions  upon  which  the  pre- 
Spanish  history  of  New  Spain  and  Central  America  is 
founded.  At  any  rate,  he  would  endeavor  (according 
to  the  admirable  metaphor  of  Peter  Martyr,  before  al- 
luded to,  when  discussing  doubtful  questions  in  as- 
tronomical science)  to  pass  over  such  uncertain  ground- 
work with  a  dry  foot,*  delicately.  But  there  is  this 
peculiarity  in  the  history  of  the  New  World,  that  the 
traditional  and  the  historic  periods  are  separated  by 
no  interval.  In  other  histories,  the  narrative  gradu- 
ally descends  from  myth  to  fable,  from  fable  to  legend 
or  to  song,  and  thence,  by  fine  degrees,  to  the  compar- 
ative certitude  of  recorded  history. 

But  in  the  annals  of  American  history,  the  writer, 
being  otherwise  deprived  of  any  starting-place  for  his 
story,  is  obliged  occasionally  to  throw  a  flying-bridge 
over  the  shaking  morasses  of  fable,  tradition,  and  pic- 
tured record,  which  he  can  not  altogether  neglect,  and 
can  not  securely  abide  upon-f 

*  "  De  poli  etiam  varietate  qusdam  refert,  quiB. . . .  sicco  pertingam 
pede.*' — P.  Mabttr,  De  Orbe  NovOy  dec.  i.,  cap.  6. 
t  How  the  shrewdest  thinkers  may  err  when  they  endeavor  to  con> 
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Were  further  excuse  wanted  for  dwelling  but  slightly 
upon  the  interesting  but  uncertain  traditions  of  the  ab- 
original races  of  America,  it  would  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  steady  and  forward  movement  of  history  can 
not  be  accommodated  to  the  slow  place  and  fond  lin*^ 
gering  among  details  which  characterize  all  antiquari* 
an  research  into  the  ruins  of  thb  past.* 

etract  theories  with  too  small  a  knowledge  of  the  facts,  may  be  seen 
in  the  reasons  that  Bacon  gives  for  considering  the  inhabitants  of  the 
West  Indies  a  younger  people  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  Worid. 

"  If  you  consider  well  of  the  people  of  the  West  Indies,  it  is  very 
probable  that  they  are  a  newer  or  a  younger  people  than  the  people  of 
the  Old  World,  and  it  is  much  more  likely  that  the  destruction  that 
hath  heretofore  been  there  was  not  by  earthquakes  (as  the  Egyptian 
priest  told  Solon,  concerning  the  island  of  Atlantis,  that  it  was  swallow- 
ed by  an  earthquake),  but  rather  that  it  was  desolated  by  a  particular 
deluge ;  for  earthquakes  are  seldom  in  those  parts ;  but,  on  the  other 
side,  they  have  such  pouring  rivers  as  the  rivers  of  Asia,  and  Africa, 
and  Europe  are  but  brooks  to  them.  Their  Andes,  likewise,  or  mount- 
ains, are  far  higher  than  those  with  us ;  whereby  it  seems  that  the 
remnants  of  generations  of  men  were  in  such  a  particular  deluge 
saved.  As  for  the  observation  that  Machiavel  hath,  that  the  jealousy 
of  sects  doth  much  extinguish  the  memory  of  things — traducing  Greg- 
ory the  Great,  that  he  did  what  in  him  lay  to  extinguish  all  heathen 
antiquities — I  do  not  find  that  those  zeals  do  any  great  effects,  nor  last 
long ;  as  it  appeared  in  the  succession  of  Sabinian,  who  did  not  revive 
the  former  antiquities." — Bacon's  Essays :  Of  Vicissitudes  of  Things* 

We  now  know  that  earthquakes  are  very  common  in  the  New 
World,  and  that  the  jealousy  of  sects  did  much  to  extinguish  the 
memory  of  things  there. 

*  A  painful  and  laborious  existence  might  be  passed  in  unraveling 
the  true  course  of  events  which  led  to  this  exodus  of  Nimaquiche.  For 
this  purpose,  painted  and  sculptured  records  would  have  to  be  inter- 
preted ;  which  records  were  written  without  the  fear  of  contemporary 
criticism,  and  are  unchecked  by  the  histories  of  other  nations.  This 
last  circumstance  alone  must  be  a  fertile  source  of  error.  We  may 
imagine  what  the  history  of  any  European  nation  would  be  if  it  were 
not  kept  in  some  order  by  the  annals  of  surrounding  nations. 

Again,  the  prejudices  of  those  who  succeeded  the  Indian  races  in  the 
lands  which  they  inhabited  are  another  source  of  error.  A  Mexican 
Spaniard,  for  example,  is  inclined  to  maintain  the  prowess  of  Autzol, 
the  immediate  predecessor  of  Montezuma,  and  would  make  him  con- 
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It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  narra- 
tive of  the  Tultecan  migration  from  Mexico  and  their 
occupation  of  Guatemala  is  wholly  fabulous,  and  that 
there  is  no  historic  truth  to  be  made  out  of  it.  It  will 
account  for  a  circumstance  which  otherwise  would  be 
very  strange — ^namely,  that,  though  there  were  as  many 
as  twenty-four  or  twenty -six  languages  in  Central 
America,  yet  throughout  a  considerable  part  of  it  com- 
munication was  evidently  possible,  as  we  shall  here- 
after perceive,  by  means  of  one  language.  Then,  again, 
the  mode  of  settling  the  succession  to  the  sovereign- 
ties coincides  with  the  Tultecan  story.  One  principle 
in  this  succession  uniformly  prevailed :  it  was,  that  a 
man  of  experience,  and  not  a  youth,  should  ascend 
the  throne.  Jiutemal,  having  first  ruled  over  the  in- 
ferior kingdom  of  Kachiquel,  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  Utatlan,  as  before  mentioned.  Now  Utatlan  was 
the  first  kingdom  in  rank,  which  dignity  was  signified 
by  four  canopies  being  over  the  throne.  The  King  of 
Kachiquel  sat  under  three  canopies;  the  King  Zutu- 
gil  under  two.  The  same  principle  prevailed  when 
these  kingdoms  began  to  be  more  separated  fit>m  one 
another,  and  was  ultimately  developed  at  Utatlan  in 
a  manner  that  will  remind  the  learned  reader  of  the 
practice  of  having  a  Caesar  and  an  Augustus  at  an 
early  period  of  the  Roman  Empire.  There  were  four 
persons  designated  to  the  royal  authority.  The  first 
was  the  reigning  monarch ;  the  second  was  the  reign- 
ing monarch's  brother,  who  was  called  "the  elected 
one;"   the  third  was  the  reigning  monarches  eldest 

qneror  of  much  of  Central  America.  A  Guatemalan  Spaniard,  on  the 
other  handy  eager  for  the  honor  of  the  very  monarchs  his  ancestors  dis- 
possessed, will  vigorously  r^f>el  all  assertions  tending  to  show  that  his 
had  ever  been  a  conquered  country,  even  in  the  times  of  its  paganism. 
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son,  who  was  called  by  a  title  which  the  Spaniards 
rendered  "  the  chief  captain"  (^Z  Capitan  mayor)  \  the 
fourth  was  the  reigning  monarch's  eldest  nephew,  who 
was  called  "  the  second  captain"  {el  Capitan  minor). 
When  the  monarch  died,  "  the  dected  one"  succeeded 
to  the  throne,  as  the  King  of  the  Romans  succeeded 
the  Emperor  in  Grermany.  The  chief  captain  succeed- 
ed to  his  place ;  the  second  captain  to  that  of  the  chief 
captain ;  and  then  the  eldest  and  nearest  member  of 
the  royal  family  took  the  lowest  place.  Thus  the  ob- 
ject was  always  secured  of  having  at  the  head  of  the 
government  a  man  of  experience,  and  of  some  knowl- 
edge of  public  affairs.* 

The  same  principle,  varied  in  its  application,  is  to 
be  seen  in  what  we  know  of  the  government  of  Tuzu- 
lutlan,  except  that,  on  some  occasions,  where  a  near 
relative  to  the  throne  was  not  to  be  found  to  fill  the 
lowest  office,  the  people  had  the  privilege  of  election ; 
and  we  learn  that  elections  at  Tuzulutlan  were  some- 
times decided  by  bribery  or  by  interest,  and  not  by 
merit,  "just  as  is  the  case  with  some  of  our  alcaldes," 
admits  the  truth-telling  Spaniardf  from  whom  we  have 
this  detail ;  "  so  that  when  they  receive  the  wand  of 
office,"  he  adds,  "  they  have  often  paid  for  it  more  than 
it  is  worth."  The  principle,  however,  of  not  appoint- 
ing a  youth  to  power  was  so  strong  in  this  province 
of  Tuzulutlan,  that  afterward,  when  the  Spaniards 
came  to  have  authority  in  that  province,  and  wished 
to  place  a  young  man  on  the  throne,  he  refused  on  ac- 
count of  his  want  of  experience,  being  desirous  of  fol- 

*  See  ToRQUEMADA,  Monarquia  Indiana^  lib.  xi.,  cap.  18.  The  same 
mode  of  succession,  according  to  Herbera,  prevailed  among  the  Mex- 
icans as  in  the  kingdom  of  Utatlan. — Hist,  de  las  Indias^  dec.  iii.,  lib. 
iv.,  cap.  18.   See  also  Torqubhada,  Monarquia  Indiana,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  18. 

t  ToRQUEMADA. 
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lowing  the  ways  of  his  ancestors,  "  Let  each  one  put 
his  hand  on  his  heart,"  exclaims  the  monk  who  records 
these  transactions,  "  and  see  whether,  like  Moses,  he 
withdraws  it  with  the  sign  of  leprosy  or  without,  sup- 
posing the  case  that  a  great  estate  or  lordship  were  to 
be  offered  to  him,  however  young  he  might  be."*  The 
relationship,  therefore,  which  is  asserted  in  the  Tulte- 
can  records  to  have  existed  between  Guatemala  and  Tu- 
zulutlan,  seems  in  some  measure  to  be  substantiated  by 
what  we  know  of  their  respective  forms  of  government. 

There  is  one  thing  unaccounted  for  as  yet  in  this 
story,  but  which  the  events  of  the  Spanish  Conquest 
may  hereafter  give  a  clew  to,  and  that  is  the  prevalence 
of  the  name  of  Guatemala.  Quiche  was  the  principal 
kingdom ;  Quich6  was  the  name  of  the  language,  and 
of  the  great  "king  who  headed  the  exodus  of  the  Tulte- 
cans.  It  is  likely  that  the  scene  already  described, 
when  the  Spanish  messengers  depicted  horsemen  and 
a  carac,  took  place,  not  at  Guatemala,  but  at  Utatlan. 
The  name,  however,  of  Guatemala  prevailed,  and  now 
extends  over  a  territory  comprehending  the  lands  of 
its  former  friends  and  of  its  former  enemies. 

From  sources  that  we  can  rely  upon,  we  learn  what 
were  the  manners,  laws,  customs,  and  resources  of  what 
was  called  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala. 

The  resources  were  abundant :  it  was  a  land  with  a 
fine  climate  and  a  most  fertile  soil,  bearing  maize,  cot- 
ton, and  very  fine  balsstm,  with  irrigated  plains,  which 
were  wont  to  give  a  return  of  three  hundred  measures 
for  one  measure  of  seed.f     It  was  found,  too,  that  it 

*  "  Meta  cada  qual  la  raano  en  su  pecho,  y  vea  si  podria  sacarla,  con 
senal  de  lepra,  como  Moisen,  6  no,  ofreciendosele  un  Maiorazgo,  6  Se- 
norio^aunque  mas  mo^o  sea." — Torqubmada,  Mon,  /n<i.,  lib.  xi.,  cap.  19. 

t  Alonzo  Fesnandez,  Hiit.  Ecclcsidstica  de  Nuestroa  Tiempo8y  cap. 
37.   •Toledo,  1611. 
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would  bear  wheat,  and  all  the  fruits  of  Spain.  It  also 
produced  coooa,*  which  was  used  then,  and  for  s(nne 
time  continued  to  be  used  as  money.f 

From  the  possession  of  money  we  may  at  once  con- 
clude that  these  people  wore  to  a  certain  extent  civ- 
ilized, though  this  did  not  prevent  them  from  adoring 
idols,  and  occasionally  eating  human  flesh.  They  had 
fairs,  which  were  generally  held  in  close  proximity  to 
the  temples,  and  over  which  a  judge  presided,  regulat- 
ing the  prices.  Among  their  artisans  were  goldsmiths, 
painters,  and  workers  in  feathers.  The  plumage  of 
birds  formed  one  of  the  principal  materials  for  orna- 
ment used  by  the  most  skillful  nations  in  the  Indies. 

The  laws  of  Guatemala  appear  to  have  been  framed 
with  considerable  care.  In  some  things  they  are  very 
reasonable,  in  others  not  so.  It  appears  that,  thou^ 
the  government  of  the  Guatemalans  was  a  monarchy, 
they  had  a  recognized  power,  if  the  king  behaved  very 
tyranically,  of  calling  together  the  principal  men  and 
the  judges  of  the  kingdom,  and  deposing  him.  Their 
laws  with  regard  to  theft  were  curious,  and  in  some 
respects  commendable.  They  made  much  distinction 
between  small  and  great  thefts ;  and  they  graduated 
their  punishments  with  care,  beginning  from  a  pecun- 
iary fine,  and  continuing,  if  the  culprit  showed  himself 
to  be  a  resolute  offender,  up  to  execution  by  hanging. 
Before,  however,  taking  the  final  step,  they  proceeded 
to  the  thiers  relations,  and  asked  them  whether  they 

*  The  finest  cocoa  in  the  world  is  grown  in  Soconnsco. 

t  This  cocoa  money  was  current  not  only  among  the  Indians,  hut 
among  the  Spaniards.  Bbbnal  Diaz,  returning  to  Mexico  firom  the 
Honduras  expedition,  in  the  destitute  state  in  which  the  Spaniards  o^ 
en  did  return  from  such  expeditions,  says  of  his  friend  Sandoval,  "  He 
sent  me  linen  to  clothe  myself  with,  and  gold  and  cocoa  to  spend." — 
Bbhnal  DiAZy  cap.  193. 
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would  pay  all  the  penalties  for  him,  which,  no  doubt, 
in  thia  latter  state,  were  very  considerable.  If  they 
would  not  do  so;  if — according  to  their  expressive 
phrase — they  had  had  enough  of  carrying  their  relative 
upon  their  shoulders,  and  would  make  no  more  satis- 
fection  for  him,  the  man  was  hanged.*  This  may  be 
thought  a  clumsy  mode  of  pr%()eeding,  but  any  grada- 
tions in  punishment,  and  any  thought  for  the  offender, 
are  proofs  of  nascent  civilization.  Barbarism  is  al- 
ways clear,  uncompromising,  cruel,  and  has  not  the 
time  or  the  desire  to  enter  into  nice  distinctions  and 
limitations. 

In  war,  the  main  body  of  their  captives,  the  com- 
mon people,  were  made  slaves,  but  the  principal  chiefs 
were  killed  and  eaten,  with  a  view  of  inspiring  terror 
into  the  enemy.  This  practice,  though  horrible  enough, 
is  very  different  from  a  system  of  human  sacrifices  like 
that  in  force  among  the  Mexicans. 

In  matters  of  education,  the  Guatemalans  showed 
themselves  a  civilized  people ;  and,  not  being  afflicted 
by  much  diversity  of  opinion  upon  small  matters  con- 
nected with  religious  questions,  they  had  schools  in 
all  their  chief  towns  both  for  boys  and  girls. 

The  Guatemalans,  if  subject  at  all  to  the  Mexicans, 
had  only  recently  become  so— that  is,  within  the  last 
twenty  years  of  the  Mexican  empire.  Their  country, 
far  different  from  what  it  is  now,  was  exceedingly  pop- 
ulous. The  languages  spoken  were  very  numerous — 
no  less  than  twenty-six  are  namedf — which  shows 

*  ToRQUEMADA,  Monarquta  Irtdiana^  lib.  xii.,  cap.  8. 

t  "  Los 'habitadores  del  Imperio  Mexicano,  aunque  no  hablan  la 
lengua  Gastellana,  pero  todos,  6  los  xnas  hablan  el  idioma  Mexicano ; 
lofl  del  Reyno  de  Maya,  o  Yucatan  todos  hablaban  la  lengua  Maya,  y 
\o  mismo  parece  que  eran  los  de  otros  Reynos  de  America.  Y  asi 
tengo  por  cierto,^  que  ninguno  de  los  Reynos  del  nuevo  roundo  tiene 
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how  much  the  people  of  that  district  were  broken  up 
into  mere  tribes,  a  division  tending  greatly  to  facili- 
tate the  conquests  of  the  Spaniards,  but  to  embarrass 
them  in  all  their  dealings  with  the  coimtrj  when  con- 
quered. 

Returning  now  to  the  camp  of  Cortez  at  Mexico, 
we  find  him  informing  the  Emperor,  in  the  year  1524, 
that  from  Utatlan  and  Guatemala  an  embassage  of  a 
hundred  persons  had  come,  offering  themselves  as  vas- 
sals to  the  Spanish  monarchy,  whom  he  had  received 
and  dismissed  with  every  mark  of  firiendship.  Mean- 
while, however,  this  indefatigable  commander  had 
made  friends  with  the  Soconuscans,  and  had  even  be- 
gun ship-building  on  that  part  of  the  coast.  The 
Guatemalans,  when  their  embassage  returned  home, 
being  assured  of  the  friendship  of  Cortez,  were  only 
the  more  inclined  on  that  account  to  carry  war  into  the 
territories  of  their  enemies  the  Soconuscans,  and  thus 
they  did  not  fail  to  come  into  collision  with  the  set- 
tlers sent  out  by  Cortez.  For  this  offense  the  Guate- 
malans apologized,  but  their  excuses  were  not  received. 
The  words  of  Cortez  to  the  Emperor  are  the  follow- 
ing, and  show  the  grounds  of  the  beginning  of  the 
war:  "I  have  been  informed  by  certain  Spaniards, 
whom  I  have  in  the  province  of  Soconusco,  how  those 
cities,  with  their  provinces  (Utatlan  and  Guatemala), 

taptos,  y  tan  diversos  idiomas  como  el  de  Gaatemala:  pues  en  fl 
se  hablan  las  lenguas  Quiche,  Kachiquel,  Zubtugil,  Mam,  Pocomam, 
Pipil,  6  Nalmate,  Pupuluca,  Sinca  Mexicana,  Chorti,  Alaguilac,  Caichi, 
Poconchi,  Ixil,  Zotzil,  Tzendal,  Chapaneca,  Zoque,  Coxoh,  Chafiabal, 
Choi,  Uzpanteca,  Lenca,  Aguacateca,  Maya,  Quecchi,  y  otras :  que 
solo  las  nombradas  son  veinte  y  seis." — Domingo  Juarros,  Compendio 
de  la  Historia  de  la  Ciudad  de  Guatemala^  torn,  ii.,  tratado  iv.,  cap.  6. 
Guatemala,  1818. 
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and  another  which  is  called  Chiapa,*  that  is  near  them, 
do  not  maintain  that  good-will  which  they  form^ly 
showed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  said  that  they  do 
injury  to  the  towns  of  Soconusco,  because  they  (the 
Soconuscans)  are  our  friends.  The  said  Christians 
also  write  to  me  that  the  Guatemalans  have  sent  many 
messengers  to  exculpate  themselves,  saying  that  they 


did  not  do  it,  but  others ;  and  to  ascertain  the  truth 
of  this  statement,  I  have  sent  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  with 
eighty  horsemen,  two  hundred  foot-soldiers,  among 
whom  were  several  cross-bowmen  and  arquebusiers, 
and  four  cannon,  with  much  ammunition  and  pow- 
der."t 

*  This  18  the  first  mention  of  that  district,  afterward  to  hecome  re- 
nowned as  the  bishopric  of  Las  Casas. 

.t   LORENZANA,  p.  350. 

Vol.  IIL— L 
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It  does  not  need  much  knowledge  of  history,  nor 
much  experience  of  life,  to  foresee  what  kind  of  truth 
would  be  discovered  by  this  formidable*  armament ; 
and  it  may  be  useful  to  notice  the  mode  of  interference 
of  a  powerful  state  in  the  aflfairs  of  smaller  ones,  when 
it  comes  before  us  in  this  dear  and  marked  way,  with- 
out any  of  the  complications  of  nice  and  difficult  di- 
plomacy. This  expedition,  in  which  Pedro  de  Alva- 
rado  held  the  title  of  lieutenant  governor  and  captain 
general,  quitted  Mexico  on  the  6th  of  December,  1523. 

*  I  say  '*  fonnidable,**  because,  though  the  numbers  of  the  Span- 
iards were  few,  they  were  probably  accompanied  by  a  numerous  body 
of  their  Indian  allies.  In  such  an  expedition  as  this,  there  would  be 
at  least  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  Mexican  auxiliaries. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

CONQUEST  OF  GUATEMALA.  BT  PEDRO  DE  ALTARADO.— 
FOUNDING  OP  THE  TOWN  OF  GUATEMALA. 

INSTEAD  of  foflowing  Alvarado  immediately  to 
the  fertile  valleys  of  Guatemala,  the  reader  must 
for  a  moment  give  his  thoughts  to  the  central  region 
of  Spain,  and  try  to  picture  to  himself  what  sort  of  a 
land  it  is.  Let  him  bring  before  him  a  landscape  of 
vast  extent  in  Old  or  New  Castile,  unimpeded  by  land- 
marks any  where,  brown  and  stony  on  the  heights, 
brown  and  dusty  in  the  valleys,  while  the  towns  and 
villages  are  seen  afar  off  in  the  clear  air,  with  no  pleas- 
ant trees  around  them,  but  brown  like  the  rest  of  the 
landscape,  and  not  divided  from  it.  Here  and  there 
stands  out  a  gnarled  and  riven  olive-tree.  '  It  is  a  land- 
scape, not  soft  or  joyous,  though  equable  and  liarmo- 
nious,  when  seen  in  the  early  dawn,  fierce  and  glow- 
ing under  the  noontide  sun,  and  grandly  solemn  and 
desolate  in  the  shades  of  the  declining  day. 

To  understand  any  people  thoroughly,  we  must  know 
something  of  the  country  in  which  they  live,  or,  at 
least,  of  that  part  inhabited  by  the  dominant  race.  The 
insects  partake  the  color  of  the  trees  they  dwell  upon, 
and  man  is  not  less  affected  by  the  place  of  his  habita- 
tion on  the  earth.  Stern,  arid,  lofty,  dignified,  and 
isolated  from  the  men  of  other  nations,  the  Spaniard 
was  probably  the  most  remarkable  European  man  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  had  a  deamess  of  convic- 
tion and  a  resoluteness  of  purpose  which  resembled  the 
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sharp  atmosphere  in  which  he  had  lived,  that  left  no 
undecided  outlines ;  and  as,  in  the  landscape,  all  va- 
riety was  amply  compensated  for  by  the  vast  extent 
of  one  solemn  color,  so,  in  the  Spaniard's  character, 
there  were  one  or  two  deep  tints  of  love,  of  loyalty, 
and  of  religion,  which  might  render  it  fervid,  bigoted, 
and  ferocious,  but  never  left  it  small,  feeble,  or  un- 
meaning. 

A  body,  therefore,  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  men- 
at-arms  of  this  stamp,  each  of  them  having  some  indi- 
viduality of  character,  and  yet  being  inured  to  disci- 
pline, with  obedient  troops  of  Mexican  Indians  (aux- 
iliaries by  no  means  contemptible  in  war),  contained 
the  elements  offeree  sufficient  for  subjugating  a  great 
part  of  Central  America,  and  we  must  look  upon  them 
with  somewhat  of  the  respect  which  we  should  feel  for 
a  large  and  well-appointed  army. 

An  old  chronicler  has  compared  the  advance  of  Al- 
varado  to  the  darting  of  a  flash  of  lightning.  The  first 
place  the  lightning  fell  upon  was  Soconusco,  the  ter- 
ritory in  behalf  of  which  the  expedition  had  been  sent 
out.  A  great  battle,  accompanied  by  much  slaughter 
and  great  destruction  (the  traces  of  which  were  visible 
nearly  a  hundred  years  afterward),  took  place  on  the 
frontier  of  that  province,  in  which  battle  the  King  of 
Zacapula  was  killed.  Of  the  further  advance  of  the 
army  we  possess  an  account  written  by  the  Conqueror 
himself,  who  states  that  he  pushed  on  from  Soconusco 
to  Zacapula,*  from  thence  to  Quezaltenango,  from 
thence  to  Utatlan,  fighting,  negotiating,  and  terrifying 
the  Indians  into  submission.     He  had  previously  sent 

*  The  civilization  of  these  parts  must  have  been  somewhat  of  the 
Mexican  and  Peruvian  order ;  for  Alvarado  happens  to  remark  the 
broad  ways  and  paved  streets  in  Zapotula  (Zacapula). 
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messengers  into  the  country,  requiring  the  inhabitants 
to  submit  themselves  to  the  King  of  Spain,  and  threat- 
ening with  slavery  all  those  who  should  be  taken  in 
arms.  No  attention  was  paid  to  this  requisition  by 
the  natives.  He  found  the  roads  that  led  to  Zacapula 
open  and  well  constructed.*     He  did  not  enter  the 


CO  PAN 


town,  forming  his  camp  in  the  vicinity,  until  he  should 
understand  the  disposition  of  the  people  toward  him. 
They  soon  made  an  attack  upon  him :  he  routed  them, 
and  pursued  them  into  the  market-place,  where  he 
pitched  his  camp.  In  two  days'  time  he  set  off  for 
Quezaltenango.     On  a  precipitous  rock,  in  a  very  dif- 

*  "  Halle  todos  los  caminos  abiertos,  i  muy  anchos,  asi  el  Real,  como 
los  que  atravesaban,  i  los  caminos  que  iban  a  las  Calles  principales 
tapados.'' — Pedro  de  Alvabado,  Relacion  a  Hernando  Cortes.  Bab- 
ciA,  Historiadores,  torn.  I,  p.  157. 
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ficult  pass  of  the  mountains,  lie  found  the  bodies  of  i 
woman  and  a  dog  that  had  been  sacrificed,  which  sacri- 
fice, as  he  learned  from  an  interpreter,  was  a  mode  of 
expressing  defiance.  Proceeding  further,  he  found 
himself  in  front  of  thirty  thousand  enemies ;  and  ill 
would  it  have  gone  with  him  that  day  if,  as  he  says,  it 
had  not  pleased  God  that  there  should  be  some  plains 
near,  on  which  his  cavalry  could  act  with  efiect  He 
succeeded,  however,  in  "chastising"  the  enemy  severe- 
ly, and  he  notices  that  in  this  battle  there  died  one  of 
the  four*  lords  of  the  city  of  Utatlan,  who  was  captam 
general  of  the  whole  country.f 

The  lord  who  had  died  in  battle  was  no  other  than 
Tecum-Umam,  the  monarch,  who  had  fought  with  great 
bravery,  having  been  personally  engaged,  it  is  said, 
with  Alvarado,  and  having  wounded  his  horse.  There 
was  nothing  now  to  prevent  the  march  of  the  Spaniards 
to  Quezaltenango.  When  the  invading  army  arrived 
there  they  found  the  town  quite  deserted ;  but,  after 
they  had  remained  in  it  a  few  days  to  refresh  them- 
selves, there  started  up  suddenly  a  multitude  of  In- 
dians out  of  caves  in  and  near  the  city.  Alvarado  sal- 
lied forth  to  give  them  battle.  He  was  victorious,  and 
his  victory  was  accompanied  by  great  slaughter.  He 
himself  says  that  he  had  already  seen  some  of  the 
fiercest  battles  in  the  Indies,  and  he  emphatically  de- 

*  This  description  coincides  with  the  account  we  have  already  had 
of  the  mode  of  government  in  the  kingdom  of  Quiche,  and  confirmfl 
that  account  the  more,  as  we  may  be  sure  that  at  that  early  period  Al- 
varado knew  nothing  minutely  of  the  administration  of  the  countries 
he  was  invading ;  and,  indeed,  his  words  leave  it  in  doubt  whether  all 
these  four  lords  had  not  equal  power,  which  he  probably  thought,  at 
that  time,  they  had. 

t  **  En  esta  murio  uno  de  los  quatro  Senores  de  esta  Giudad  de  Ut- 
latan,  que  venia  por  Capitan  General  de  toda  la  Tierra." — Pkdbo  db 
Alvabado,  Rdacion  a  Hernando  Cortes.    Babcu,  torn,  i.,  p.  158. 
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scribes  the  slaughto  in  this  rout  by  saying  that  his 
friendly  Mexicans  and  his  foot-soldiers  made  ^^the 
greatest  destruction  in  the  world."* 

The  chief  m^i  of  Quiche,  having  lost  their  king,  and 
their  armies  having  been  several  times  defeated,  pro- 
fessed submission,  and  made  no  resistance  to  Alvara- 
do's  entering  the  town  of  Utatlan.  On  the  contrary, 
they  said  they  would  come  there  and  submit  them- 
selves to  him.  But  when  the  Spanish  commander  had 
entered  the  town,  and  seen  what  sort  of  a  place  it  was, 
with  very  narrow  streets,  and  but  two  entrances,  he  re- 
solved to  quit  it  immediately  for  the  plains  below. 
Disregarding  the  remonstrances  of  the  chie&,  who  beg- 
ged him  to  stay  and  refresh  himself,  he  sent  on  men 
to  secure  the  causeway,  and  sallied  forth.  He  did  not 
effect  his  retreat  without  some  injury  from  a  body  of 
warlike  Indians  who  were  drawn  up  in  large  force 
round  the  town.  Being  quite  convinced  that  the  chiefs 
of  Quich6  had  invited  him  into  the  town  of  Utatlan  in 
order  that  they  might  destroy  him  in  the  narrow  streets, 
he  resolved  to  give  a  lesson  of  terror.  First,  however, 
he  gave  them  a  lesson  in  dissimulation ;  for,  by  gifts 
and  various  artifices,  he  allured  them  into  his  power, 
and  then  he  says,  "  as  I  found  out  that  they  had  such 
a  bad  disposition  toward  his  majesty's  service,  and  as 
it  was  also  for  the  good  and  pacification  of  this  coun- 
try, I  burnt  them ;  and  I  commanded  the  city  to  be 
burnt  and  razed  to  the  foundations,  for  it  is  so  danger- 
ous and  so  strong  that  it  appeaxs  more  like  a  robbers' 
hold  than  an  inhabited  town."t   This  passage  deserves 

*  «<  Nuestros  amigos,  i  los  Peones  hacian  una  destruicion,  la  maior 
del  Mundo." — Pedro  db  Alvarado,  Relacion.  Barcia,  HistoriadoreSf 
torn,  i.,  p.  158. 

t  "  '£  como  conosci  de  ellos  tener  tan  mala  voluntad  4  scrvicio  de 
8U  Magestad ;  i  paia  el  Hen,  i  sosiego  de  esta  Tierra,  Yo  los  queme,  i 
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to  be  dwelt  upon,  because  it  shows  that  Utatlan,  though 
a  strong,  well*built  place,  was  not  a  town  that  could 
claim  kindred  with  the  magnificent  ruins  that  are  to 
be  found  at  Mitla,  Palenque,  Uxmal,  or  Oopan. 

Thus  ended  the  greatness  of  the  kmgdom  of  Quich6. 
The  chiefs  nominated  to  royal  dignity  seem  all  to  have 
died  in  battle,  or  to  have  been  afterward  condemned. 


O UXMAL 


Alvarado,  however,  did  not  allow  the  kingly  oflSce  to 
perish  yet,  but  appointed  two  sons  of  the  dead  chiefs 
to  succeed  them  in  authority.  As  for  the  mass  of  the 
people,  he  tr^ted  them,  not  as  warriors  contending  for 
their  country^  but  as  traitorous  rebels ;  and  all  who 

mande  qnemar  la  Cindad,  i  poner  por  los  cimientos ;  porqne  es  tan 
peligrosa,  i  tan  fuerte,  que  mas  parece  Casa  de  Ladrones,  que  no  de 
dores." — Pedro  de  Altarado,  Relacton.  Barcia,  Hisioriadorcs,  torn, 
i.,  p.  159. 
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were  taken  in  war  were  branded  as  slaves.  This  mix- 
ture of  legal  persecution  with  the  brutality  of  an  armed 
force  is  almost  the  worst  feature  in  the  Spanish  war- 
fare with  the  Indians.  There  is  also  no  little  pedantry 
about  it.  On  a  future  occasion,  Alvarado  says,  "I  in- 
stituted a  process  against  them,  and  against  the  others 
who  had  warred  against  me,  and  I  summoned  them  by 
heralds ;  and  not  the  more  did  they  choose  to  come. 
And  as  I  saw  their  rebelliousness,  the  process  was  con- 
cluded :  I  gave  sentence,  and  condemned  them  as  trai- 
tors— ^the  lords  of  these  provinces  in  the  penalty  of 
death,  and  the  rest  as  slaves.'' 

Alvarado  doeq  not  forget  his  devoutness,  for,  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  second  letter  to  Cortez,  he  begs  that 
there  may  be  a  solemn  procession  in  Mexico  of  all  the 
clerigos  and  friars,  in  order  that "  Our  Lady"  may  aid 
him,  since,  as  he  says,  "  we  are  so  far  from  succor,  if 
from  thence  (he  means  from  Heaven)  it  does  not  come 
to  us."* 

From  Utatlan  he  marched  in  two  days  to  Guate- 
mala,t  where  he  was  very  well  received — according  to 
his  own  account,  as  if  he  had  been  in  his  father'^ 
house.  But  not  resting  there,  he  proceeded,  as  he 
says,  to  conquer  a  people  who  dwelt  upon  Lake  Ati- 
tan  (probably  Amatitan),  and  who  had  made  them- 
sdves  so  strong  in  those  waters  that  they  were  able  to 
harass  all  their  neighbors  without  being  liable  to  be 
attacked  in  their  turn.     Alvarado  routed  this  people, 

*  "  Suplico  d  Vuestra  Merced  mande  hacer  una  Procesion  en  esa 
Ctudad.  de  todos  los  Clerigos,  i  Frailes,  para  que  Nuestra  Sefiora  nos 
aiude ;  pues  estamos  tan  apartados  de  socorro,  si  de  alia  no  nos  viene." 
—Pedro  de  Alvarado,  Relacion, 

t  This  may  have  been  Teepan  Guatemala,  and  not  San  Miguel  Tza- 
cnalpa.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  get  with  an  army  from  Utatlan 
to  Tzacualpa  in  two  days. 

L2 
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but  most  of  them  were  able  to  escape  by  "Swimming. 
From  th^ce  he  again  proceeded,  conquering  the  In- 


CUATEMALA 

AND 

TUZULUTLAN. 


dian  tribes  he  met  with,  or  brin^g  them  into  sub- 
jection by  means  of  messengers,  who,  sometimes  by 
ttireats,  sometimes  by  promises  of  favor,  contrived  to 
secure  the  allegiance  of  the  natives.  Occasionally  Al- 
varado was  defeated  in  his  encounters  with  the  In- 
dians, in  consequence  of  the  roughness  of  the  ground, 
or  the  density  of  the  woods  where  they  took  shelter. 
Finding  winter  approach,  he  returned  to  his  friendly 
Guatemalans,  in  whose  country  he  founded  the  city  of 
Santiago  of  Guatemala.  It  was  in  the  month  of  July 
of  the  year  1524  that  the  army  arrived  at  a  spot  which 
the  natives  called  Panchoy,  meaning  "  great  lake." 
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Kot  that  there  was  any  lake  there,  but  the  form  of  the 
gronnd,  surrounded  by  mountains,  suggested  the  idea 
of  a  lake.*  The  soldiers  were  delighted  with  the 
beauty  of  this  spot.  The  freshness  of  its  foliage,  the 
gentleness  of  its  streams,  the  color  of  its  pastures, 
which  seemed  to  them  admirably  adapted  for  cattle — 
all  these  things  allured  them  to  choose  this  place.  It 
would  have  been  difficult,  however,  in  the  whole  world, 
to  have  found  a  more  dangerous  site  to  build  a  town 
upon;  but  thi3  was  not  yet  suspected  by  the  Span- 
iards, who,  wearied  by  months  of  harassing  warfare, 
found  in  this  green  plain  something  which  must  have 
reminded  them  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  Andalu- 
cia.  The  Mexican  Indians  who  accompanied  the  army 
called  the  spot  Almolonca,  which  meant,  in  their  lan- 
guage, "water-spring,"  as  there  was  a  spring  on  the 
skirt  of  a  neighboring  mountain  of  great  height  and 
extent,t  from  which  flowed  many  abundant  rivulets. 
On  this  account  the  Spaniards  called  it  Volcan  de 
Agita^  to  distinguish  it  from  another  mountain  close 
by,  which  they  called  Volcan  de  Fuego,  as  flames  of 
fire  continually  came  out  of  it.  In  the  valley  between 
these  two  suspicious-looking  mountains,  only  a  league 
and  a  half  asunder,  Alvarado  b^an  to  build  his  new 
town.  Still  it  was  but  a  temporary  town,  built  of 
slight  materials,  and  with  no  settled  polity,  any  more 
than  if  it  were  an  army  in  its  tents  and  pavilions.  J 

*  Perhaps  the  name  of  Panchoy  commemorated  the  former  state  of 
the  country. 

t  <*  Y  los  Indies  Mexicanos  que  yuan  en  el  exercito,  llamaron  al  sitio 
Almolonca,  que  quiere  dezir  Manantial  de  agua,  por  uno  muy  grande 
que  hallaron  a  la  £sdda  de  uh  monte  de  quatro  leguas  en  alto,  y  diez  y 
ocho  en  ciicunferencia,  en  que  nacen  otras  muchas  y  muy  caudalosas 
foentes." — ^Remesal,  Hist,  de  CMapa  y  Guatemala,  Ub.  i.,  cap.  2>  p.  4. 

%  It  has  been  a  question  discussed  by  all  the  historians  of  Guatemala 
where  the  chief  city  of  Guatemala  was  situated.    Dissenting  from 
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On  the  25tli  of  the  month,  being  the  day  of  Santi- 
ago (St.  James  the  Apostle),  the  patron  saint  of  Spain, 
the  whole  army,  dressed  in  the  most  splendid  manner. 


1: 


THE  THREE  SITES   OF 
GUATEMALA. 


~^^~'E' 


,ter;:^^^fe^^gi: 


^ 


being  adorned  with  plumes  of  feathers,  gold  and  jewels, 
went  forth  to  hear  the  celebration  of  a  solemn  mass. 

every  one  of  the  reasons  given  by  the  historian  Faentes,  I  yet  agree 
\vith  him  in  his  conclusion  that  the  Indian  town  of  Guatemala  was 
situated  close  to  the  town  of  the  Spaniards,  where  the  village  of  San 
Miguel  Tzacualpa  now  stands.  Alvarado*s  third  letter  to  Cortez  seems 
to  me  decisive  upon  this  point.    The  word  Tzacualpa  means  old  town. 
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Then  they  all  called  upon  Santiago,  and  gave  his  name 
to  the  town ;  doing  him  this  fiirther  honor,  that  they 
founded  a  church  which  they  dedicated  to  his  name. 
On  that  same  day  the  alcaldes^  the  regidores^  and  the 
(dguaziU  were  appointed ;  and  it  may  be  remarked 
that,  on  the  veiy  first  day  of  their  coming  into  office, 
they  did  a  thing  which,  in  modern  times,  we  should 
not  deem  very  wise:  they  fixed  the  price  of  provisions.* 
It  was  at  this  time  that  Alvarado  heard  of  great  cit- 
ies, built  of  stone  and  mortar,  further  inland ;  and  of 


*  A  pig  weighing  thirty  areUes  was  not  to  be  sold  for  more  than 
twenty  pesos  of  gold,  and  one  of  twenty-^e  areldes  for  seventeen  pesos 
of  gold.  It  may  show  the  scarcity  of  provisions  that,  a  year  or  two 
&^^>  ®gg8  were  ordered  to  be  sold  at  a  golden  real  for  each  eg^. 
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one  especially,  about  fifteen  days'  journey  firom  Guate- 
mala, which  was  said  to  be  as  large  as  Mexico,  This, 
I  conjecture,  must  have  been  Copan.  To  show  the 
populousness  of  this  district,  I  can  not  do  better  than 
cite  Alvarado's  words,  addressed  to  Cortez :  "  From 
the  city  of  Mexico  to  the  point  where  I  have  come  and 
conquered  there  are  four  hundred  leagues,  and  your 
honor  may  believe  that  this  land  is  more  settled  and 
contains  more  people  than  all  that  your  honor  has 
hitherto  governed."*  , 

The  books  of  the  town  council  of  Santiago — ^which 
were  fortunately  well  kept  from  the  foundation  of  the 
city,  and  are  frequently  referred  to  by  Kemesal — give 
many  curious  particulaurs  respecting  the  habits  and  the 
legislation  of  the  young  settlement.  The  first  inhab- 
itants are  all  inscribed ;  and  it  may  be  noticed  that, 
though  the  greatest  part  of  them  have  two  names,  yet 
there  are  some  with  only  one  name — either  a' christian 
or  a  surname — ^who  may  fairly  be  conjectured  to  have 
been  persons  of  very  low  rank  and  litde  breeding.  It 
is  painfrd  to  think  of  such  men  being  suddenly  trans- 
formed into  great  lords,  for  so  we  must  consider  each 
Spaniard  to  whom  an  encomienda  of  Indians  was  as- 
signed. 

The  infant  town  at  first  suffered  greatly  from  the 
deficiency  of  competition  among  the  artisans.  The 
tailor  demanded  such  prices  that  it  was  said  that  each 
movement  of  the  needle  might  be  reckoned  at  a  real; 
and  the  shoemaker  demanded  so  much  for  his  work 
that,  though  he  gave  other  people  leathern  shoes,  he 

*  **  Desde  esa  Giadad  de  Mexico,  hasta  lo  que  Yo  he  andado,  i  con- 
qnistadoy  ai  qnatrocientas  leguas :  Y  crea  Vuestra  Merced,  que  es  mas 
poblada  esta  Tieira,  i  de  mas  Gente,  que  toda  la  que  Vuestra  Merced 
hasta  agora  ha  goYemado."^0/m  Rdacion  de  P.  Alvaiudo.  Bar- 
CIA,  Hiit^t  torn.  i.»  p.  165. 
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himself,  it  was  said,  might  go  shod  in  silver.  The 
government  soon  took  this  matter  in  hand,  and  fixed 
the  rate  of  prices.  The  artisans,  not  entirely  baffled 
by  the  government  regulations,  resolved  not  to  part 
with  any  thing  unless  they  were  paid  in  gold  or  silver, 
which  was  not  always  forthcoming.  This  cause  of 
vexation  lasted  for  some  time,  until  the  town  council 
decided  that  the  artisans  should  receive  their  payment 
in  the  current  money  of  the  country,  such  as  linen, 
cocoa,  and  feathers.* 

*  **  Se  les  mando  recebir  la  moneda  corriente  de  la  tienray  como  es 
ropa,  cacao,  plumas,  y  otras  cosas  de  valor.'* — Remesal,  Historia  de  la 
Pravincia  de  Chiapa  y  GuaUmalOf  lib.  i.,  cap.  3. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OP  THE  DOMINICAN  AND  FRANCISCAN  OR- 
DERS IN  NEW  SPAIN. — ^LIPE  OP  DOMINGO  DB  BETANZOS. 
—LETTERS  OP  THE  FIRST  BISHOPS. 

LEAVING  for  a  time  the  rising  town  ot  Guate- 
mala, where  the  inhabitants  were  so  busy  in  con- 
sidering their  new  possessions,  discovering  mines,  mak- 
ing slaves,  and  breeding  cattle — which  multiplied  in 
the  most  marvelous  manner — that  a  year,  we  are  told, 
passed  almost  without  their  perceiving  it,  we  must  turn 
to  a  greater  subject  even  than  the  conquest  of  New 
Spain  and  Guatemala,  namely,  the  spiritual  occupation 
of  these  new  countries.  Hitherto,  though  there  had 
generally  been  priests  and  chaplains  in  the  invading  ar- 
mies (there  was  one  in  each  of  Alvarado's  expeditions), 
these  men  had  been  able  to  effect  but  little,  in  the 
dense  mass  of  heathenism  to  which  they  had' been  op- 
posed, beyond  the  mere  destruction  of  idols  and  of 
temples.  But  when,  in  1522,  news  arrived  in  Spain 
of  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  and  when  Cortez,  who  was 
a  devout  man,  prayed  in  his  letters  to  the  Emperor  to 
have  rdiffiosos  sent  out  for  converting  the  Indians,  the 
matter  was  taken  seriously  in  hand.  It  happened,  too, 
that  just  about  the  time  that  these  letters  arrived,  An- 
tonio Montesino,  already  well  known  to  the  readers  of 
this  history,  and  Thomas  Ortiz,  Dominican  monks  of 
the  convent  in  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  were  at  the 
court  of  Spain,  probably  engaged  in  some  negotiation 
for  the  good  of  the  Indians.     Charles  the  Fifth  was 
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absent,  having  gone  to  Grermany  to  receive  the  impe- 
rial crown.  The  Bishop  of  Burgos,  as  may  be  recol- 
lected, had  recovered  his  power  in  the  Council  of  the 
Indies,  and  he  was  cold  about  this  business,  as  he 
would  have  been  about  any  thing  that  Cortez  recom- 
mended, for  the  bishop  fsivored  Velazquez  and  disap- 
proved of  Cortez. 

Fortunately  for  the  New  World,  this  ungodly  prel- 
ate died  about  this  time ;  and  the  reader  will  remem- 
ber that  Garcia  de  Loaysa,  a  Dominican,  Bishop  of 
Osma  and  Confessor  to  the  Emperor,  was  appointed 
President  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  having  really 
enjoyed  the  power  attached  to  this  office  for  some  little 
time  beforehand.  It  was  then  resolved  by  the  Indian 
Council  that  twelve  Dominicans  and  twelve  Francis- 
cans should  be  sent  to  New  Spain.  The  prelate 
named  for  the  twelve  Franciscans  was  Martin  de  Va- 
lencia. The  prelate  of  the  twelve  Dominicans,  with 
the  title  of  Vicar  General,  was  Tomas  Ortiz.  It  was 
arranged  that  Antonio  Montesino  should  stay  in  the 
island  of  Hispaniola,  but  his  superiors  gave  him  six 
monks  of  his  order  to  found  a  convent  in  the  island  of 
San  Juan.  The  Emperor,  or  his  officers  acting  in  his 
name,  provided  all  these  monks  with  robes  of  serge,  a 
material  which  they  chose  in  order  to  make  demon- 
stration of  their  poverty.  Charles  also  furnished  them 
with  all  that  was  necessary  for  their  voyage.  The 
Franciscans  and  Dominicans  were  to  go  together,  in 
order  to  show  their  brotherly  feeling ;  and  they  were 
all  at  San  Lucar,  ready  to  sail,  when  a  message  came 
from  the  Bishop  of  Osma  to  Tomas  Ortiz  requiring 
him  to  return  to  court.  A  junta  was  about  to  be 
formed  of  learned  and  conscientious  persons  {de  scien- 
da  y  consciencia)  to  discuss  the  question  of  Indian 
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slaverj ;  and  the  advice  of  Father  Tomas,  as  a  man 
of  experience  in  the  Indies,  would  be  required.  He 
was  obliged  to  obey  this  command,  and  accordingly 
he  delegated  his  authority  of  vicar  general  to  Antonio 
Montesino,  who  was  to  convey  the  Dominican  monks 
to  the  convent  at  San  Domingo  in  Hispaniola,  and 
there  await  Tomas  Ortiz's  arrival. 

The  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  set  sail  together. 
The  Dominicans  were  landed  in  EUspaniola ;  the  Fran- 
ciscans pursued  their  course  to  New  Spain.  They  had 
a  prosperous  voyage,  and,  landing  at  Vera  Cruz,  took 
their  way  to  Mexico,  where  they  arrived  two  days  be- 
fore Whit-Sunday  in  the  year  1524.  They  were  well 
received  by  Cortez,  whom  they  met  on  the  road,  as  he 
was  commencing  his  expedition  to  Honduras.  Cortez, 
from  his  natural  feelings  of  respect  for  these  good  men^ 
and  also  from  a  desire  to  impress  that  respect  upon  hiff^ 
own  men  and  upon  the  natives,  knelt  down  before  the 
Franciscan  fathers,  and  kissed  their  robes  in  the  most 
reverent  manner.  The  Indians,  noticing  the  poverty- 
stricken  appearance  of  the  monks,  uttered  the  word, 
^^Mbtoliniaj  motdinia^'*  meaning  "poor,"  an  epithet 
that  was  immediately  adopted  by  one  of  these  Fran- 
ciscan monks,  Father  Toribio  Paredes  de  Benavente, 
who  became  very  celebrated,*  and  was  ever  afterward 
called  Father  Toribio  Motolinia. 

These  Franciscans,  however,  were  not  the  first  of 

♦  He  wrote  a  work,  of  whidi  the  following  is  the  title :  "Fb.Tobib- 
10  DE  Benaventb,  6  Motolinia,  Franciscano,  d«  las  Costuwbres  de 
lo8  Indiosy  en  Latin,  MS.  Otro  Libro  he  visto  de  este  Autor,  cuio  Ti- 
talo  es :  Relation  de  las  Cotas,  IdolatnaSf  Ritos,  i  Ceremonias  de  la 
Nueva-Espana,  MS.,  fol."  Pinelo,  Epitome  de  la  BiUiotheca  Occident 
tal,  Titulo  17.  Historias  de  los  Indios  Occidentales,  p.  711,  Madrid, 
1738.  This  Relacion  is  probably  the  letter  before  referred  to,  which  is 
to  be  found  in  Sir  Thomas  Philiipps^s  library. 
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their  order  who  had  arrived  in  New  Spain,  though 
thej  were  probably  the  first  that  were  sent  out  official- 
ly. Two  years  previously,  five  Franciscans  had  come 
to  New  Spain,  three  of  whom  were  Flemings.  The 
two  Spaniards  died  very  soon ;  the  three  Flemings  sur- 
vived to  welcome  their  brethren ;  and  one  of  them, 
Peter  of  Ghent,  became,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  one 
of  the  most  useful  and  distinguished  men  in  the  com- 
munity. 

To  return  to  the  Dominicans.  The  business  for 
which  Tomas  Ortiz  had  been  summoned  to  court  was 
not  settled  speedily ;  and,  indeed,  he  was  detained* 
during  the  whole  of  the  year  1625.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  the  Licentiate  Luis  Ponce  de  Leon  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  a  residencia  of  Cortez.  The  Vicar  of 
the  Dominicans  thought  that  it  would  be  advisable  for 
him  and  his  brethren  to  accompany  the  licentiate. 

*  «From  another  and  a  very  trathful  source  we  leam  what  counsel 
the  monks  gave  when  consulted  by  Charles's  ministers  for  Indian  af- 
faiis. 

"  Sed  audi,  quid  inter  nos  versetur.  De  Indorum  libertate,  super 
qua  variiB  sunt  opiniones  diu  discussie.  Nihil  adhue  repertum  condu- 
eabile.  Jura  naturalia  Pontifioiaque  jubent  nt  genuf  humanum  omne 
sit  liberum.  Imperiale  distinguit.  Usus  adversum  aliquid  sentit. 
Longa  experientia  hoc  censet,  ut  servi  sint,  non  liberi  autem  hi,  quod 
k  natura  sint  in  abominabilia  vitia  proclives ;  ad  obsccenos  errores,  du- 
cibas  et  tutoribus  deficientibus,  ilico  revertuntur.  Acdtos  in  Senatum 
nostrum  Indicum  bicolores  Dominicanos  fratres,  et  pede  nudos  Fran- 
ciscanos  iUarum  partium  longo  tempore  colonos,  quid  fore  putent,  sa- 
tius  consuluimus.  Nihil  k  re  magis  alienum  sanxerunt,  quam  quod 
liberi  relinquantur.  Latins  et  hec  et  qua  referent  in  particularibus. 
Nunc  satis.  Yale.  Ex  Mantua  Carpentana  {Matrito)  viii.  Calendas 
Martii,  m.d.xxv."^-P.  Martyr,  Epist.,  lib.  xxxviii.,  ep.  806. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  here  that  the  Dominicans  and  the  Franciscans 
were  then  of  the  same  mind,  and,  apparently,  adverse  to  the  liberty  of 
the  Indians.  The  monks  still  remembered,  and  drew  the  most  unjust 
conclusions  from,  those  fiital  proceedings  on  the  coast  of  Cumana, 
which  had  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  Franciscan  and  Dominican 
monasteries,  and  ike  ruin  of  Las  Casas's  scheme  of  colonization. 
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They  accordingly  embarked  together  on  the  2d  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1626,  Tomas  Ortiz  had  with  him  seven  Do- 
minican monks.  When  he  arrived  at  San  Domingo, 
he  found  that  three  of  his  monks  there  were  dead,  and 
that  among  the  survivors  the  ardor  for  going  to  New 
Spain  had  grown  somewhat  cool,  by  reason  of  the  ru- 
mors which  had  reached  them  of  the  confusion  which 
prevailed  in  the  government  of  that  country.  Still, 
however,  they  resolved  to  prosecute  their  original  in- 
tention ;  and  setting  sail  at  the  end  of  May,  and  hav- 
ing a  passage  which  was  very  swift  for  those  times, 
they  arrived  in  nineteen  days  at  Vera  Cruz.  Making 
their  way  slowly  from  thence,  they  arrived  at  Mexico 
some  day  in  Jidy  of  that  year.  They,  too,  were  very 
well  received  by  the  whole  city,  and  found  hospitable 
entertainment  in  the  Franciscan  monastery  ruled  over 
by  Martin  de  Valencia. 

The  arrival  of  these  communities  is  one  of  the  most 
important  events  that  took  place  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  The  clergy,  every  where  powerful  in  that  age, 
were  doubly  so  in  a  newly-discovered  country,  where 
they  would  naturally  take  a  much  larger  part  in  human 
affairs  than  they  did  even  at  home.  Here,  in  the  In- 
dies, they  not  only  taught  spiritual  things,  but  tempo- 
ral also.  They  converted,  they  civilized,  they  gov- 
erned ;  they  were  priests,  missionaries,  schoolmasters, 
kings.  It  is  allowed  even  by  Las  Casas  that  Mexico 
presented  a  favorable  appearance  as  regards  the  con- 
quered races — ^more  favorable,  at  least,  than  the  other 
dominions  of  Spain  in  the  Indies.*    A  considerable 

*  «  Puesto  que  en  anas  partes  son  (las  ttranias)  mas  fieras,  y  abomi- 
nables  que  en  otras.  Mexico,  y  sa  comarca  esta  un  poco  menos  malo, 
6  donde  a  lo  menos  no  se  osa  hazer  publicamente ;  poique  aUi,y  no  en 
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share  in  the  credit  of  this  good  work  must  be  given  to 
the  unwearied  labors  of  the  Franciscan  and  Dominican 
monks.  That  the  missionary  spirit  in  that  age  was 
80  potent  and  so  successful  as  it  was,  must  in  some 
measure  be  attributed  to  the  intense  belief  which  the 
missionaries  entertamed  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  outward  communion  of  the  most  ordinary  kind. 
Each  priest  thought  that  every  Indian  he  baptized 
was  so  far  a  rescued  soul ;  and  the  number  of  such 
conversions,  however  rudely  made,  was  held  to  be  a 
credit  to  the  converter,  to  his  convent,  to  his  order,  to 
his  Church.  This  opinion,  however,  would  not  alone 
have  caused  the  rapid  progress  of  these  missionaries, 
had  there  not  been  to  back  it  the  utmost  self-devotion, 
supreme  self-negation,  and  also  considerable  skill  in 
their  modes  of  procedure. 

As  it  will  be  very  desirable  for  any  one  who  wishes 
to  understand  this  history  to  enter  into  the  nature  and 
feelings  of  the  founders  of  the  various  convents  which 
afterward  exercised  so  large  an  influence  on  the  life  of 
the  Spanish  colonists  and  their  Indians,  I  will  give 
some  account  of  the  principal  monks  upon  whom  rest- 
ed the  great  enterprise  of  Christianizing  what  part  had 
then  been  discovered  of  the  New  World. 

It  will  be  right  to  begin  with  the  Franciscans,  who, 
as  we  have  seen,  were  the  first  monks  who  entered 
Mexico.  Martin  de  Valencia,  the  head  of  the  Order 
of  Saint  Francis,  was  a  monk  who,  in  early  life,  had 
intended,  from  his  love  of  solitude  and  contemplation, 
to  become  a  Carthusian.  He  afterward  gave  up  this 
intention,  but  entered  into  a  Franciscan  convent  in  a 

otn  parte  ay  alguna  justicia  (annqae  muy  poca)  porque  alii  tambien 
los  matan  con  infernales  tributos/' — Las  Casas,  BrevUsima  Relation 
de  la  Destruycion  de  las  Iitdias,  p.  49.     Seyilla,  1552. 
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very  retired  situation.  There  he  suffered  terrible  per- 
turbations, apprehensions,  and  imaginations  "  concern- 
ing the  things  of  our  sacred  faith."*  In  the  end,  how- 
ever, he  came  out  victoriously  from  all  these  troubles 
and  dangers,  and  was  suddenly  struck  with  a  great 
wish  to  convert  the  infidels.  To  go  and  preach  in 
Africa  was  what  he  longed  for  most.  This  wish  was 
not  granted,  but  he  rose  in  his  order  until  he  became 
provincial  of  the  province  of  San  Grabriel.  It  is  men- 
tioned as  an  instance  of  his  humility  at  this  time  of 
his  life,  that,  going  to  his  own  country  to  see  his  re- 
lations, when  he  had  arrived  at  the  town  where  they 
lived,  he  bej^n  to  consider  with  himself  what  cause 
it  was  that  had  brought  him  there,  and  imagining  that 
it  was  a  mere  worldly  one,  he  resolved  to  mortify  and 
humiliate  himself;  whereupon,  divesting  himself  of  his 
upper  garments,  he  put  a  cord  about  his  neck,  and  bade 
his  companion  drag  him  by  it  through  the  streets 
where  his  relations  lived,  as  if  he  were  a  common  mal- 
efactor. Having  gone  through  this  humiliation,  and 
without  having  seen  or  spoken  to  any  of  his  relations, 
he  returned  to  his  convent. 

When  he  arrived  in  Mexico  he  maint^ed  the  most 
rigid  mode  of  life.  He  went  barefoot,  with  a  poor  and 
torn  robe,  bearing  his  wallet  and  his  cloak  on  his  own 
shoulders,  without  permitting  even  an  Indian  to  assist 
in  carrying  them.  In  this  fashion  he  used  to  visit  the 
convents  under  his  jurisdiction.  Being  already  an  old 
man  when  he  arrived  in  Mexico,  he  could  not  learn 


*  "  Alii  alcan96  grandes  consuelos  celestiales,  y  tambien  padeci6 
terribles  inquietudes  y  perturbaciones  del  demonio,  aprehensiones  y 
imaginaciones  acerca  de  cosas  de  nuestra  santa  fe :  con  las  quales  este 
enemigo  mortal  de  los  Santos,  le  dava  continua  bateria.** — ^Alonso 
Fernandez,  Historia  EccUiiastica  de  Nuestros  Hempos^lih.  i.,  cap.  12. 
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the  language  with  the  same  facility  as  his  companions, 
BO  that  what  he  most  devoted  himself  to  was  teaching 
the  little  Indian  boys  to  read  Spanish.  Besides,  he 
bethought  him  that  they  would  become  the  teachers 
of  their  parents.  After  the  "  canonical  hours,"*  he 
sang  hymns  with  the  little  children, -and,  as  we  are 
told,  did  great  good  in  the  Indian  villages  where  he 
resided.  The  love  T)f  soHtude,  which  so  beset  him  in 
his  youth,  had  not  quitted  him  in  his  old  age,  and  he 
used  occasionally  to  retire  to  an  oratory  on  a  mount- 
ain, where  he  might  enjoy  the  most  profound  contem- 
plation. 

Francisco  de  Soto  was  the  next  man  in  that  order 
who  attained  to  high  estimation  among  his  brethren. 
He  was  a  man  of  singular  piety,  who  afterward  refused 
the  bishopric  of  Mexico.  The  next  was  Toribio  Mo- 
tolinia  before  mentioned.  He  devoted  himself  to  teach- 
ing, catechising,  and  baptizing  the  Indians ;  and  it  is 
said  that  he  baptized  no  less  than  four  hundred  thou- 
sand of  them. 

But  among  the  Franciscans,  the  man  who  perhaps 
did  most  service  was  Peter  of  Ghent,t  a  Flemish  lay 
brother,  who,  in  his  humility,  never  would  be  any 
thing  but  a  lay  brother.  He  was  the  first  who  taught 
the  Mexicans  to  read,  to  write,  to  sing,  and  to  play 
upon  musical  instruments.    He  contrived  to  get  a  large 

*  This  means,  I  am  told,  after  his  "  office*'  for  the  day  had  been 
read,  and  does  not  allude  to  the  time  of  day. 

t  <*  Fray  Pedro  de  Gante,  homme  extraordinaire,  que  I'on  dit  avoir 
ete  fils  natnrel  de  Tempereur  Charles-Quint." — ^Humboldt,  Ettai  Pol^ 
iiique  sur  le  Royaume  de  la  NouvelU-Espagne,  tom.  2"^,  liv.  iii.,  chap, 
viii.,  p.  145.    Paris,  1811. 

This  is  a  mistake.  Peter  of  Ghent  was  as  old  as  the  Emperor,  if 
not  older.  If  he  was  any  relation  to  that  prince,  he  must  have  been 
his  brother. 
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school  btiilt,  where  he  not  only  had  his  pupils  tanght 
to  read  and  to  write,  but  also  to  paint,  to  make  orna- 
mental work  in  stone,*  and  to  employ  themselves  in 
other  arts.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Mexican 
language,  and  would  preach  when  there  was  no  priest 
to  undertake  that  office.  It  is  said  that  he  instituted 
cofradiaa  among  the  Indians.!  Many  idols  and  tem- 
ples owed  their  destruction  to  him,  and  many  churches 
their  building.  He  spent  a  long  life — ^no  less  than 
fifty  years — ^in  such  labors,  and  was  greatly  beloved 
by  the  Indians,  among  whom  he  must  have  had  thou- 
sands of  pupils.  The  successor  of  Zumarraga  one  day 
generously  exclaimed,  **I  am  not  the  Archbishop  of 
Mexico,  but  brother  Peter  of  Ghent  is.'*  The  poor 
man  was  much  distressed  by  a  hungry  desire,  urged 
upon  him  by  the  Evil  One,  as  his  biographer  tells  us, 
to  return  to  Europe,  and  to  see  his  pleasant  Flanders 
again ;  but  at  last,  "  with  the  help  of  God,  he  freed 
himself  from  this  importunate  temptation.  "J  I  hardly 
know  a  more  touching  thing  to  consider  than  this  in- 
nocent, devoted  man,  after  years  of  school-labor,  giving 
up  the  one  wish  of  his  heart — ^to  see  his  picturesque 

*  Those  who  have  marked  the  elaborate  stone- work  in  Ghent  which 
Brother  Peter  must  have  been  ^miliar  with  in  his  youth,  will  under- 
stand how  the  good  man  came  to  teach  his  pupils  this  art. 

t  "  Instituyo  las  cofradias  que  tienen  los  Indios.'' — Alonso  Fer- 
nandez, Historia  Ecclesidstica,  lib.  i.,  cap.  13.  It  is  probable  that 
these  cofradias  were  confraternities,  lay  associations  for  prayer  and 
good  works,  similar  to  those  existing  at  the  present  day,  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  and  others. 

%  **  Dizese  del  segundo  Obispo,  y  primero  Arfobispo  F.  Alonso  de 
Montufar,  de  la  'Orden  de  N.  P.  S.  Domingo,  que  le  dixo  un  dia/  *  Yo 
no  soy  Ar9obispo  de  Mexico,  sino  F.  Pedro  de  Gandavo.' .  Fue  este 
siervo  de  Bios  muy  tentado  del  demonio,  para  que  dexando  este  tan 
proyechoso  ministerio,  se  bolyiesse  a  su  tierra,  que  era  Flandes,  aunque 
con  ayuda  de  Bios  se  libro  desta  importuna  tentacion."— -Alonso  Fer- 
nandez, Hist.  Ecdesidstica,  lib.  i.,  cap.  13. 
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and  beautiful  native  town  once  more,  and  to  be  again 
listening  to  that  language  which,  learn  however  many 
we  may,  is  the  language  of  our  heart,  that  which  we 
learned  in  our  infancy. 

Having  said  thus  much  of  some  of  the^eminent  Fran- 
ciscans, I  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  life  of  Do- 
mingo de  Betanzos,  who  soon  became  the  chief  man  of 
his  order  in  New  Spain ;  for,  out  of  the  twelve  Domin- 
icans, five  died  from  the  effects  of  the  climate  in  less 
than  a  year,  and  four  others,  among  whom  was  the 
Vicar  Tomas  Ortiz,  became  so  ill  that  they  were  obliged 
to  return  to  Europe.  Domingo  de  Betanzos  was  thus 
left,  with  two  of  his  brethren,  as  the  sole  representa- 
tives of  the  Dominican  order  in  New  Spain. 

Domingo  de  Betanzos  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Le- 
on, of  rich  parents,  in  or  about  the  year  1486,  and  was 
baptized  as  Francisco  de  Betanzos.  He  was  carefully 
brought  up,  and  sent  to  study  at  the  University  of 
Salamanca,  where,  having  passed  through  his  course 
with  much  credit,  he  took  the  degree  of  licentiate  in 
civil  law.  He  was  a  grave,  good,  virtuous  youth, 
whose  only  pleasure  seems  to  have  been  in  the  friend- 
ship of  a  young  man  of  similar  character,  named  Pedro 
-de  Aconada.  These  youths  always  went  to  the  schools 
together,  as  if  they  had  been  brothers.  They  had  rooms 
together ;  they  visited  the  hospital  and  comforted  the 
sick  in  company;  they  fed  the  poor  in  their  own  lodg- 
ings, and  would  sometimes  give  up  their  own  beds  to 
them,  sleeping  themselves  upon  mats  or  on  the  table. 
The  conduct  of  these  young  men  soon  began  to  be 
talked  about  in  Salamanca,  a  kind  of  publicity  which 
was  very  odious  to  Francisco  de  Betanzos.  "It  seems 
to  me,  my  brother,"  he  said  to  Pedro,  **  that  even  the 

Vol.  hi.— M 
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little  service  that  we  do  our  Lord  in  this  city  can  not 
be  continued  without  the  danger  of  vainglory  seizing 
upon  us,  and  I  myself  have  not  force  to  wait  the  attack 
of  such  an  astute  enemy  as  vainglory!"  He  then  de- 
clared that  he  wished  to  lead  a  solitary  life ;  that  he 
thought  his  friend  wished  to  do  so  too,  but  not  with 
such  a  fixed  resolution  as  his  own ;  that  he  therefore 
would  go  alone  to  seek  a  place  of  retirement,  and  would 
afterward  return  to  his  friend.  Pedro  de  Aconada  .as- 
sented to  this  proposal. 

In  order  to  lead  the  life  of  a  hermit,  it  was  necessa- 
ry to  get  the  permission  of  the  Pope.  Accordingly, 
Francisco  de  Betanzos  commenced  his  pilgrimage  to 
Eome,  begging  his  way  thither,  which,  as  his  biographer 
remarks,  was  no  slight  work  for  a  man  accustomed  to 
spend  money  and  to  command  service.  In  his  way  to 
Eome  he  came  to  the  celebrated  monastery  of  Mont- 
serrat,  near  Barcelona,  and  was  nearly  becoming  a 
monk  there.  EecoUecting,  however,  that  this  was  not 
the  solitary  life  he  had  promised  to  himself,  and  that, 
if  he  adopted  it,  he  would  not  be  able  to  return  to  his 
fiiend  at  Salamanca,  he  proceeded  on  his  way  to  Rome, 
where  he  soon  procured  the  permission  he  sought  for. 
From  thence  he  went  to  Naples,  where  he  heard  of  a 
desert  island  not  far  from  that  city,  in  which  he  would 
be  able  to  find  a  hermit's  retreat.  Delighted  at  this 
news,  he  passed  over  to  the  island,  saw  the  two  or 
three  other  hermits  who  were  there,  and  chose  a  soli- 
tary cell  for  himself.  This  island  was  the  barren  lit- 
tle crescent-shaped  rock  called  Ponza  (the  Roman 
Pontia),  thirty-five  miles  distant  from  Gaeta,  whence, 
on  clear  days,  may  be  seen  Pandataria,  the  enforced 
retreat  of  Julia,  the  dissolute  daughter  of  Augustus, 
and  of  Octavia,  the  doomed  wife  of  Nero.     There  Be- 
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tanzos  took  up  his  abode,  devoting  the  principal  part 
of  his  time  to  prayer  and  meditation,  though  spending 
some  hours  each  day  in  study.  In  order  to  support 
himself,  he  had  to  cultivate  a  little  garden,  a  labor 
which  must  have  been  the  chief  means  of  securing 
these  poor  hermits  from  insanity.  His  cell  was  a 
miserable  subterranean  cave,  from  the  roof  of  which 
the  water  slightly  oozed  out  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  year.  But,  as  his  biographer  says,  the  drops  of 
water  could  not  disgust  him  with  his  cell,  though  this 
perpetual  dripping  is  one  of  those  things  which  Solo- 
mon accounts  sufficient  to  make  a  man  quit  his  house. 
The  devil,  who,  in  these  lives  of  the  saints,  always 
makes  a  considerable  figure,  endeavored  to  render  Fran- 
cisco discontented  with  his  miserable  abode,  remind- 
ing him  of  his  good  lodgings  at  Salamanca,  and  in 
the  most  subtle  manner  suggesting  to  him  that  people 
would  say  he  was  mad.  Upon  this,  the  biographer 
makes  a  remark  of  shrewd  common  sense.  **  Here," 
he  says,  "  may  be  seen  how  far  the  foot-tracks  of  the 
demon  went  in  thus  maliciously  suggesting  to  the 
saint  what  would  be  said  of  him ;  for  this  is  one  of 
the  most  active  and  diligent  agents  which  the  Evil  One 
has  in  all  his  realm  of  sinful  motives."*  Meanwhile 
the  saint  continued  to  read  on  in  his  book  of  collations 
of  the  fathers,  and  would  not  listen  to  the  suggestions 
of  the  devil.  Poor  youth !  though  he  was  only  five- 
and-twenty  years  old,  he  became  perfectly  gray  while 
living  in  this  wretched  hole.  At  last  some  fishermen, 
who  were  accustomed  every  year  to  visit  the  hermits, 

*  **  Aqui  se  vera  adonde  llegavan  las  tra9as  del  demonio,  pues  ya 
dava  en  devoto,  y  murmurava  del  que  diran,  que  es  uno  de  los  mas  ac- 
tives y  diligentes  agentes,  que  el  tiene  en  todo  su  Reyno  de  pecados." 
— AuGusTiN  Da  VILA  Padilla,  Historia  de  la  Fundacion  y  Discurso  de 
la  Provincia  de  Santiago  de  Mexico,  lib.  i.,  cap.  4.     Brusselas,  1625. 
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And  to  bring  them  little  presents,  paid  a  visit  to  the 
new  hermit,  and,  horrified  at  the  state  in  which  they 
found  him,  persuaded  him  to  occupy  a  cell  in  another 
part  of  the  island,  where  he  Would  be  more  sheltered. 

Meanwhile,  Pedro  de  Aconada,  who  had  waited  im* 
patiently  for  some  tidings  of  his  friend,  and  had  re- 
ceived none,  entered  the  Dominican  monastery  of  San 
Estevan,  in  Salamanca. 

Francisco  de  Betanzos  at  last  bethought  him  of  re- 
turning to  his  companion,  of  whose  change  pf  life  he 
knew  nothing.  On  his  way  to  Salamanca  he  passed 
through  his  own  city  of  Leon,  where  his  rich  parents 
were  residing.  There,  as  he  was  about  to  knock  at  the 
door  of  his  father's  house,  his  father  came  out  on  horse- 
back, accompanied  by  his  servants.  The  son  recog- 
nized the  father,  but,  as  might  be  expected,  the  father 
did  not  recognize  his  son.  "  For  the  love  of  Jesus 
Christ,  give  some  charity  to  this  poor  stranger,"  said 
Francisco  de  Betanzos ;  but  his  father,  seeing  that  the 
man  who  asked  him  alms  was  gray,  yet  that  he  ap- 
peared quite  capable  of  work,  said,  with  a  loud  voice, 
"  It  would  be  far  better  for  you  to  seek  an  employer,  and 
to  work,  than  to  go  about  in  the  idleness  of  this  vaga- 
bond life ;"  and  when  the  master  had  passed  on,  the 
servants  were  not  slow  to  improve  upon  his  comments. 

Pursuing  the  route  to  Salamanca,  Betanzos  was 
seized  upon  by  the  alcalde  of  a  town  through  which 
he  passed  as  a  fit  person,  from  his  miserable  appear- 
ance, to  be  an  executioner ;  but  he  contrived  to  escape 
before  he  had  to  perform  any  of  the  duties  of  the  office. 
In  the  course  of  the  same  journey  he  came  to  a  town 
where  dwelt  a  prosperous  licentiate,  whom  he  and  his 
fiiend  Aconada  had  often  assisted  when  this  man  wa3 
a  poor  fellow-student  of  theirs  at  college.     The  law- 
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yer  did  not  recognize  his  former  patron.  He  declined 
to  give  Betanzos  any  alms,  but  pressed  good  advice 
upon  him  with  much  vehemence.  The  saint,  without 
making  himself  known,  proceeded  on  his  way.  When 
he  arrived  at  Salamanca,  he  found  that  his  friend,  Pe- 
dro de  Aconada,  had  entered  the  monastery  of  San 
Estevan  in  that  city.  On  learning  this  intelligence, 
Betanzos  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  return  to  his 
cave,  and  finish  his  life  there,  without  making  him- 
self known  in  Salamanca.  Still,  he  wished  to  see  his 
friend  once  more;  and  so,  one  day,  he  went  to  the 
convent  at  the  hour  they  were  wont  to  give  out  food 
to  the  poor,  and  took  his  place  among  them.  The 
brother  whose  duty  it  was  to  administer  this  charity 
saw  that  there  was  a  difference  between  Betanzos  and 
the  other  poor  men.  Studying  his  countenance  atten- 
tively, he  came  to  recollect  who  he  was,  having  often 
seen  and  talked  with  him  when  he  was  a  student. 
The  monk  said  nothing,  but  went  back  into  the  con- 
vent ;  and,  when  he  was  among  his  brethren,  exclaimr 
ed,  **  Betanzos!  Betanzos  is  at  the  porter's  lodge  with 
the  poor!"  Pedro  de  Aconada  and  the  rest  of  the 
brothers  rushed  out  to  see ;  they  embraced  the  stran- 
ger, and  welcomed  him  with  the  utmost  joy;  re- 
clothed  him  and  comforted  him ;  and  then  sat  down, 
with  all  the  delight  of  solitary  men,  to  hear  some 
news.  He  told  them  of  his  journeys,  and  of  his  resi- 
dence as  a  hermit  in  the  desert  island,  from  whence 
he  said  he  had  returned  only  that  he  might  bring  his 
friend  to  enjoy  the  same  kind  of  life.  A  cell  was  given 
him  in  the  monastery  for  a  few  days.  The  two  friends 
had  frequent  talk  together.  Each  magnified  the  pro- 
fession he  had  taken  up.  Pedro  de  Aconada  con- 
tended that  a  life  spent  in  the  obedience  which  a  com- 
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munity  requires  was  more  serviceaWe  to  God  than  a 
life  spent  in  solitude.  Betahzos  replied  by  alleging 
the  sanctity  of  several  of  the  great  hermits,  and, 
among  others,  of  his  favorite  saint,  Mary  Magdalen. 
To  this  Aconada  well  replied,  **  Nothing  is  so  valua- 
ble in  the  esteem  of  a  man  as  liberty.  Now  the  soli- 
tary does  what  he  likes  in  the  desert,  but  he  who  is 
one  of  a  community  lives  by  the  will  of  another,  hav- 
ing resigned  his  own."  After  other  arguments,  he 
concluded  by  a  quotation  from  **  the  Angelic  Doctor,"* 
who  says  that,  although  a  solitary  life  is  more  perfect 
for  those  who  are  already  in  the  way  of  perfection, 
yet,  for  those  who  are  but  beginners,  the  life  of  obedi- 
ence in  a  community  is  better.  The  humility  of  Be- 
tanzos  would  not  allow  any  other  reply  than  that  of 
owning  that  he  was  defeated  in  the  controversy,  and 
that  he  was  willing  to  enter  into  the  monastery  of 
San  Estevan,  if  the  brethren  would  receive  him.  They 
did  so  with  joy,  and  the  conventual  name  of  Domingo 
was  given  to  him. 

In  the  year  1510,  before  Brother  Domingo  had  be- 
come a  monk,  Pedro  de  C6rdova,  Antonio  Montesino, 
and  other  Dominicans  from  the  monastery  of  San  Es- 
tevan, had  gone  to  St.  Domingo  in  Hispaniola.  The 
monks  in  the  Indies  kept  up  a  correspondence  with 
their  brethren  at  Salamanca.  Brother  Domingo's  act- 
ive soul  was  soon  inspired  with  a  wish  to  partake  the 
labors  of  his  brethren  in  foreign  parts ;  and,  gaining 

*  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  The  following  is  probably  the  passage  re- 
ferred to :  "  Ad  tertium  dicendum,  quod  actu  obedire  est  necessarium 
his  qui  indigent  exerceri  secundum  directionem  aliorum  ad  perfec- 
tionem  capiendum.  Sed  illi  qui  jam  perfecti  sunt,  spiritu  Dei  sufii- 
cienter  aguntur,  ut  non  indigeant  actu  aliis  obedire.  Habent  tamen 
obedientiam  in  prsparatione  animi.'* — SumtnOt  Secunda  SecundcB, 
quiBst.  188,  art.  8,  p.  401.     Antwerpie,  1624. 
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permission  for  this  journey,  he  set  off  for  the  Indies, 
accompanied  by  a  lay  brother.  His  friend  Aconada 
did  not  accompany  him,  but  was  one  of  those  Domin- 
icans who  went  out  from  the  monastery  of  San  Es- 
tevan,  a  religious  house  full  of  life  for  good  works  of 
all  kinds,*  to  found  a  convent  at  Talavera — one  of 
those  which  have  no  lands  of  their  own,  but  where 
the  brotherhood  must  live  on  charitable  donations. 
So  the  friends  now  parted  once  more,  never  to  see  one 
another  again,  I  fear,  in  this  life.  It  was  in  the  year 
1514  that  Betanzos  arrived  at  the  Dominican  monas- 
tery in  Hispaniola.  There  he  must  have  been  present 
at  the  various  events  which  have  been  narrated  as 
having  occurred  in  that  monastery.  He  must  have 
listened  to,  and  no  doubt  applauded,  the  bold  sermon 
of  Antonio  Montesino.  He  must  have  signed  the 
declaration  which  the  Dominicans  sent  to  Spain  on 
that  occasion ;  and  we  know  that  he  was  the  person 
who  principally  persuaded  Las  Casas  to  enter  the 
monastic  life,  and  became,  as  it  were,  the  spiritual 
father  of  that  celebrated  man.  He  had  afterward 
been  brought  by  Tomas  Ortiz  to  Mexico  in  the  year 
1526 ;  and  now,  by  the  accident  of  the  numerous 
deaths,  which  have  before  been  mentioned,  had  be- 
come the  principal  Dominican  in  New  Spain.  It 
seems  that  other  persons  were  not  unwilling  to  enter 
the  monastic  orders,  and  that  many  came  to  his  con- 
vent for  that  purpose ;  but  he  was  the  only  priest  that 
was  left,  and  was  in  great  fear  lest  he  should  be  taken 
from  them  by  death,  and  they  should  be  left  without 
a  pastor. 

*  "Con  ser  aquel  convento  reforraadissimo." — Davila  Badilla, 
Hist.'de  la  Promncia  de  Santiago  de  Mexico^  lib.  i.,  cap.  5. 
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The  extreme  attention  which  these  orders,  on  their 
first  establishment  in  the  Indies,  gave  to  the  precepts 
of  their  founders,  may  be  seen  in  the  mode  of  life 
adopted.in  the  Dominican  convent  of  which  Betanzos 
was  the  head.  The  dress  of  the  monks  was  a  linen  tu- 
nic, over  which  came  a  coarse  serge  robe.  Even  these 
miserable  clothes  were  not  to  be  washed  unless  the 
prelate  gave  permission.  The  furniture  of  the  cell 
corresponded  with  the  poverty  of  the  dress.  The  bed- 
ding consisted  of  a  mat  and  two  blankets.  The  pil- 
low was  nothing  more  than  the  outer  garment  which 
the  monks  used  by  day,  rolled  up  into  the  form  of  a 
pillow.  It  was  profanity  (such  are  the  words)  to  im- 
agine that  any  ornament  was  to  be  permitted  in  the 
cell,  or  any  table-cloth  upon  the  table,  or  any  curtain 
in  the  doorway,  or  any  blind  at  the  window.  The 
food  was  of  the  poorest  description.  The  refection  on 
the  fast-days,  which  extended  over  seven  months  in 
the  year,  and  all  the  Fridays,  was  only  a  bit  of  bread; 
and  on  the  days  of  the  fasts  of  the  Church,  the  only 
thing  put  on  the  table  was  a  jar  of  water.*  Very  rare- 
ly they  had  some  fish.  "  In  the  time  of  the  sainted 
Betanzos,"  his  biographer  says,  **  it  was  a  certain  spe- 
cifict  for  a  brother  to  receive  a  ration  of  eggs,  which 
was  only  given  m  cases  of  illness."  To  eat  at  all  in 
the  houses  of  laymen,  or,  indeed,  any  where  but  in  the 

*  "  La  colacion  los  dias  de  aynno  (que  son  siete  meaes  contmuos  en 
el  ano,  sin  todos  los  Viemes  del)  era,  y  es  agora  con  solo  un  peda^o  de 
pan,  porque  no  haga  mal  el  agua :  y  los  dias  de  ayuno  de  la  Yglesia 
no  ay  mas  regalo  en  la  mesa  que  un  jarro  de  agua.'* — Davila  Padilla, 
Hist,  de  la  Provincia  de  Santiago  de  Mexico^  lib.  i.,  cap.  11. 

t  "  En  tiempo  del  Santo  Betanzos  era  recepta  de  salud  llevar  a  un 
firayle  una  racion  de  huevos,  quando  el  Prelado  conocia  su  debilidad,  6  ' 
enfermedad.*' — Davila  Padilla,  Hist,  de  la  Provincia  de  Santiago  de 
Mexico^  lib.  i.,  cap.  11. 
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-refectory,  was  a  forbidden  thing  to  a  monk.  Li  all 
their  journeyings  they  were  obliged  to  go  on  foot.  The 
principal  ecclesiastics  and  the  aged  adapted  themselves 
as  rigorously  to  this  role  as  the  youngest  monk ;  and 
we  shall  hereafter  find  that  even  an  aged  bishop  would 
make  the  rounds  of  his  diocese  on  foot.  It  may  easi- 
ly be  imagined  that  men  so  versed  in  self-denial  would 
be  ready  and  able  to  embrace  the  sternest  duties  of  a 
missionary  life. 

The  Dominican  community  were  not,  however,  first 
called  on  to  busy  themselves  in  spiritual  matters,  but 
to  compose  the  differences  of  the  official  men  by  whom 
they  were  surrounded.  It  was  in  the  c(mip(any  of 
Ponce  de  Leon  that  the  Dominicans  had  come,  but  it 
is  probable  that  they  never  saw  him  after  they  parted 
firom  him  at  Santa  Cruz,  for  he  died,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, in  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  in  the  city  of 
Mexico.  Dying,  he  gave  his  wand  to  Marcos  de  Agui- 
lar,  an  old  and  ailing  man,  who  did  not  live  many 
months,  and  who,  on  his  death-bed,  passed  the  wand 
of  office  to*  the  treasurer,  Alonzo  de  Estrada.  The 
partisans  of  Cortez  wished  that  he  should  take  a  share 
in  the  government,  but  Cortez  prudently  refused ;  for, 
as  the  rude  soldier,  Bebkal  Diaz,  says,  **  he  did  not 
choose  to  play  any  more  upon  that  key."*  Estrada 
banished  Cortez,  for  reasons  which  are  given  at  large 
in  anoth^  part  of  this  history,  and  hereupon  it  was 
that  the  Dominicans  came  in  as  peace-makers,  in 
which  capacity  Tomas  Ortiz  and  Domingo  de  Betan- 
zos  distinguished  themselves  especially.  It  was  then 
that  the  effects  of  the  climate  began  to  tell  upon  the 
Dominican  monks,  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  died 

*  "  Nunca  quiso  tocar  mas  en  aquella  tecla." — Bbrnal  Diaz,  cap. 
193. 

M2 
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almost  immediately,  that  others  were  on  the  high  road 
to  death,  and  that  Domingo  de  Betanzos,  already  in- 
ured to  the  climate  by  his  life  in  Hispaniola,  was  the 
only  priest  left  in  the  community.  He  was,  moreover, 
inquisitor  in  New  Spain,  but  I  do  not  find  that  he  did 
any  thing  in  this  office* 

Domingo  de  Betanzos  was  not,  however,  long  left  in 
comparative  solitude,  for  there  came  from  Spain,  in  the 
year  1528,  seven  Dominican  brothers,  with  a  vicatr  at 
their  head,  a  celebrated  man  and  a  very  learned  preach- 
er, whose  name  was  Vicente  de  Santa  Maria.  Indeed, 
there  was  a  perfect  fury  for  missionary  undertakings 
when  the  news  of  the  harvest  that  was  to  be  reaped  in 
New  Spain  pervaded  the  old  kingdom.  It  was  in  vain 
that,  at  the  same  time,  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
the  voyage,  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate  for  new- 
comers, or  the  rude  nature  and  habits  of  the  Spanish 
colonists  were  bruited  about.  The  prelates  saw  with 
astonishment,  and  not  a  little  dismay,  that  this  wild 
desire  for  going  to  the  Indies  seized  not  upon  the  youn- 
ger members  only,  but  upon  grave  and  ancient  men  in 
their  communities,  men  exercised  in  honorable  offices, 
punctual  in  the  choir,  constant  in  prayer,  learned  men, 
masters  in  theology.*  The  heads  of  monastic  estab- 
lishments could  not  bear  to  see  such  persons  quitting 
their  spheres  of  usefulness,  and  rushing  wildly  into 
foreign  parts.  It  is  not  difficult,  however,  to  under- 
stand the  feelings  of  these  old  men,  and  to  appreciate 
their  longing,  after  a  life  of  routine,  to  find  something 
worthy  to  do  on  behalf  of  others,  and  (since  mere  hu- 

*  **  Exercitados  en  oficios^honrosos,  seguidores  de  comunidad,  pun- 
tuales  en  el  coro,  contuiuos  en  la  oracion,  exemplares  para  la  juven- 
tud,  letrados  doctos,  lectores,  maestros,  porque  a  los  principios  no  pas- 
sava  a  Indias  sino  gente  desta  calidad.'" — Rbmbsal,  lib.  i.,  cap.  17. 
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man  inducements  will  twine  themselves  rounil  the 
highest  motives)  something  new  to  see  and  to  appre- 
hend.  The  prelates*  felt  it  their  duty  to  put  a  stop 
to  this  flood  of  emigration ;  but  their  efforts  in  that  di- 
rection did  not  at  aU  suit  the  views  of  the  Emperor, 
who  wrote  upon  the  subject  to  Sylvestro  de  Ferrara, 
the  general  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Dominic,  residing  at 
Bome.  The  general,  coinciding  with  the  Emperor,  is- 
sued letters  patent,  ordering  **  that  no  one  should  dis- 
suade, hinder,  or  prohibit  any  of  the  order  from  pass- 
ing to  the  Indies  to  preach  and  teach  the  faith  to  the 
natives,  a  duty  very  suitable  for  that  religious  body 
which  has  the  eminent  name  of  *  preachers.' "  **  This 
gate  being  opened,  which  for  some  appeared  the  gate 
of  heaven,"  the  Dominican  monks  hastened  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity ;  but  of  the  many  who 
offered  themselves  for  this  service,  only  forty  were 
chosen  at  first.  Of  these,  twenty  were  sent  about  the 
year  1628,  with  the  indefatigable  Antonio  de  Monte- 
sino,  to  the  province  of  Venezuela,  where  Charles  had 
agreed  to  give  a  large  tract  of  country  to  certain  Ger- 
mans of  the  town  of  Augsburg,  l^othing  could  be 
more  unfortunate  for  the  natives  than  this  grant.  For 
many  years  the  country  was  desolated  by  these  Ger- 
mans. There  appears  to  have  been  something  like 
official  authority  for  saying  that  they  made  and  sold  a 
million  of  slaves-f     Nothing  more  of  Antonio  Monte- 

*  The  word  prelate  had  not  the  limited  sense  in  Spain  which  it  has 
with  us.  The  head  of  any  body  of  monks  or  ecclesiastics  might  be 
called  a  prelate. 

t  Remesal,  quoting  Las  Gasas,  says,  "  Todas  estas  cosas  estan  pro- 
vadas  con  muchos  testigos  por  el  Fiscal  del  Consejo  de  las  Indias. 
Dize  luego  :  Que  han  robado  al  Rey  mas  de  tres  millones  de  castella- 
nos  de  oro,  y  que  han  sacado  mas  de  un  cuento  de  Indies  de  la  Pro- 
vincia  a  vender  a  otras  partes,  sin  aver  mas  causa  para  hazerlos  escla* 
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sino  is  known  than  what  may  be  gathered  from  a  short 
note  in  the  margin  of  the  registry  of  his  profession  in 
the  monastery  of  San  Estevan  at  Salamanca,  which 
says,  ^^Obitt  martt/r  in  IndiisJ'^ 

Tomas  Ortiz  was  persuaded  to  go  with  the  other 
twenty  monks  to  Santa  Martha,  in  company  with  a 
certain  Captain  Garcia  de  Lerma,  who  was  to  be  the 
governor  of  that  province.  Ortiz  received  the  office 
of  Protector  of  the  Indians,  and  afterward,  in  1529,  the 
bishopric  of  Santa  Martha ;  and  thus  it  was  that  he 
did  not  resume  his  office  of  vicar  of  the  seven  Domin- 
icans that  came  to  Father  £etanzos.  Lerma's  expe- 
dition was  nearly  as  deplorable  as  that  of  the  Gfer- 
mans.  Ortiz,  an  unwearied  defender  of  the  Indians, 
must  have  suffered  and  have  labored  much,  and  he 
died  in  two  years  after  his  appointment  as  bishop. 

Li  any  account  of  the  early  Church  in  the  Indies, 
the  appointment  of  the  first  bishops  must  be  duly  re- 
corded. Julian  Garces,  a  very  learned  man  and  an 
elegant  Latin  writer,*  was  the  first  bishop  of  the  see 
that  was  first  erected  in  New  Spain — ^namely,  that  of 
Los  Angeles,  in  Tlascala.  He  was  appointed  in  1522, 
being  then  seventy  years  old.  The  first  bishop  of 
the  city  of  Mexico  was  Juan  de  Zumarraga.  He  had 
been  guardian  of  a  convent  near  to  Yalladolid,  called 
the  Convent  of  Abroxo,  in  which  the  Emperor  Charles 
the  Fifth  used  to  make  an  occasional  "  retreat,"  and  he 

Yos  de  sola  la  peirersa,  ciega,  y  obstinada  volontad,  por  cumplir  con 
su  insaciable  codicia  de  dineros." — Remesal,  Hut.  dc  Chiapa  y  Guate- 
nuday  lib.  i.,  cap.  17. 

*  "  Salio  tan  aprovechado  en  la  erudicion  de  la  Lengna  Latina,  que 
dezia  del  el  Maestro  Antonio  de  Nebrija,  que  lo  fue,  y  es  de  las  prime- 
ras  letras  que  se  aprenden  en  Espafia ;  Que  le  convenia  esttuUar^  para 
igualar  con  Garces.'*'' — Gil  Gonzalez  Datila,  Teatro  Eclesidsttco  de 
la  PrimUtva  I^lesia  de  las  Induu  OccidetUales,  torn,  i.,  p.  80.  Madrid, 
1649. 
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was  appointed  bishop  by  the  Emperor  in  the  year 
1627.  These  two  bishops  were  great  defenders  of  the 
Indians.  It  has  already  been  seen  how  much  the 
Bishop  of  Mexico  dared  and  suffered  on  behalf  of  the 
natives  when  resisting  the  tyranny  of  the  first  Au- 
dicTicia.  The  bishop  was  an  especial  iGriend  of  Do- 
mingo de  Betanzos ;  and,  indeed,  it  appears  that  in  the 


early  life  of  the  Church  in  the  Indies,  the  heads  of  the 
different  orders  and  the  bishops  were  so  occupied  by 
the  pressure  of  great  duties,  that  they  were  lifted 
above  all  those  small  disputes  to  which  in  other  in- 
stances we  have  seen  the  most  pious  men  not  superior. 
It  happens  that  two  important  letters  remain,  one 
written  by  each  of  these  prelates,  giving  an  account 
of  the  conversions  in  their  respective  dioceses.  The 
letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Mexico  bears  date  the  12th  of 
June,  1631,  and  was  addressed  to  a  general  chapter  of 
the  Franciscan  Order  held  at  Toulouse.  The  letter  of 
the  Bishop  of  TIascala  was  addressed  to  Pope  Paul 
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the  Third.*  From  both  these  letters,  joined  to  some 
information  which  is  to  be  gained  from  the  acts  of  the 
first  council  held  in  the  Indies,  under  the  presidency 
of  Martin  de  Valencia,  the  Pope's  legate,  we  are  able 
to  form  something  like  a  complete  picture  of  the  state 
of  this  early  church  in  relation  to  the  Indians. 

The  Bishop  of  Mexico  informs  his  order  that  more 
than  ten  times  one  hundred  thousand  Indians  have 
been  baptized  by  their  order  in  the  Indies,  five  hundred 
temples  have  been  thrown  down,  and  twenty  thousand 
idols  broken  in  pieces  or  burned.  In  place  of  these 
temples  have  arisen  churches,  oratories,  and  hermit- 
ages. But,  as  the  good  bishop  says,  that  which  causes 
more  admiration  is,  that,  whereas  they  were  accustom- 
ed each  year  in  this  city  of  Mexico  to  sacrifice  to  idols 
more  than  twenty  thousand  hearts  of  young  men  and 
young  women,  now  all  those  hearts  are  offered  up, 
with  innumerable  sacrifices  of  praise,  not  to  the  devil, 
but  to  the  Most  High  God. 

Both  bishops  are  loud  in  their  praise  of  the  Indian 
children.  The  Bishop  of  Mexico  says  that  they  fast 
very  precisely,  and  pray  fervently ;  that  most  of  the 
children,  as  also  others  of  riper  age,  can  read,  write, 
and  sing  very  welL  They  rise  at  midnight  to  matins, 
and  go  through  the  office  of  "  Our  Lady."  The  Bish- 
op of  Tlascala,  speaking  of  the  children  in  his  diocese, 
says  that  they  not  only  imbibe,  but  exhaust  the  Chris- 
tian doctrines,t  and  the  learned  bishop  draws  largely 

*  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  exact  date,  which  is  not 
given  in  the  body  of  the  letter.  Paul  III.  was  elected  in  1534 ;  the 
date  of  the  letter  must  therefore  be  after  that,  and  before  1537,  when 
the  brief  was  issued. 

t  "  Christianorum  Decreta  non  hauriunt  modo,  sed  exhauriunt,  at 
veluti  ebibunt." — Condltos  Prpvinciales  1°  y  2**<»  celebrados  en  la  Ciu- 
dad  de  Mexico  (edited  by  F.  A.  Lorenzana),  torn,  i.,  p.  16.     Mexico, 
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upon  his  knowledge  of  Latin  adjectives  to  give  his 
holiness  a  notion  of  the  goodness  of  these  little  Indian 
boys. 

Both  of  the  bishops  speak  of  the  singular  intelli- 
gence of  the  children,  and  the  Tlascalan  prelate  says 
that  it  has  often  occurred  to  him  to  consider  whether 
their  wonderful  temperance  (mira  in  cibo  simplicitas) 
has  not  something  to  do  with  their  intelligence.  He 
confirms  his  reverend  brother  as  to  the  skill  in  music 
of  the  children,  and  says  that  they  so  thoroughly  mas- 
ter all  kinds  of  church  music  that  there  is  not  much 
need  of  foreign  musicians.* 

The  Bishop  of  Tlascala's  letter  is  written  with  a 
controversial  purpose  —  to  refute,  as  he  says,  **  that 
most  vain  opinion"  of  those  who  say  that  the  Indians 
are  incapable  of  being  brought  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Church.  But  who,  he  asks,  will  have  **  the  impudent 
mind  and  hardened  forehead"  to  assert  these  men  to 
be  incapable  of  the  faith,  whom  we  find  to  be  most 
capable  of  mastering  the  mechanical  arts  ?t 

1769.  There  is  also  a  copy  of  the  Bishop  of  Tlascala's  letter  in  Davi- 
LA  Padilla,  p.  133. 

*  "  Jam  vero  Ecclesiasticus  Cantas,  seu  Organicus,  seu  annonicus, 
sea  rithmicus,  absolutissim^  ab  els  perdiscitur,  ita  ut  extranei  musici 
non  magnopere  desiderenter.*' — Concilios  Provinciales  de  Mexico^  F.  A. 
LoBENZANA,  tom.  i.,  p.  17. 

f  Of  the  delicate  work  of  the  Mexican  Indians,  of  their  skill  in  de- 
sign, and  of  the  goodness  of  their  memories,  the  following  extract  from 
a  letter  of  a  Franciscan  monk  in  Mexico  to  his  brethren  at  Bologna 
gives  a  good  account : 

"  Egli  non  hawvano  caratteri,  ne  sapevano  dipingere,  ma  havevano 
gran  memoria,  e  facevano  belle  figure  con  penne  di  diversi  animali  et 
etiam  di  pietra.  Al  presente  meglio  dipingono  di  voi,  e  fanno  diverse 
figure  di  santi  con  quelle  penne,  delle  quali  ne  ho  veduto  due,  quale 
questi  padri  che  son  passati  di  quk  portano  it  Roma  al  beatissimo  padre 
Papa  Paulo,  e  son  pi^  belle  che  se  fussero  di  oro,  over  argento.  Man- 
dano  etiam  questi  Indiani  tre  casse  piene  di  pietre  preziose  con  alcune 
di  queste  figure,  e  etiam  con  due  bellissime  spalere  al  Papa." 
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It  is  a  point  with  both  bishops,  but  more  especially 
with  the  TIascalan  prelate,  to  show  that  the  Indians 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  confessional  The  learned 
bishop  gives  numerous  instances  of  llidr  intelligence 
in  this  respect;  and,  to  show  their  apprehension  of 
sacred  things,  he  mentions  how  an  Indian  had  asked 
whether  he  ought  to  continue  praying  while  mass  was 
going  on,  or  to  cease  with  his  private  prayers,  and  pay 
more  attention  then  to  the  divine  words.*  He  also 
mentions  that  they  would  repeat  over  again,  with  a 
dove-like  simplicity,  things  which  they  had  once  con- 
fessed, but  which  they  had  not  thoroughly  explained 
before,  or  which  at  least  had  not  been  understood  by 
the  confessors.  The  views  of  the  Indians,  previously 
to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  among  them,  were 
such  as  to  favor  the  practice  of  confession.  In  the 
province  of  Guatemala,  i£j  in  traveling,  they  met  a 
panther,  they  would  commence  confessing  their  sins  to 
him ;  and  if  many  of  them  were  journeying  in  com- 
pany together,  they  would  sit  down,  declaring  that  the 
panther  was  the  sin  of  some  one  of  them,  and  that  the 
sinner  should  be  slain  by  their  hands.t  They  also 
considered  diseases  to  be  signs  of  sin ;  and  when  an 
acute  distemper  seized  them,  they  would  commence 

La  Lettera  mandata  dal  R.  Padre  frate  Francesco  da  Boloona  dal 
India  over  nova  Spagna  et  della  Citta  di  Mexico  al  R.  P.  frate  ClemevUe 
da  Monelia^  4*  ^  ^«^'*  ^*  Venerandi  padri  di  essa  provincia.  Tradotta 
in  vidgare  da  uno  frate  d'il  prefato  or  dine  di  minori  d'osservanza.  Bo- 
logna, s.  d.  m 

*  **  Rogatus  fiiit  k  quodam  Religiosus  qaispiam  ;  utrum  orare  debe- 
ret  in  Sacris  Mysteriis,  an  cessare,  atque  attentius  verba  divina  auscul- 
tare."  —  ConcUios  Provindales  de  Mexico^  F.  A.  Lorenzana,  torn.  L, 
p.  26. 

t  "  Assentavanse,  afirmando  que  aquel  tigre  era  el  pecado  de  alguno, 
y  que  el  que  alii  3nia  culpado  moriria  a  sus  manos." — Alonzo  Fbrnan- 
DEZ)  Histor.  Eceles.f  lib.  i.,  cap.  41. 
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confessing  old  sins  of  ten  or  twenty  years  ago,  holding 
this  to  be  their  principal  medicine.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  readily  they  would  adopt  the  system  of  frequent 
confession  as  prescribed  by  the  Church  of  Eome.  As 
regards  polygamy,  it  seems  almost  miraculous  to  the 
Bishop  of  Tlascala  with  what  ease  the  priests  had  been 
able  to  put  down  that,  and  to  make  the  Indians  con- 
tented with  one  wife. 

Touching  the  aptitude  of  the  Indians  for  confession, 
which,  indeed,  was  no  new*  thing  to  them,  we  have  a 
singular  confirmation  to  the  testimony  of  the  two  bish- 
ops in  a  note  to  the  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
first  Council  of  Mexico,  which  was  not  written  for  any 
purpose  of  controversy.  It  says,  "  The  fervor  of  the 
Indians  in  confession  is  incredible ;''  and  it  adds  this 
curious  fact,  that  some  confessed  themselves  carrying 
painted  representations  in  hieroglyphics  of  their  sins> 
while  others,  who  had  learned  to  write  in  the  Spanish 
manner,  brought  written  accounts  of  their  sins.t 

The  Bishop  of  Mexico  mentions  that  the  children 
steal  away  the  idols  firom  their  fathers,  for  which,  he 
says,  some  of  them  have  been  "  inhumanly  put  to  death 
by  their  fathers ;  but  they  live  crowned  in  glory  with 
Christ." 

The  Bishop  of  Tlascala  brings  his  letter  to  a  con- 
clusion by  saying,  in  a  fine  metaphorical  strain,  "Wc 
shall  strike  at  the  walls  of  the  demons  with  a  double 

♦  See  vol.  i.,  book  v.,  p.  266. 

+  **  Es  increible  el  fervor  de  log  Indios  en  la  primera  Conversion, 
pues  corrian  a  tropas  a  pedir  Confesion,  e  importunaban  a  los  Confe- 
sores,  para  que  les  oyessen  muchas  veces  :  Unos  se  confesaban  Ucvan- 
do  pintados  los  pecados  con  ciertos  caracteres,  con  que  se  pudieran  en- 
tender,  y  los  iban  declarando,  pues  este  era  el  modo  de  escritura,  que 
usaban  en  su  Gentilidad,  y  otros,  que  babian  aprendido  a  escribir,  tra- 
hian  sus  pecados  escritos." — ConcUios  Provinciales  de  Mexico^  F.  A. 
LoRBNZANA,  tom.  i.,  p.  3. 
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battering-ram  if  we  rescue  the  native  Indians  from  the 
possession  which  of  old  these  demons  have  had  over 
them,  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  gold  gotten  in 
the  Indies,  we  can  drive  them  from  the  bounds  of  Eu- 
rope" (he  alludes  tO"the  war  against  the  Turks)  ;  and 
he  ends  by  imploring  the  Pope  not  to  fail  in  sending 
money  and  soldiers — he  means  monks  (for  the  bishop 
keeps  up  the  military  metaphor)  —  lest  any  blame 
should  be  imputed  to  his  holiness  for  neglect  of  this 
great  duty. 

The  Bishop  of  Mexico,  whose  letter  is  less  ambi- 
tious, gives  us  an  account  that  shows  the  manner  in 
which  those  great  spiritual  changes  had  been  brought 
about.  He  tells  his  Franciscan  brethren  how  each 
convent  of  their  order  has  a  building  attached  to  it  in 
which  the  Indian  children  are  taught,  where  there  are 
a  school,  a  dormitory,  and  a  chapel;*  and  he  proceeds 
to  celebrate  the  merits  of  Peter  of  Ghent,  who,  he  says, 
has  charge  of  more  than  six  hundred  boys.  The  Em- 
press also  has  sent  six  women  to  teach  the  girls,  and 
has  commanded  a  great  building  to  be  constructed 
which  will  hold  a  thousand  children.t    "  Brother  Peter 

*  "  Cada  convento  de  los  nuestros  tiene  otra  casa  junto^  para  en- 
senar  en  ella  a  los  nifios,  donde  ay  Escuela,  Dormitorio,  Refitorio,  y 
una  devota  Capilla." — Gil  Gonzalez  Davila,  Teatro  Eccles.y  torn,  i., 
p.  27. 

f  This  statement  is  not  found  in  Datila,  but  appears  in  the  copy  of 
the  letter  given  by  Torquehada  {Monarquta  Indiana,  lib.  20,  cap.  33). 
Those  copies  differ  considerably :  they  are  probably  extracts  translated 
from  a  Latin  original. 

It  appears  from  the  following  passage  of  Francesco  da  Bologna's 
letter  that  two  daughters  of  Montezuma  were  among  the  young  wom- 
en educated  by  the  matrons  sent  from  Spain,  according  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Empress.  I  think  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  Em- 
press, during  her  regency,  gave  much  attention  to  the  afiairs  of  the 
Indies : 

"  Circa  d'instruere  le  donne,  noi  habbiamo  fatto  venire  matrone  as- 
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of  Ghent,"  the  bishop  mentions,  takes  great  interest  in 
promoting  the  marriage  of  the  young  men  and  maid- 
ens whom  he  has  had  under  his  care.  Teaching  them 
well  what  are  the  duties  of  matrimony,  he  makes  them 
marry  on  festival  days  with  much  solemnity.* 

The  facts  narrated  in  the  episcopal  letters  afford  a 
clear  view  of  the  gradual  advance  of  the  Komish 
Church  in  these  regions ;  and  we  may  easily  infer, 
what  we  shall  afterward  see  proved,  that  the  Church 
would  come  forward  as  the  great  protector  of  the  In- 
dians, loving  them  much  as  converts,  more  as  pupils, 
and  having  that  general  feeling  of  humanity  and  phi- 
lanthropy which  learning  and  devout  study  tend  to 
foster.  The  soldier,  in  those  days,  was  apt  to  consid- 
er the  Indian  as  a  fierce  and  yet  cowardly  enemy,  or 
as  a  mere  slave ;  the  priest  looked  upon  the  same  In- 
dian as  a  possible  Christian,  who  would  be  more  do- 
cile and  devout  than  the  priest's  own  fellow-country- 
men, the  Spaniards.  Of  the  excellent  Bishop  of  Mex- 
ico,t  whose  letter  has  thus  thrown  some  light  upon 

sai  di  Spagna,  quali  sono  del  Terzo  ordine  nostro,  e  fanno  le  schuole 
di  Donzelle  simile  alle  nostre,  &  dicono  1*  officio  della  gloriosa  Vergine 
Maria,  come  fanno  11  frati,  &  le  insegnano  k  filare,  cucire,  tessere,  <& 
altri  opportoni  essercitii  che  se  gli  appartengono,  e  sono  quasi  tutte 
figliuole  de  gran  Signori,  &  tra  le  quale  ce  ne  sono  due  figliuole  del 
primo  Principe  di  questa  Provincia." 

hn  Letter  a  mandata  dal  R.  Padre  f rate  Francesco  da  Bologna  dal 
India  over  nova  Spagna  et  della  Citta  di  Mexico  al  R.  P.  frate  Clc- 
mente  da  Monelia.     Bologna,  s.  d. 

*  "  Entre  los  Frayles  mas^  aprovechados  en  la  Lengua  de  los  Natu- 
rales,  ay  uno  particular,  Uamado  Fray  Pedro  de  Gante  Lego,  tiene  cuy- 
dado  de  mas  de  seiscientas  ninas,  y  cierto  es  un  principal  Paraninfo, 
que  industria  los  mo^os,  y  mozas  que  se  han  de  casar,  en  las  cosas  de 
Nuestra  Fe  Christiana  y  como  se  han  de  aver  en  el  Santo  Matrimonio, 
y  ensefiados,  los  haze  casar  en  los  dias  de  fiesta,  con  mucha  solenidad.** 
— Gil  Gonzalez  Davila,  Teatro  Eccles..,  torn,  i.,  p.  27. 

t  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  Cortez,  who  knew  men  well,  chose 
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this  period,  I  find  that,  after  a  life  spent  in  active 
goodness,  he  died  in  the  year  1548,  burdened  with 
many  debts,  contracted  in  founding  churches  and  suc- 
coring the  poor,  all  which  debts  the  Emperor — ^who, 
throughout  the  course  of  Indian  legislation,  always 
comes  forward  as  a  good  and  true  king — ^took  upon 
himself,  and  caused  to  be  paid  from  his  own  revenues,* 

Bishop  Zumarraga  and  Domingo  de  Betanzos  as  two  out  of  the  four 
executors  of  his  very  important  will. — See  Doc.  Ined.,  tom.  iv.,  p.  275. 
*  '*  Murio  con  muchas  deudas,  contraidas  en  fundar  Jglesias,  y  so- 
correr  a  bus  pobres.  El  Emperador  mando  que  se  pagassen,  por  Ce- 
dula  dada  en  7  de  Julio  de  1549." — Gil  Gonzalez  Davila,  Teatro 
Eccles.f  tom.  i.,  p.  28. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OP  THE  TOMTN  OP  SANTIAGO  IN  GUATEMALA. 

DOMINGO     DE     BETANZOS     COMES     TO     SANTIAGO     AND 

FOUNDS  A  DOMINICAN   CONVENT   THERE. ^IS   OBLIGED  TO 

RETURN  TO  MEXICO. 

QUITTING  the  pleasant  paths  of  humanity  and 
civilization,  and  passing  from  the  gentle  labors 
of  monks  and  bishops  to  the  arid  march  of  conquest, 
or  to  the  up-hill  and  thorny  ways  of  colonization  on 
which  ordinary  men  follow  with  new  difficulties  their 
usual  life  of  gain  and  of  self-interest,  it  becomes  our 
duty  to  return  to  the  affairs  of  Guatemala. 

These  were  in  an  indirect  way  much  affected. by  the 
journey  of  Cortez  to  Honduras.  When  Pedro  de  Al- 
varado  heard  of  that  journey,  he  prepared  to  go  and 
pay  his  respects  to  Cortez,  leaving  his  brother  Gonza- 
lo  as  lieutenant  governor.  The  unvaried  tradition  of 
the  Indians  states  that  the  lieutenant  governor  im- 
posed upon  the  inhabitants  of  Patinamit,  or  Tecpan- 
Guatemala,^  burden  that  could  not  be  borne.  It  was 
that  a  number  of  children,  boys  and  girls  (one  account 
says  800),  should,  each  of  them,  bring  him  daily  a 
reed  full  of  golden  grains.  The  children  played  about 
like  children,  and  failed  to  bring  in  the  required  trib- 
ute. The  extortionate  governor  punished,  or  threat- 
ened to  punish,  the  adult  population.  The  Guatema- 
lans rebelled.  It  was  not  merely  a  popular  tumult, 
for  Sinacam,  King  of  the  Kachiquels,  and  Sequechul, 
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King  of  the  Quich6s,  joined  in  it.  The  whole  coun- 
try, with  the  exception  of  one  faithful  cacique,  was  in 
ftdl  and  determined  revolt.  The  Spanish  inhabitants 
of  Guatemala  wefe  for  some  time  in  the  greatest  peril, 
and  it  seemed  not  unlikely  that  the  conquest  would 
have  to  be  made  over  again. 

Meanwhile,  Pedro  de  Alvarado  had  not  made  his 
journey  in  time  to  find  Cortez,  but  had  met  with  Luis 
Marin  and  a  party  of  Spanish  soldiers  (among  whom 
was  ihe  historian,  Bernal  Diaz),  who  were  returning 
by  land  firom  Truxillo  to  Mexico,  after  the  embarka- 
tion of  Cortez.  Bernal  Diaz,  in  a  very  summary  man- 
ner, speaks  of  some  severe  engagements  whidi  they 
had  with  the  Guatemalans,  and  of  a  futile  attempt  on 
the  part  of  Pedro  de  Alvarado  to  conclude  a  peace  with 
the  Kings  Sequechul  and  Sinacam.  At  OHntepeque, 
Pedro  de  Alvarado  rejoined  his  brother  Gonzalo  and 
the  main  body  of  his  troops.  The  governor,  a  very 
different  man  from  Cortez,  left  Gonzalo  to  make  head 
against  the  insurgents,  and  went  on  with  Luis  Marin 
and  his  company  to  Mexico. 

The  revolt  was  ultimately  quelled  by  Alvarado  and 
his  brothers  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1526.  The 
Kings  Sinacam  and  Sequechul  were  made  prisoners, 
and  remained  in  durance  many  years.  The  next  thing 
we  hear  of  the  restless  governor  is  that  he  was  re- 
solved to  go  to  Spain.  He  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  Cortez  toward  him,  who,  he  thought,  in  his 
dispatches  had  not  sufficiently  represented  the  magni- 
tude of  his  services  to  the  Spanish  court. 

Alvarado  wished  also  to  hold  his  government  di- 
rectly firom  the  Emperor,  and  not  as  a  dependency 
fi-om  Cortez ;  and,  on  reaching  the  court  of  Spain,  he 
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took  the  best  means  to  effect  his  purpose  by  making 
an  advantageous  marriage  with  a  lady  related  to  Fran- 
cisco de  los  Cobos,  the  Emperor's  secretary  of  state. 
From  thence  flowed  honors  and  profits  to  the  ambi- 
tious Alvarado.  He  was  appointed  governor  adelanta- 
do,^  and  captain  general  of  Guatemala  and  its  depend- 
encies. He  was,  moreover,  created  a  Comendador\ 
of  the  Order  of  Santiago,  and  succeeded  in  procuring 
a  confirmation  of  the  repartimientos  of  Indians  which 
he  had  given  to  himself. 

Meanwhile,  his  infant  town  of  Santiago  had,  not- 

*  *^  Adelantado  significa,  hombre  antepuesto,  o  preferido  como  dizen 
la  diction,  y  la  ley  primera  de  la  Partida  tercera,  en  el  titulo  4P.  En 
Aragon  son  Uamados  sobre  junteros,  como  si  dixessen,  sobre  las  jun- 
tas, Presidente  de  las  juntas,  6  comunidades.  Otra  ley  veinte  y  dos, 
tit.  9,  Partida  2»,  dize : 

"  Adelantado,  tanto  quiere  dezir,  como  home  metido  adelante  en  al- 
gun  fecho  senalado,  por  mandado  de  el  Rey :  y  por  este  razon  el  que 
antiguamente  era  puesto  sobre  la  tierra  grande,  Uamdronlo  en  Latin 

Prases  provincia : En  otra  ley,  secunda,  tit.  9,  Partida  2%  es  Da- 

mado,  Adelentado,  6  PrcBfectius  Legionts,  el  Capitan  General 

Segnn  esto,  el  Adelantado  en  la  paz  es  Presidente,  y  Justicia  mayor 
de  algun  Reyno,  provincia,  o  districto :  y  en  la  guerra  el  Capitan  Gen- 
eral.''— Pedro  Salazar  db  Mbndoza,  Origen  de  las  dignidades  segla- 
res  de  Castilla  y  Leouy  cap.  14,  p.  61.  Toledo,  1618.  See  also  Lo- 
renzo DE  Santayana  y  Bustillo,  Los  Magistrados  y  Tribunales  de 
Espandf  torn,  i.,  cap  4,  p.  63.     Zaragoza,  1751. 

What  Las  Casas's  opinion  "was  q£  the  adelentados  who  had  been 
appointed  in  his  time  for  services  in  the  New  World,  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  words : 

"  Entre  otras  mercedes  que  se  les  hacian  era  communente  hacellos 
Adelantados,  y  porque  se  adelantavan  en  hacer  males,  y  danos  tan  gra- 
visimos  4  gentes  pacificas  que  ni  los  habian  ofifendido,  ni  algo  les  devi- 
an,  con  los  mismos  adelantamientos  que  procuraron,  hallaban,  y  halla- 
ron  su  muerte,  como  la  gallina  escarvando  el  cuchillo." — Las  Cabas, 
Hist,  de  las  Indiast  hh.  iii.,  cap.  117. 

t  This  title  he  had  long  enjoyed  as  a  nickname,  for  wearing  an  old 
cloak  of  his  uncle's,  who  had  been  a  comendador ;  the  mark  of  the  cross 
on  the  cloak  not  being  worn  out,  the  soldiers  called  Alvarado  the  Co- 
mendador. 
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withstanding  all  the  dangers  it  had  undergone,  been 
advancing  in  its  polity,  and  was  becoming  the  centre 
of  a  settled  colony.  For  some  time  there  had  been 
discussion  among  the  inhabitants  whether  the  town 
should  remain  where  it  was,  or  be  changed  to  some 
other  site.  Many  things  were  said  for  and  against 
the  removal ;  but  at  last  the  opinion  for  staying  where 
they  were  prevailed.  This  being  the  case,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  give  the  lands  in  partition ;  and  from  this 
transaction  we  learn  how  such  a  division  was  made. 
They  measured  out  the  land,  partly  into  cavaUerias^ 
the  portion  of  a  horse-soldier,  which  was  six  hundred 
feet  in  length  and  three  hundred  in  breadth;  and 
partly  in  peonarias^^  the  portion  of  a  foot-soldier, 
which  was  three  hundred  feet  in  length  and  one  hund- 
red and  fifty  in  breadth ;  but  it  appears  that  these 
primitive  measures  were  varied  according  to  the  qual- 
ity and  merits  of  each  recipient.  The  authorities  then 
called  upon  the  persons  to  whom  these  lots  were  ap- 
portioned to  dwell  in  them  and  to  build  upon  them. 
A  piece  of  land  was  set  apart  for  a  hospital,  where 
strangers  were  to  be  received ;  and  the  council  of  the 
city  took  great  care  in  making  various  wise  laws  with 
regard  to  public  health  and  cleanliness.  There  were 
also  several  laws  passed  for  the  security  of  prop^ty 
and  for  the  protection  of  the  natives.  These  laws 
were  very  strict.  Indeed,  it  may  be  observed,  that  in 
such  small  communities  the  laws  generally  are  very 
strict,  and  that  a  great  love  of  law-making  arises.  It 
appears,  also,  that  there  was  to  be  a  hermitage,!  or 

*  From  'ptony  a  foot-soldier — a  pawn. 

t  **  Acerca  de  la  hermita,  6  humilladero  de  nuestra  Senora  de  los 
Remedios  que  Jorge  de  Alvarado  promete  en  la  fundacion  de  la  ciu- 
dad,  86  halla  que  sin  felta  ninguna  se  hizo." — Rbmbsal,  Hut.  de  CM- 
apa  y  GuatemaUif  lib.  i.,  cap.  14. 
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place  of  humiliation,  dedicated  to  "  Our  Lady  de  los 
HemedioSi"  which  had  been,  promised  from  the  found- 
ation of  the  city ;  but  this  work  was  not  accomplished 
until  after  the  return  of  the  governor.  At  present — 
that  is,  in  the  year  1528 — ^the  new  town  was  sadly  de- 
ficient in  religious  instruction,  and  it  had  been  a  care 
of  Pedro  de  Alvarado  to  provide  a  remedy  for  that  de- 
fect. Accordingly,  when  he  pasaed  through  Mexico 
on  his  way  to  Spain,  he  Jiad  endeavored  to  persuade 
some  of  the  Dominicans  to  go  and  settle  in  his  prov- 
ince of  Guatemala,  especially  Father  Domingo  de  Be- 
tanzos,  who  was  his  confessor.  ,"  We  do  not  know," 
says  the  chronicler,  "  what  sins  he  confessed,  but  we 
do  know  the  penance  which  Father  Domingo  imposed 
upon  him,"  namely,  that  he  should  give  a  damask  or 
velvet  altar-covering  for  the  church  of  Santiago  in  hia 
town,  "  which  act  of  penance,"  adds  the  chronicler, 
dryly,  "Alvarado  never  performed  all  the  days  of  hia 
life." 

WKen  the  great  body  of  Dominicans  under  Vicente 
de  Santa  Maria  had  reached  Mexico,  Father  Betanzos 
found  himself  comparatively  at  liberty ;  and,  as  his 
vocation  was  rather  missionary  than  administrative, 
he  was  not  averse  to  listen  to  any  renewal  of  the  sug- 
gestion that  he  should  go  and  found  a  convent  of  Do- 
minicans in  Guatemala.  It  was  just  at  that  time 
that  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  ftiU  of  honors  and  rewards, 
returned  from  Spain  to  Mexico,  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  cavaliers  and  hidalgoes,  who  were  to  be  in- 
habitants of  his  new  town.  All  these  personages 
united  in  requesting  Father  Domingo  to  come  with 
them  and  found  a  convent  in  their  adopted  country, 
which  he  was  the  more  inclined  to  do,  well  knowing, 

Vol.  III.— N 
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it  is  said,  that  the  noise  of  moskets  and  arquebuses, 
and  the  barking  of  fierce  dogs,  had  so  stunned  the  In- 
dians as  to  render  them  very  deaf  to  the  Christian 
faith,  as  it  had  been  hitherto  introduced  to  their  notice 
in  the  province  of  Guatemala.*  Finally,  he  consented 
to  go. 

Father  Domingo  quitted  Mexico  (having  received 
the  amplest  powers  that  could  be  given  him  by  Bishop 
Zumarraga)  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1529,  and 
pursued  the  long  journey  (four  hundred  leagues)  from 
Mexico  to  Guatemala  in  a  very  different  manner  from 
that  which  the  secular  body  adopted.  He  went  with 
one  companion,  on  foot,  very  often  barefooted,  eating 
little,  and  that  only  of  wild  fruits,  and  sleeping  in  the 
open  air.  This,  as  we  know,  was  conformable  to  his 
previous  mode  of  life,  and  to  the  way  of  traveling 
which  he  had  adopted  in  his  journey  from  Salamanca 
to  Rome ;  but  it  was  also  very  suitable  for  the  present 
occasion,  as  it  was  always  desirable  for  the  monks  to 
mark  out,  in  the  clearest  manner,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Spanish  soldiers  and  themselves.  Their 
poverty,  their  temperance,  their  simplicity  of  life,  rec- 
ommended them  at  once  to  the  Indians,  who  saw  in 
any  one  of  them  a  different  kind  of  being  from  the 
fierce,  steel-clad,  money  -  loving,  largely -devouring 
Spanish  soldier.  The  moderation  of  Father  Domingo 
was  to  be  seen,  not  only  in  his  personal  habits,  but 
even  in  the  demands  which  he  made  for  his  convent 
and  his  order.    When  he  arrived  at  Santiago,  he  would 

*  ^*  Porque  claramente  sabia  la  poca  reformacion  de  costambres  en 
los  Espanoles,  y  la  ninguna  Christianidad  en  los  Indies,  que  aun  no  se 
les  avia  quitado  de  los  oydos  para  entrar  por  ellos  la  predicacion,  j  la 
Fe,  el  ruydo  de  los  arcabuzes,  y  mosquetes,  y  ladridos  de  los  perros, 
con  que  los  anos  antes  los  avian  conquistado.*' — ^Rbhbsal,  Hist,  de 
Ckiapa  y  Guatemala,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  2. 
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not  take  so  much  ground  for  his  church,  his  convent, 
and  the  convent  garden  as  the  portion  of  land  allotted 
to  a  single  horse-soldier.*  The  ornaments  for  the 
church  were  provided,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town ; 
and  the  good  father  maintained  himself  in  popularity 
with  them,  notwithstanding  he  did  not  fear  to  insist 
perpetually  upon  the  claims  of  the  Indians  to  liberty, 
a  subject  which  was  most  offensive  to  his  hearers.  It 
was  in  vain,  however,  that  Father  Domingo  preached 
with  fervor  against  the  cruel  practices  of  the  Spanish 
colonists.  They  held  that  his  doctrineg  in  this  matter 
were  no  better  than  private  opinions.  They  fortified 
themselves  with  royal  cedulas^  opinions  of  learned 
men,  and  the  customs  of  the  country ;  and,  in  fine, 
threw  up  such  intrenchments  to  defend  their  position, 
that,  to  use  the  quaint  expression  of  the  old  chroni- 
cler, "there  was  no  theology  which  could  get  into 
them"  {no  avia  teologia  que  les  entrasse).  Soon  after 
the  commencement  of  his  ministrations,  however,  the 
good  father  was  strengthened  by  a  public  document 
which  came  very  opportunely  firom  the  prelate  of  his 
order  at  Mexico,  or  perhaps  directly  from  Spain,  and 
which  distinctly  proclaimed  the  freedom  of  the  In- 
dians, and  ordered  that  they  shoidd  no  longer  be  given 
in  encomienda.^    There  was,  however,  one  fatal  ad- 

*  '*  Y  el  Padre  fray  Domingo  tomo  la  possession  del  algo  desuiado 
de  las  casas,  a  la  parte  del  Oriente,  con  bastante  capacidad  para  Ygle- 
sia,  casa,  y  huerta,  y  todo  no  llegava  a  una  cavalleria  de  tierra,  porque 
el  espiritu  del  Padre  fray  Domingo  de  Betanzos  era  muy  recogido,  y 
mostrole  entonces  en  no  recebir  mas  suelo  de  la  Ciudad  de  Santiago, 
de  lo  que  era  menester  para  una  Yglesia  pequena,  casa  estrecha,  y 
huerta  muy  moderada." — Rbmbsal,  HUtoria  de  CJdapa  y  Guatemala, 
lib.  ii,  cap.  4. 

t  On  reference  to  tbe  chapter  on  encomiendaSf  it  -will  be  seen  that 
this  document  "was  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  a  General  Coun- 
cil of  the  Indies  and  of  Finance,  which  was  ordered  by  the  Emperor  to 
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jonct  to  this  document,  namelj,  that  it  was  not  final ; 
that,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the  day,  it  was  by  way  of 
instruction,  and  not  by  precept  {par  via  de  instruo- 
ciorij  y  no  par  precepto) — a  prudent  practice  in  cases 
where  the  home  government  is  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  colony,  and  where  the  matters  to  be  attended 
to  are  of  a  judicial  character ;  but  a  mere  throwing  of 
the  bridle  on  the  neck  of  the  horse,  when  the  matter 
in  question  is  one  where  self-interest  and  cruelty  have 
to  be  restrained.  An  exception,  it  is  said,  was  made 
as  regarded  the  power  of  the  governor,  or  president,  to 
vary  any  part  of  these  instructions  which  touched  the 
hheity  of  the  Indians.  That  part  was  to  be  consider- 
ed finaL  The  idea,  however,  being  once  given  in  any 
part  of  the  document  that  it  was  not  an  edict,  but  a 
body  of  variable  instructions,  tended,  no  doubt,  by  de- 
grees, to  invalidate  the  whole  force  of  the  royal  order. 
Unfortunately  for  Guatemala,  Father  Betanzos  had  not 
much  time  to  try  what  aid  these  instructions  might 
have  given  to  his  sermons,  for,  in  fifteen  days  after  re- 
ceiving it,  a  messenger  came  to  him  from  the  prelate 
of  his  order  in  Mexico,  summoning  him  immediately 
to  a  council  there,  the  main  object  of  which  was  to 
make  their  convent  independent  of  the  Dominican  con- 
vent in  Hispaniola. 

It  has  been  seen  how  much  Father  Betanzos  held 
to  the  virtue  of  obedience ;  and,  in  this  case,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  obey  his  prelate,  though  it  was' at  the 
sacrifice  of  deferring  Ihe  foundation  of  his  order  in 
Guatemala.  He  had  but  one  monk  with  him,  a  young 
man  of  little  experience,  who  could  not  be  left  in  charge 
of  the  convent,  even  if  it  had  been  permitted  to  break 

address  itself  to  thi«  subject  when  he  was  quittiDg  Spain  for  Italy  in 
the  year  1529. 
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through  the  rule,  then  kept  most  strictly,  that  no 
monk  should  travel  without  a  companion.  Nothing 
remained,  therefore,  for  Father  Domingo  but  to  aban- 
don his  enterprise  for  the  present.  Accordingly,  he 
shut  up  the  convent,  but  left  the  keys  with  the  curate* 
of  Santiago,  that  the  church  might  be  cleaned  firom 
time  to  time,  and  thrown  open  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  might  feel  a  desire  to  go  and  pray  there.  As  the 
good  father  fully  intended  to  send  other  monks  in  his 
place,  lie  begged  one  of  the  neighbors  to  finish  making 
the  hedge  round  the  little  garden  which  had  already 
been  commenced,  while  to  another  neighbor  he  gave 
the  charge  of  building,  out  of  a  heap  of  unbumt  bricks 
{adobes)  that  had  been  collected,  some  small  cells  for 
the  brethren  who  were  hereafter  to  be  sent 

Having  given  these  commissions,  he  took  his  de- 
parture from  Santiago,  to  the  great  grief,  it  is  said,  of 
all  the  inhabitants;  and  in  after  days  the  monkish 
historians,  when  recording  the  life  of  this  remarkable 
man,  were  Wont  to  speak  of  the  sweet  odor  of  sanctity 
which  was  left  by  Father  Domingo  in  his  brief  visit  to 
Guatemala.  On  his  way  back  he  met  the  governor, 
Alvarado,  coming  with  much  pomp  and  with  his  nu- 
merous retinue  to  Guatemala,  affording  thus  a  curious 
contrast  to  the  two  barefooted  monks.  Ejiowing  what 
manner  of  man  Alvarado  was,  the  thought  that  natu- 
rally occurs  to  us  is,  whether  the  departure  of  Betan- 
zos  or  the  arrival  of  Alvarado  was  likely  to  be  of 
most  injury  to  the  unfortunate  Indians  in  Central 
America. 

*  In  the  Spanish  Chuich  the  curate  is  the  chief  parochial  dergy- 
man. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

BEAPPEABANOE  OF  LAS  CASAS. — ^HIS  BDSSION  TO  PERU.— HIS 

STAT  IN  NICARAGUA. — ^DISPUTES  WITH  THE  GOVERNOR. 

COMES  TO  GUATEMALA,  AND  OCCUPIES  THE  CONVENT  THAT 
HAD  BEEN  FOUNDED  BY  DOMINGO  DE  BETANZOS.— ALVARA- 
DO'S  EXFEDmON  TO  PERU. LAS  CASAS  AND  HIS  BRETH- 
REN  STUDY   THE  UTLATECAN   LANGUAGE. 

IT  is  probable  that  the  thoughts  of  many  a  humane 
man  at  this  period  were  occasionally  turned  to  the 
cell  in  the  Dominican  monastery  of  Hispaniola  where 
the  great  Protector  of  the  Indians  was  buried,  as  it 
were,  after  the  failure  of  his  memorable  attempt  to 
found  a  Christian  colony  on  the  coast  of  Cumana.  It 
was  in  the  year  1522  that  Las  Casas,  sunk  in  dejection 
and  despair,  had  been  persuaded  by  Father  Domingo 
de  Betanzos  to  take  the  monastic  vows.  Eight  years 
had  elapsed  from  the  time  of  Las  Casas  becoming  a 
monk  to  the  time  when  Father  Betanzos  quitted  his 
newly-built  monastery  at  Guatemala,  as  recorded  in 
the  last  chapter.  In  these  ei^t  years,  duriifg  the 
greater  part  of  which  Las  Casas  had  lived  a  life  of  ex- 
treme seclusion,  the  bounds  of  the  Indian  empire  had 
been  immensely  enlarged.  Cortez  had  completed  his 
conquest  of  New  Spain,  Alvarado  had  conquered  Gua- 
temala, Pizarro  had  commenced  the  conquest  of  Peru, 
and  the  captains  or  the  rivals  of  Pedrarias,  exceeding 
aU  other  Spaniards  in  cruelty,  had  devastated  the  fer- 
tile regions  of  Nicaragua.*  Las  Casas  must  have  heard 

*  See  Las  Casas,  Brevissima  Relacion  de  la  destruycion  de  las  In- 
diaSf  ^*De  la  Provincia  de  Nicaragua^*  p.  14.  ^ 
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about  all  these  transactions,  and  we  can  well  imagine 
what  he  must  have  thought  of  them.  For  five  years 
of  his  life,  namely,  from  1522  to  1527,  there  is  but 
one  fact  known  about  him,  but  that  one  is  very  sig- 
nificant. It  is,  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  preach; 
doubtless  because  the  monastery  wished  to  stand  well 
with  the  town,  and  feared  to  allow  Las  Casas  to  enter 
the  pulpit,  knowing  what  terrible  truths  he  would 
utter.  We  learn  this  fact  in  a  very  curious  and  au- 
thentic manner  from  a  witness  in  a  legal  process  which, 
in  after  days,  was  instituted  against  Las  Casas  by  the 
Governor  of  Nicaragua.  The  witness  says  that,  hav- 
ing remained  in  San  Domingo  two  years,  he  does  not 
know  that  in  the  whole  of  that  time  Brother  Bartholo- 
mew preached ;  and  the  witness  further  deposes  that 
the  Auditors  of  San  Domingo  had  charged  Las  Casas 
not  to  preach.*  It  maybe  doubted,  however,  whether 
any  secular  command  wotdd  have  been  sufficient  to  re- 
strain him. 

In  1527,  it  is  said,  he  commenced  his  history,t  the 
most  valuable  groundwork  for  the  history  of  i\jnerica 
that  exists. 

♦  "  Vicio  anejo  por  el  caal  cuando  estuvo  en  Santo  Domingo  de  la 
Espauola  los  oidores  le  mandaron  no  predicase,  j  le  habian  querido 
ecbar  de  la  isia  para  Espana.  De  resulta  desto  que  habiendo  penna- 
necido  en  Santo  Domingo  dos  anos  el  testigo  que  lo  depone,  no  supo 
que  en  todo  aquel  tiempo  predicase  fray  Bartolom6." — Quintana, 
Vaas  de  EspmoUs  Celebres.  Apendices  a  la  mda  de  Las  Casas, 
Num.  10. 

t  I  bave  before  (vol.  ii.,  p.  195,  note)  thrown  doubts  upon  tbis  state- 
ment ;  but  I  am  content  to  take  the  evidence  of  Remesal,  referring  as 
it  does  to  Las  Casas  himself:  **  Lo  que  no  la  (duda)  tiene,  porque  el 
mismo  lo  afirma,  es,  que  el  ano  de  1527,  comen^o  a  escrivir  la  historia 
general  de  las  Indias,  coligida  de  los  escritos  mas  ciertos  y  verdaderos 
de  aquel  tiempo,  particularmente  de  los  originales  del  Almirante  don 
Cristoval  Colon." — Rembsal,  Hist,  de  Chiapa  y  Guatemala,  lib.  iii., 
cap.  1. 
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The  exact  time  and  the  particular  cause  of  the  re- 
entrance  of  Las  Casas  into  the  world  are  both  very 
doubtfuL  The  rebellion,  before  mentioned,  of  the  II^• 
dians  in  Hispaniola,  under  the  Cacique  Enrique,  is 
supposed  to  have  engaged  his  attention;  and  it  is  stat- 
ed that  he  was  sent  to  negotiate  with  the  revolted  ca- 
cique. He  is  also  said,  upon  some  grounds,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  to  have  gone  to  the  court  of  Spain  in  the 
year  1630.  Moreover,  it  is  alleged  that,  shortly  before 
the  second  expedition  of  Pizarro  to  Peru,  Las  Casas, 
foreseeing  the  evils  of  that  expedition,  procured  a  royal 
decree,  ordering  that  Pizarro  and  Almagro  should  ab- 
stain from  making  slaves  of  the  Lidians ;  and  it  is 
further  stated  that  Las  Casas  himself  traveled  to  Peru, , 
and  delivered  this  order  into  the  hands  of  these  cap- 
tains.* 

There  are  few  lives  in  which  the  main  events,  and 
the  circumstances  on  which  they  depended,  are  clearer 
than  in  that  of  Las  Casas.  But,  at  this  period  of  his 
life,  firom  his  entrance  into  the  Dominican  monastery  in 
Hispaniola  until  his  occupation  of  the  Dominican  mon- 
astery at  Santiago  in  Guatemala,  founded  by  Betan- 
zos,  there  is  great  confusion  and  incertitude.  If  we 
abide  by  the  account  of  his  principal  biographer,  Kb- 
MESAL,  the  following  is  the  order  of  events : 

Las  Casas  having,  by  his  presence  at  court,  obtained 

*  QuiNTANA  rejects  all  this  part  of  the  narrative,  and,  as  Las  Casas, 
in  his  account  of  Peru,  never  mentions  himself  as  an  eye-witness,  I 
was  at  first  inclined  to  reject  it  also.  But,  observing  that,  in  his  ac- 
count of  Nicaragua,  where  he  certainly  had  been,  and  where  the  law- 
suit before  alluded  to  was  brought  against  him,  he  never  makes  the 
least  allusion  to  himself,  I  am  not  inclined  to  pronounce  hastily  upon 
these  circumstances,  more  especially  as  Remesal  speaks  of  a  letter 
written  by  the  Bishop  of  Guatemala,  which  seems  to  allude  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Las  Casas  passing  through  ihJb  town  of  Santiago  on  his 
way  to  Peru. 
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the  decree  in  favor  of  the  natives  of  Peru,  returned  to 
Hispaniola.  Immediately  after  his  return,  a  provincial 
chapter  of  the  Dominican  order  was  held  in  that  island, 
and  upon  that  occasion  a  prior  was  appointed  for  the 
Dominican  convent  at  Mexico,  the  "province,"  as  it 
was  called,  of  Mexico  being  dependent  upon  that  of 
Hispianola.  That  prior,  Francisco  de  San  Miguel, 
took  Las  Casas  with  him,  intending  to  give  him  com- 
panions for  passing  on  to  Peru,  not  only  to  notify  the 
royal  decree,  but  to  found  convents  in  the  newly-dis- 
covered country.*  Thus  it  was  that  Las  Casas  came 
to  Mexico.  The  assumption  of  prelatical  authority  on 
the  part  of  the  convent  at  Hispaniola  was  the  cause  of 
great  trouble  to  the  Dominican  brethren  in  New  Spain. 
We  have  already  seen  how  Domingo  de  Betanzos  was 
suddenly  summoned  to  attend  a  chapter,  or  meeting  of 
his  order  in  Mexico ;  and  the  cause  of  his  being  sent 
for  was  no  other  than  the  arrival,  or  the  rumor  of  the 
arrival  of  the  new  prior.  Semesal  states  that  Las 
Casas  helped  to  allay  the  differences  which  arose  on 
this  occasion  among  the  brethren,  and  then  commenced 
his  mission  to  Peru,  accompanied  by  two  Dominicans, 
who  afterward  became  celebrated  men — ^Bernardino  de 
Minaya  and  Pedro  de  Angulo. 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1531  that  Las 
Casas  set  out  from  Mexico  with  his  companions,  and, 
traversing  New  Spain  and  Guatemala,  came  to  Nicara- 

*  <'Trazo  consigo  al  padre  fray  Bartolome  de  las  Casas,  con  intento 
de  darle  companeros  en  la  Nueva  Espana  para  que  passasse  al  Peru,  no 
solo  a  notificar  la  cedola  Real  tocante  a  la  libertad  de  los  Indios,  sino 
para  poner  jantamente  en  execacion  cierta  facultad  que  Uevava  para 
fundar  conventos  de  la  'Orden  en  aquellas  Provincias  a  la  sazon  suge- 
tas  a  la  Provincia  de  Santa  Cruz :  porque  ya  el  padre  fray  Reginaldo 
de  Peraza  tenia  alia  Religiosos  conque  esto  pudiesse  hazer.'*—- Remb- 
«ALy  Hist  de  Chiapa  y  Guatemaloj  lib.  iii.,  cap.  8. 
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gua,  in  which  province  they  took  ship  at  the  port  of 
Kealejo.  There  the  good  fathers  were  fortunate 
enough  to  find  a  vessel*  which  was  going  with  men 
and  provisions  to  Pizarro.  They  availed  themselv^ 
of  this  means  of  transport,  and  notified  the  decree  to 
the  Spanish  captains  in  Per^ ;  but,  finding  that  the 
state  of  the  country  did  not  then  admit  of  the  founding 
of  monasteries,  they  returned  to  Panama,  and  firom 
thence  went  to  Realejo,  which  port  they  reached  in 
February  or  March  of  the  year  1532. 

A  bishop,  Diego  Alvarez  Osorio,  had  just  been  nom- 
inatedt  by  the  Emperor  for  Nicaragua,  who  was  also 

*  That  Las  Casas  commenced  a  voyage  to  Peru  is  clear  from  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  his  Htstoria  Apologettca.  He  is  speaking  of  tears 
being  occasionally  a  mode  of  expressing  joy.  '<  Yo  vide  un  pldtico 
soldado  tnuy  solemne  taur  y  que  tegun  presumimos  tba  con  otros  muchos 
d  robar  los  Indios  a  los  Reynos  del  Peru ;  handando  que  handabamos 
perdidos  por  la  mar  acorddmos  de  hechar  suertes  sobre  qv£  camino  toma- 
namos,  6*  para  ir  al  PerUf  donde  el  y  los  demos  ihany  por  que  bullia  el 
oro  alii,  enderezados^  sino  que  nos  era  el  ttempo  contrario,  o*  a  la  Pro- 
vincia  de  Nicaragua,  donde  no  habia  oro,  pero  podiamos  mas  presto  y 
motor  la  ambre  aUi  a  Uegar :  y  por  que  salio  la  suerte  que  prosiguiese^ 
mos  el  camino  del  Peru,  recibio  tanta  y  tan  veemente  alegrta  que  comen- 
zo  a  Uorar  y  derramar  tantas  Idgnmas  como  una  muy  devota  vteja  6  vea- 
ta,  y  dijo :  por  cierto  no  me  parece  sino  que  tengo  tanto  consuelo  como 
si  agora  acabara  de  comulgar;  y  otra  cosa  no  hada  en  todo  el  dio  sino 
jugar  a  los  naipes  y  tan  desenfrenadamente  como  los  otros.  Los  que 
alii  veniamos  que  deseabamos  salir  de  alii  donde  quiera  que  la  mar  nos 
hechara,  vista  la  causa  de  sus  Idgrimas  reiamonos  de  su  gran  consuelo  y 
devocumy — Las  Casas,  Htstoria  Apdogetica,  MS.,  cap.  180. 

*  Quint  AN  A,  following  Herrera,  makes  Osorio  a  bishop  in  1527, 
which  is  incorrect :  he  was  appointed  in  1531.  "  Erigiose  esto  Obis- 
pado  en  la  Ciudad  de  Leon  de  Nicaragua  por  el  sumo  Pontifice  Cle- 
mente  Septimo  a  peticion  de  la  Magestad  Catholica  a  veinte  y  seis  de 
Febrero  de  mil  quinientos  treinta  y  uno,  cuyo  primer  Obispo  fue  el 
Doctor  Don  Diego  'Alvarez  Osorio,  como  consta  en  quel  Acto."— 
Fr.  Joseph  Torrubia.  Chronica  de  la  Serdphica  Religion  del  Glorioso 
Patriarcha  San  Francisco  de  Assis.     Roma,  1756.     Appendix,  p.  13. 

Torrubia's  work  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Stirling's  library. 
The  above  mistake  in  an  important  date  may  have  much  misled  Quin^ 
tana  at  this  part  of  the  narrative.    These  are  his  words :  *^  En  las  es- 
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endowed  with  the  office  of  Protector  of  the  Indians. 
The  bishop,  naturally  enough,  saw  in  this  advent  of 
the  good  fathers  from  Peru  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  founding  a  Dominican  convent  in  Leon,  the  chief 
Spanish  town  of  Nicaragua,  and  he  begged  them  to 
stay  with  him.  They  consented,  and  began  to  learn 
the  language  of  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  Pe- 
dro de  Angulo,  who  already  knew  Mexican  well,  and 
was  therefore  able  at  once  to  catechise  the  Indians, 
and  to  teach  them  the  Christian  faith.* 

casas  noticias  que  se  tienen  de  los  trabajos  de  Casas  en  los  primeros 
afios  de  bus  predicaciones,  solo  vemos  que  hacia  el  de  1527  file  envia- 
do  4  Nicaragua,  donde  se  acababa  de  fundar  un  obispado,  k  ayudar  k 
su  primer  prelado  Diego  'Alvarez  Osorio  en  la  predicacion  del  evange- 
lio  y  conversion  de  los  indios." — Quintana,  Vidas  de  EspfmoUs  CeU- 
brc9;  Fr.  Bartolome  de  las  Casasy'p.  171. 

*  The  foregoing  details  depend  solely,  or  mainly,  upon  the  authority 
of  Remesal.  They  are  liable  to  objections  of  considerable  weight, 
which  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  well  stated  by  Quintana,  the  ex- 
cellent modem  biographer  of  Las  Casas.  On  one  point  I  am  bound 
to  confirm  Quintana,  namely,  that  in  the  account  which  Las  Casas 
himself  gives  of  the  insurrection  of  Enrique  (see  chapters  124,  5,  and 
6,  lib.  iii.,  of  his  History),  he  does  not  assign  to  himself  any  suph  part 
as  that  given  to  him  by  Remesal.  He,  however,  promises  to  give  fur- 
ther information  in  the  next  book,  which  he  did  not  live  to  write.  But 
still,  what  he  has  told  us  is  by  no  means  in  accordance  with  Remesal. 

With  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  story,  I  do  not  feel  at  all  disposed  to 
throw  over  the  authority  of  Remesal.  He  was  the  first  historian  who 
investigated  these  circumstances.  He  had  access  to  the  archives  of 
Guatemala  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  he  is  one  of  those 
excellent  writers,  so  dear  to  the  students  of  history,  who  is  not  prone  to 
declamation,  or  rhetoric,  or  picturesque  writing,  but  indulges  us  largely 
by  the  introduction  every  where  of  most  important  historical  docu- 
ments, copied  boldly  into  the  text.  I  subjoin  the  account  given  of  him 
by  JuARRos.  "  El  HL  es  el  P.  Presentado  Fr.  Antonio  Remesal,  natu- 
ral de  la  Villa  de  Allariz,  en  Galicia,  hijo  del  Convento  de  Salamanca, 
donde  profeso  el  ano  de  1593.  Vino  a  esta  Ciudad  el  afio  de  1613,  y 
admirado  de  la  Religiosidad,  y  puntuallsima  observancia  del  Convento 
de  Sto.  Domingo,  y  de  toda  la  Provincia  de  S.  Vicente,  determine  ha- 
cer  apuntes  de  las  actas  de  los  Capitulos,  por  donde  se  gobiema  la  re- 
ferida  Provincia.    Con  este  intento  comenzo  a  registrar  papeles,  y  ha- 
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We  are  now,  happily,  on  the  firm  groxmd  of  history 
when  we  bring  Las  Casas  into  Nicaragua,  though  we 
must  not  suppose  that  he  remained  stationary  there 
for  any  long  period.  In  1534  he  undertook  a  second 
voyage  to  Peru,  but  was  driven  back  by  a  storm,  and 
did  not  renew  the  enterprise.  Herrera  makes  him  go 
to  Spain,  and,  though  he  gives  a  wrong  date  (1536) 
for  this,  yet  the  main  statement  may  be  true.  The 
principal  biographer  of  Las  Casas  (Remesal)  makes 
him  go  in  1533  to  the  island  of  Hispaniola ;  and  if 
this  should  be  a  true  account  (as  it  seems,  firom  cer- 
tain circumstances  that  are  mentioned,  a  probable  one), 
it  was  then  also  that  Las  Casas  may  have  interfered 
more  potently  in  the  affairs  of  the  revolted  cacique, 
Enrique,  than  is  generally  admitted  by  secular  writers. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  while  at  Nicaragua 
Las  Casas  organized  a  formidable  opposition  to  the 
governor,  Rodrigo  de  Contreras,*  whom  he  prevented 

biendo  el  Sr.  Presidente  franqaeadole  los  archivos,  se  hallo  con  sufi- 
ciente  material,  para  haer  una  prolixa  historia  de  la  Provincia  de  S.  Vi- 
cente, de  Chiapa  y  Guatemala :  dando  tambien  noticia  de  los  principios 
de  las  otras  Provincias,  que  tiene  su  orden  en  las  Indias  Occidentales ; 
y  de  la  fundacion  de  las  principales  Ciudades  de  este  Reyno.  Partiose 
de  esta  Metrdpoli  el  Presentado  Remesal  el  ano  de  1616,  y  habiendo 
concloido  su  obra  en  la  Provincia  de  Oaxaca,  paso  a  Mexico,  donde  lo- 
gro  su  historia  la  aprobacion  del  M.  R.  P.  Fr.  Juan  de  Torquemada,  ce- 
lebre  historiador  del  <5rden  de  San  Francisco.  Bespues  se  encamino 
para  la  Corte  de  Madrid,  y  la  imprimio  el  ano  de  1619.'* — ^Juarros, 
Comp.  de  la  Hist,  de  la  Ciudad  de  Guatemala,  torn,  i.,  trat.  3,  cap.  4. 

The  most  startling  &ct  in  opposition  to  Remesal,  brought  forward 
by  QuiNTANA,  is  that  he  himself  had  seen  a  letter  written  by  Las  Ca- 
sas, and  dated  Hispaniola,  1531,  which  does  not  allude  to  any  of  the 
facts  as  stated  in  the  text.  This  merely  negative  evidence  would  not 
go  for  much ;  but  the  date  of  the  letter  is  in  itself  a  great  difficulty  to 
get  over.  Future  researches  and  discoveries  will  clear  up  many  dubi- 
ous points  in  this  part  of  the  history. 

*  This  governor  was  appointed  in  1534.  See  Hebrera,  Hist,  de  las 
Indias,  dec.  vi.,  lib.  i.,  cap.  8, 
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firom  undertaking  one  of  those  expeditions  into  the  in-* 
tenor*  which  were  always  most  injurious  to  the  native 
Indians. 

Las  Casas  had  great  reason  for  opposing  any  such 
expedition  in  this  country,  as  we  learn  fix)m  him  that 
the  most  outrageous  atrocities  against  the  Indians  had 
already  taken  place  in  this  provinccf     He  mentions 

*  ''  Rodrigo  de  Contreraf ,  a  instancia  de  los  de  Nicaragua,  trato  lae- 
go  de  embiar  adescubrir  el  Desaguadero  de  la  Laguna,  porqae  la  Gente 
de  aquella  Provinda  juzgaba  que  se  devia  de  enriquecer  en  la  'con- 
quista  de  los  {hieblos  de  aquella  Ribera,  que  eran  muchos ;  i  hallan- 
dose  alli  el  Padre  Frai  Bartolome  de  las  Casas,  que  desde  Mexico  (con 
sabiduria,  i  permision  del  Rei)  havia  ido  con  fin  de  convertir  aquellas 
Gentes  con  sola  su  predicadoui  se  opuso  a  este  descubrimiento,  i  prc^ 
testaba  a  los  Soldados  en  los  Sermones,  en  las  Confesiones,  i  en  otras 
partes,  que  no  than  con  tana  conciencia  a  entender  en  tal  descubrtmiento^ 
de  que  se  sentia  mucho  Rodrigo  de  Contreras,  diciendo,  que  el  Padre 
Casas  le  amotinaba  la  Gente,  porque  los  de  mas  temerosa  concienica  se^ 
guian  la  opinion  del  Padre,  i  no  querian  obedeeer  en  esto  al  GovemadorJ** 
— Herrera,  Hist,  de  las  Indias,  dec.  vi.,  lib.  i.,  cap.  8* 

t  Las  Casas  is  singularly  confirmed  by  his  old  opponent  Oviedo, 
who,  wishing  to  reprove  the  exaggeration  of  those  who  had  reported 
that  there  was  an  Indian  city  in  Nicaragua  three  leagues  in  extent, 
admits,  however,  the  beauty  of  the  place  and  its  rapid  desolation : 
*'  Pero  aquestas  de  Managua  estaban  como  soga  al  luengo  de  la  lagu- 
na,  e  no  en  tres  leguas  ni  una ;  pero  avia  en  su  prosperidad  diez  mill 
indios  de  arco  e  flechas  e  quarenta  mill  animas,  y  era  la  mas  hermosa 
pla^a  de  todas,  y  estaba  ya  la  mas  despoblada  e  asolada  que  avia  en 
aquella  gobema^ion,  quando  yo  la  vf,  que  fue  poco  mas  de  tres  anos 
despues  de  aquella  carta  e  sermones.  Etta  pobla^ion  de  Managua 
esta  ocho  leguas  de  Leon. 

"  Avia  en  Matinari  quatro  mill  animas,  en  que  eraa  los  seys^ientos 
de  arcos  e  flechas :  en  Matiari  avia  mill  flecheros,  que  eran  mas  de 
do^e  mill  animas,  y  en  aquel  cacique  de  Itipitapa  avia  tres  mill  e  qui- 
nientas  dnimas,  y  eran  en  ellos  ocho9ientos  archeros.  De  la  otra  parte 
del  ca9ique  de  Itipitapa,  en  la  otra  costa  de  la  laguna  en  seys  leguas, 
avia  Men  seys  mill  animas  e  ocho^ientos  archeros.  En  fin,  porque  en 
esto  no  nos  cansemos,  digo  que  en  el  tiempo  quel  capitan  Gil  Gon9a^ 
lez  fue  a  aquella  tierra,  6  despues  del  el  capitan  Francisco  Fernandez, 
teniente  de  Pedrarias,  parescia  que  hervia  de  gente  aquella  tierra,  se- 
gund  yo  lo  supe  en  ella  de  I09  que  lo  vieron.'* — Ovibdo,  Hist,  Gen,  y 
Nat.  de  Jndias,  lib.  xlil,  cap.  6. 
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that  it  had  been  known  to  happen  that,  when  a  body 
of  four  thousand  Indians  accompanied  an  expedition 
to  carry  burdens,  only  six  of  them  returned  alive. 
He  likewise  describes  how,  when  an  Indian  was  sick 
with  weariness  and  hunger,  and  unable  to  proceed,  as 
a  quick  way  of  getting  the  chain  free  from  the  Indian, 
his  head  was  cut  off,  and  so  he  was  disengaged  from 
the  gang  in  which  he  traveled.  "  Imagine,"  he  says, 
"what  the  others  must  have  felt."* 

The  Bishop  of  Nicaragua,  who  endeavored  to  make 
peace  between  Las  Casas  and  the  govemoi',  died ;  and 
their  feud,  consequently,  raged  more  violently  than  be- 
fore. 

In  passing  through  Guatemala  on  his  way  by  land 
to  Eealejo,  in  his  first  attempt  to  reach  Peru,  Las  Ca- 
sas must  have  observed  the  deserted  Dominican  mon- 
astery in  Guatemala ;  and  in  all  probability,  he  rested 
in  one  of  its  cells.  He  must  also  have  made  acquaint- 
ance with  the  curate  of  the  town,  Francisco  de  Maro- 
quin.  Maroquin  had  since  become  a  bishop,t  and  it 
seems  certain  that  he  now  invited  Brother  Bartholo- 
mew to  come  from  Nicaragua  to  Guatemala.  Las  Car 
sas,  probably  finding  that  he  could  not  resist  the  Gov- 

*  **  Y  acaecio  vez  de  miichas  que  esto  hizo,  que  de  quatro  mil  In* 
dies,  no  boivieron  seys  vivos  a  bus  casas,  que  todos  los  dexavan  muer- 
tos  poT  los  caminos.  '£  quando  algunos  cansavan,  y  se  despeavan  de 
las  grandes  cargas,  y  enfennavan  de  hambre,  e  trabajo,  y  flaqueza ; 
por  no  desensartarlos  de  las  cadenas  les  cortavan  por  la  collera  la  ca- 
be^a,  e  caya  la  cabe^a  a  un  cabo,  y  el  cnerpo  a  otro.  Vease  que  sen- 
tirian  de  los  otros/' — Las  Gasas,  Brevissimo  Relacion  de  la  Destruy- 
cion  de  las  Indias^  p.  15.  I  do  not  know  -what  governor  or  captain  it 
was  who  authorized  these  cruelties.  It  was  not  Contreras,  whose  ap- 
pointment was  recent. 

t  Francisco  Marroquin  was  nominated  Bishop  of  Guatemala  by  the 
Emperor  in  1633,  and  his  appointment  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Paul 
the  Third  in  1634. 
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emor  of  Nicaragua,  abandoned  the  convent*  there,  and, 
accompanied  by  his  brethren,  proceeded  to  Guatemala, 
and  took  up  his  abode  in  the  convent  which  Domingo 
de  Betanzos  had  built,  and  which  had  remained  vacant 
for  six  years. 

It  will  be  necessary  now  to  give  a  short  review  of 
the  principal  events  which  have  occurred  in  Guatemala 
between  the  departure  of  Domingo  de  Betanzos  and 
the  arrival  of  Las  Casas  and  his  brethren  to  occupy 
the  deserted  monastery. 

Alvarado,  one  of  the  most  restless  even  of  those 
restless  men — the  conquerors  of  the  New  World — ^had 
been  devoting  his  energies  to  fitting  out  a  fleet  for  the 
purpose  of  further  discoveries.  This  fleet  was  built  at 
a  port  called  Iztapa,  situated  about  seventeen  leagues 
from  the  present  city  of  Guatemala.  When  Alvarado 
was  at  the  court  of  Spain,  he  had  held  out  hopes  of 
making  further  discoveries.  But  the  great  news  of 
Pizarro's  golden  success  reaching  the  greedy  ears  of 
the  rapacious  governor  of  Guatemala,  he  resolved  to 
proceed  southward,  and  to  join  Pizarro  in  his  enter- 
prise. He  was  the  more  readily  induced  to  do  this, 
as  he  knew  that  Pizarro  was  but  poorly  equipped.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  king's  officers  at  Guatemala  pro- 
tested stoutly  against  Alvarado's  expedition  to  Peru. 
They  said  that  he  would  leave  his  own  colony  "Bare, 
and  that  it  would,  therefore,  be  in  great  peril,  because 
a  large  part  of  it  was  in  a  state  of  war ;  and  that  even 
the  subdued  Indians,  seeing  themselves  freed  from  the 
yoke  of  armed  men,  would  rise  in  revolt.  Moreover, 
they  added,  with  a  shrewd  insight  into  the  future,  that 
the  lieutenant  governor  whom  Alvarado  was  leaving 

*  Thifl  desertion  of  the  convent  gave  occasion  to  the  law  proceed- 
ings hefore  referred  to. 
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wotdd  be  continually  obliged  to  be  sending  men  and 
horses  to  assist  his  master,  and,  consequently,  that 
the  armed  force  of  the  country  would,  day  by  day,  be 
growing  weaker.*  To  these  sound  arguments  Alvara- 
do  replied  that  the  government  of  Guatemala  was  a 
small  matter  for  him,  and  that  he  wished  to  go  and 
seek  another  greater  one.  With  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  danger,  he  said  that  he  intended  to  take  with 
him  the  principal  Indians,  and  so  leave  the  province 
secure  for  the  Spaniards. 

The  king's  officers  persevered  in  their  remonstrances, 
and  wrote  both  to  the  king  and  to  the  Audiencia  of 
Mexico.  The  Audiencia  agreed  with  the  king's  offi- 
cers of  Guatemala,  and  wrote  to  Alvarado,  forbidding 
the  enterprise.  He  was  not,  however,  to  be  daunted 
by  their  endeavors  to  restrain  him,  and  he  persevered 
in  taking  his  departure  for  Peru. 

The  result  of  this  expedition  will  be  narrated  in  its 
proper  place,  the  history  of  Peru.  It  was  disastrous, 
although  Alvarado  himself  did  not  suffer  much,  as  he 
received  an  ample  sum  for  the  forces  which  he  made 
over  to  Pizarro.  Alvarado  returned  to  Guatemala  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1535,  not  long  before  Las  Casas, 
with  his  Dominican  monks,  established  themselves  in 
the  monastery  at  Santiago  de  Guatemala. 

*  "  Escrivian  tambien,  reprobando  la  Jornada  de  Pedro  de  Alvarado 
al  Peru,  encareciendo  los  inconvenientes,  que  se  havian  de  seguir,  si  en- 
traba  en  los  limites  de  Don  Francisco  Pizarro,  espec^almente  si  sacaba, 
como  lo  tenia  determinado,  la  maior  parte  de  los  Soldados  de  la  Pro- 
vincia  de  Guatemala,  las  Armas,  i  los  Caballos,  i  muchos  Naturales, 
con  que  aquella  Provincia  quedaria  en  gran  peligro,  porque  mucha 
parte  de  ella  estaba  de  Guerra ;  aliende  de  que  los  Indios  pacificos, 
viendose  sin  el  jugo  de  los  Soldados,  se  levantarian,  por  ser  belicosos, 
1  mudables ;  i  que  demas  de  esto,  el  Teniente,  que  Pedro  de  Alvarado 
dexaba,  siempre  le  havia  de  ir  acudiendo  con  Gente,  i  Caballos,  con 
que  la  fuer^a  de  la  Tierra  cada  dia  mas  se  iria  enflaqueciendo."— Her* 
BERA,  Hist,  de  las  IndiaSf  dec.  iv.,  lib.  x.,  can.  15. 
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The  Dominican  brethien  who  accompanied  Las  Ca- 
sas,  and  all  of  whom  afterward  became  celebrated  men, 
were  Luis  Canc6r,  Pedro  de  Angulo,  and  Rodrigo  de 
Ladrada.  These  grave  and  reverend  mopks  might 
any  time  in  the  year  1537  have  been  found  sitting  in 
a  little  class  round  the  Bishop  of  Guatemala,  an  ele- 
gant scholar,  but  whose  scholarship  was  now  solely 
employed  to  express  Christian  doctrines  in  the  Utla- 
tecan  language,  commonly  called  Quich6.  As  the 
chronicler  says,  "  It  was  a  delight  to  see  the  bishop, 
as  a  master  of  declensions  and  conjugations  in  the  In- 
dian tongue,  teaching  the  good  fathers  of  St.  Dominic" 
This  prelate  afterward  published  a  work  in  Utlatecan, 
in  the  prologue  of  which  he  justly  says,  "It  may, per- 
chance, appear  to  some  people  a  contemptible  thing 
that  prelates  shotdd  be  thus  engaged  in  trifling  things 
solely  fitted  for  the  teaching  of  children ;  but,  if  the 
matter  be  well  looked  into,  it  is  a  baser  thing  not  to 
abase  one's  self  to  these  apparent  trifles,  for  such  teach- 
ing is  the  'marrow'  of  our  holy  faith."*  The  bishop 
was  quite  right.  It  will  soon  be  seen  what  an  im- 
portant end  this  study  of  the  language  led  to ;  and,  I 
doubt  not — ^indeed,  it  might  almost  be  proved — that 
there  are  territories,  neighboring  to  Guatemala,  which 
would  have  been  desert  and  barren  as  the  sands  of  the 
sea  but  for  the  knowledge  of  the  Utlatecan  language 
acquired  by  these  good  fathers — ^an  acquisition,  too, 

*  «  Por  Ventura  parecera  k  alguno  cosa  digna  de  menosprecio  que 
los  Preladod  (log  quales  por  la  altura  de  su  dignidad  suelen  estar  ocu- 
pados  en  negocios  graves,  y  de  importancia)  se  ocupen  en  cosas  baxas, 
y  que  solamente  son  coaptadas  para  la  informacion  de  los  ninos,  aun- 
que,  si  bien  se  mira,  mas  suez  y  baxa  cosa  es,  no  abaxarse  a  las  cosas 
semejantes,  o  por  mejor  dezir,  levantarse,  pues  que  es  el  tal  ensena- 
miento  la  medula  de  nuestra  Santa  Fe  Catolica,  y  de  nuestra  sagrada 
Religion.** — ^Remesal,  Htst.  de  Chiapa  y  (xuatemaltL,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  7. 
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it  must  be  recollected,  not  easy  or  welcome  to  men  of 
their  age*  and  their  habits. 

*  No  contemporaiy,  and,  indeed,  no  sabsequent  writer,  ever  speaks 
of  Las  Gasas  as  old.  He  was  forty-eight  years  of  age,  however,  when 
he  entered  the  Dominican  monastery  in  Hispaniola.  He  was  now  in 
the  prime  of  life  for  a  man  of  his  wonderful  powers ;  that  is,  he  was 
sixty-two.  Fourteen  years  afterward,  in  1550,  when  he  was  seventy- 
six  years  old,  his  greatest  public  disputation  took  plaoe,  with  the  cele- 
brated Doctor  Sepulveda.  In  the  year  1556,  when  he  was  eighty-two 
years  old,  we  are  informed  that  he  was  vigorous  in  his  self-appointed 
work  of  Protector  of  the  Indians  ("^n  el  de  1556,  exerctto  grande- 
mente  el  senor  don  fray  Bartdome  de  las  Casas^  su  qficio  de  padre  y 
protector  de  los  Indios.^* — Remesal,  lib.  x.,  cap.  24) ;  and  he  attained 
the  great  age  of  ninety-two,  having  just  completed  successfully  an  ar- 
duous business  for  the  colony  of  Guatemala,  which  he  had  come  from 
Yalladolid  to  Madrid  to  transact. 
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CHAPTER  YI. 

LAS  CABAS  AND  HIS  MONKS  OFFER  TO  CONQUER  "THE  UlNB 
OF  WAR." — THEY  MAKE  THEIR  PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE 
ENTERPRISE. 

IT  is  not  often  that  in  any  part  of  the  world  mere 
literature  has  been  more  fertile  in  distinct  historical 
results  than  in  this  province  of  Guatemala,  and,  in- 
deed, throughout  the  Indies  generally.  It  happened 
that,  a  little  before  the  year  1535,  Las  Casas  had  com- 
posed a  treatise,  which,  though  it  was  never  printed, 
made  a  great  noise  at  the  time.  It  was  entitled  De 
unico  vocationis  modo.  It  was  written  in  Latin,  but 
was  translated  into  Spanish,  and  so  became  current, 
not  only  among  the  monks  and  learned  men,  but  also 
among  the  common  soldiers  and  colonists.  It  con- 
sisted of  two  propositions.  The  first  was,  that  men 
were  to  be  brought  to  Christianity  by  persuasion ;  and 
the  second,  which  seems  but  a  consequence  of  the  first, 
that  without  special  injury  received  on  the  part  of  the 
Christians,  it  was  not  lawful  for  them  to  carry  on  war 
against  infidels  merely  as  infidels.  The  treatise,  though 
requiring  in  parts  to  be  passed  quickly  over,  would,  if 
we  may  judge  by  other  works  of  the  same  author,  be 
interesting  even  now ;  and,  having  close  reference  to 
the  daily  affairs  of  life  in  the  Indies,  must,  at  the  time 
it  was  written,  have  been  read  with  eager  and  angry 
attention  by  the  Spanish  colonists  possessing  Indian 
slaves,  whom  they  had  won  by  their  bows  and  their 
spears.     To  gain  these  slaves  they  had  toiled  and 
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bled.  During  long  and  harassing  marches  they  had 
been  alternately  frozen,  parched,  and  starved ;  suffer- 
ings only  to  be  compensated  for,  and  poorly  compen- 
sated, by  the  large  <i:oves  of  captives  which  they  had 
brought  in  triumph  back  with  them.  We  may  im- 
agine the  indignant  manner  in  which  these  fierce  vet- 
erans read  what  parts  they  could  or  would  read  of  this 
wise  and  gentle  treatise,  De  unico  vocationia  modo^ 
written  by  the  great  Protector  of  the  Indians,  who  had 
now,  indeed,  emerged  to  some  purpose  irom  his  quiet 
cell  in  the  Dominican  monastery.* 

But  the  conquerors  were  not  only  indignant  at  the 
doctrines  propounded  in  this  treatise  of  Las  Casas ; 
they  laughed  at  his  theories — ^that  mocking  laugh  of 
the  so-called  practical  men — ^a  kind  of  laugh  well 
known  to  all  those  who  have  attempted  to  do  any  new 
and  good  thing.  "Try  it,"  they  said;  "try,  with 
words  only  and  sacred  exhortations,  to  bring  the  In- 
dians to  the  true  faith ;"  and  Las  Casas,  who  never 
said  the  thing  he  did  not  mean  to  abide  by,  took  them 
at  their  word,  and  said  he  would  try  it. 

Now  there  was  a  neighboring  province  called  Tuzu- 
lutlan,  which,  among  the  Spanish  inhabitants  of  Gua- 
temala, had  the  ill  name  of  the  Tierra  de  Ghuerra^ 
"The  Land  of  War."  This  district  was  a  terror  to 
them,  and  the  people  in  it  were  a  "  phantom  of  terror' 

*  The  following  is  an  eloquent  description  of  the  evils  of  war,  which 
occurs  in  this  treatise,  and  is  quoted  by  Rembsal  :  **  Meret  domus 
metu,  luctu,  et  quieriraoniis;  lamentis  complentur  omnia.  Fugiunt 
artes  opificum.  Pauperibusi  aut  ad  jejunandum  aut  ad  impias  confu- 
giendum  est  artes.  Divites  aut  ereptas  deplorant  facultates,  aut  timent 
relictis,  utroque  modo  miserrimi.  Virgines,  aut  nulls  aut  tristes,  et 
funestffi  nuptiffi.  Desolats  matrons  domi  sterilescunt.  Silent  leges, 
ridetur  humanitas,  nullum  habet  locum  squitas.  Keligio  ludibrio  est, 
sacri  et  profani  nullum  omnino  disczimen. ''—-Rembsal,  Hist,  de  Cfnapa 
y  Guatemala^  lib.  iii.,  cap^  9. 
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to  the  Spaniards.  Thrice  they  had  attempted  to  pen- 
etrate this  land;  thrice  they  had  returned  defeated, 
with  their  hands  up  to  their  heads  ijkis  manos  en  la 
cabefd).  Such  is  the  statement  of  Eemesal.  The 
land,  therefore,  was  much  more  difficult  to  penetrate 
than  if  no  Spaniard  had  ever  been  there,  being  an  ir- 


CUATEMALA 

AND 

TUZULUTLAN. 


ritated  country,  not  merely  an  untried  one.  With  all 
our  knowledge  hitherto  acquired  of  Las  Casas,  we  can 
not  but  feel  timid  and  apprehensive  as  to  the  result  of 
this  bold  undertaking  of  his.  We  are  not  left  in  doubt 
as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  enterprise.  The-  story  is 
no  monkish  narrative  to  magnify  the  merits  of  the 
writer's  order.     There  was  a  formal  compact  entered 
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into  by  the  temporary  Governor  of  Guatemala  with 
Las  Casas  as  Vicar  of  the  Convent  of  San  Domingo, 
in  which  it  is  admitted  that  the  Indians  in  question 
were  fierce  men  in  revolt,  whom  no  Spaniard  dared  to 
go  near.*  Their  country,  too,  was  a  most  difficult  one 
to  conquer,  where  the  ways  were  obstructed  by  mount- 
ains, intersected  by  rivers,  and  lost  amid  dense  forests-f 
The  substance  of  the  agreement  is,  that  if  Las  Ca- 
sas, or  any  of  his  monks,  can  bring  these  Indians  into 
conditions  of  peace,  so  that  they  should  recognize  the 
Spanish  monarch  for  their  lord  paramount,  and  pay 
him  any  moderate  tribute,  he,  the  governor,  would  place 
all  those  provinces  under  his  majesty  in  chief  {en  ca- 
bega  de  su  Magestad)^  and  would  not  give  them  to  any 
private  Spaniard  in  encomienda^X    Moreover,  no  Span- 

♦  "Ningun  Espafiol  ose  yr  por  donde  ellos  estan." — Rembsal, 
Hist,  de  Chiapa  y  Guatemala,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  9. 

t  Gil  Gonzalez  Davila,  Teatro  EcclesidsticOy  torn,  i.,  p.  169. 

t  As  this  is  one  of  the  most  curious  historical  documents  that  can 
be  met  with,  equally  creditable  to  the  governing  powers  at  Guatemala 
and  to  the  Dominicans,  and  as  Rehesal's  History  is  a  rare  book,  I 
subjoin  the  following  extract :  "  Porende  digo  y  os  prometo  y  doy  mi 
palabra  en  nombre  y  de  parte  de  su  Magestad,  por  los  poderes  Reales 
que  tengOy  que  assegurando  vos,  6  qualquiera  de  vos  los  Religiosos  que 
al  presente  estays,  que  soys  el  Padre  fray  Bartolome  de  Las  Casas,  y 
fray  Rodrigo  de  la  Drada,  y  fr.  Pedro  de  'Angulo,  y  trayendo  con  vue- 
stra  industria  y  cuydado  qualesquier  Provincias,  e  Indies  dellas,  todas, 
6  su  parte  que  entren  dentro  de  los  limites  desta  mi  governacion  que 
por  su  Magestad  tengo,  a  que  esten  de  paz,  e  que  reconazcan  por  se- 
nor  a  su  Magestad,  y  le  sirvan  con  los  tributes  moderados  que  segun 
la  facultad  de  sus  personas,  e  pobre  hazienda  que  tienen,  puedan  bue- 
namente  dar,  en  oro,  si  en  la  misma  tierra  lo  oviere,  6  en  algodon,  6 
maiz,  6  en  otra  qualquiera  cosa  que  tuvieren,  6  ellos  entre  si  grangea- 
ren,  y  acostumbraren  a  contratar.  Que  yo  desde  aqui  por  los  poderes 
que  de  su  Magestad  tengo  y  en  su  Real  nombre,  los  pongo  todos  los 
que  asseguraredes,  y  todas  las  Provincias  dellos  en  cabe^a  de  su  Ma- 
gestad, para  que  le  sirvan  como  sus  vasallos,  y  que  no  los  dare  d  per- 
sona ninguna,  ni  a  ningun  Espafiol  seran  encomendados  agora,  ni  en 
ningun  tiempo.^^-REMESAL,  Hist,  de  Chiapa  y  Guat.,  lib.  iii;,  cap.  9. 
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iard,  under  heavy  penalties,  except  the  governor  him- 
self in  person,  should  be  allowed  for  five  years  to  en- 
ter into  that  territory.  This  agreement  bears  date  the 
2d  of  May,  1537,  and  was  signed  by  Alonzo  Maldo- 
nado,  the  temporary  governor  of  Guatemala. 

Las  Casas  would  hardly  have  been  able  to  persuade 
the  ruthless  soldier,  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  to  sign  any 
such  contract  as  the  foregoing.  It  was,  therefore,  a 
singular  felicity  for  the  enterprise  in  hand  that  Alva- 
rado was  at  that  time  absent  from  the  province,  and 
powerless  in  it.  The  cause  of  his  absence  is  narrated 
as  follows : 

Charles  V.  was  exceedingly  indignant  when  he 
heard  of  Alvarado's  entrance  into  Peru.  That  com- 
mander had  engaged  to  fit  out  an  expedition  to  the 
Spice  Islands.  His  absence  on  this  account  would 
have  been  excusable,  and  even  commendable,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Spanish  court ;  but  Alvarado's  expedition 
to  Peru  was  a  mere  intrusion,  which  the  Emperor  re- 
solved to  punish.  He  accordingly  sent  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Panama  (of  which  Peru  was  at  first  considered 
a  dependency),  ordering  that  means  should  be  taken 
for  breaking  up  Alvarado's  armament,  and  that  he  him- 
self should,  in  a  discreet  manner,  be  made  prisoner. 
The  adelantado's  movements  were  far  too  rapid  for  this 
order  to  have  any  efiect.  He  had  already  returned  to 
Guatemala,  which  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
authorities  of  Mexico ;  and,  in  the  year  1536,  was 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  Alonzo  de  Maldonado,  one  of 
the  auditors  of  Mexico,  who  was  to  take  his  residencia^ 
and  was,  it  is  said,  authorized  to  send  him  as  a  pris- 
oner to  Spain.  It  is  probable  that  in  such  an  import- 
ant proceeding  the  Audienda  was  acting  in  concert 
with,  and  receiving  orders  from,  the  Council  of  the  In- 
dies at  home. 
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It  happened  that  at  just  this  period  the  affiiirs  of 
Honduras  were  in  a  most  perilous  position.  The  gov- 
ernor there,  a  man  named  Cereceda,  had,  as  Hrrrera 
declares,  ^^  exceeded  in  cruelty  all  the  bounds  of  hu- 
man prudence ;"  the  king's  officers  were  at  variance 
with  him ;  the  Indians  were  in  revolt ;  the  Spanish  * 
settlers  in  a  state  of  insubordination.  Upon  this,  the 
treasurer,  Diego  de  Celis,  went  from  Naco  to  Guate- 
mala, to  implore  Alvarado,  for  the  sake  of  the  king's 
aJQTairi^,  to  come  and  take  the  government  of  Honduras. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  welcome  to  Alvarado 
than  this  invitation.  It  furnished  him  with  a  good 
excuse  for  evading  his  rmdenda^  and  escaping  the 
degradation,  which  was  imminent,  of  being  sent  as  a 
prisoner  to  Spain.  It  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
doing  such  good  service  as  might,  at  court,  efface  the 
memory  of  his  former  misdeeds.  He  theriefore  em- 
braced the  offer  of  De  Celis ;  and,  after  some  prepara- 
tion, went  to  Hondurasr,  where,  in  his  rough  way,  he 
composed  the  disorders  of  the  government,  founded 
one  or  two  towns,  and,  leaving  a  lieutenant  in  com- 
mand, took  his  departure  from  the  port  of  Truxillo  for 
Spain.  He  wisely  thought  that  it  would  be  better  for 
him  to  anticipate  some  of  the  charges  that  would  be 
made  against  lum,  and  that,  by  his  winning  presence, 
he  might  obtain  the  Emperor's  forgiveness,  and  be  re- 
stored to  power.  Alvarado  was  not  deceived  in  his 
expectations ;  and,  after  some  stay  in  Spain,  he  did 
return  to  his  former  government  with  renewed  and 
even  with  increased  power.  The  ground,  however, 
was  for  the  momemt  clear  for  any  experiment  of  hu- 
manity that  might  be  tried  in  Guatemala. 

It  will  not  be  inappropriate,  just  at  this  point  of  the 
narrative,  to  show  how  careless  Alvarado  had  been  in 

Vol.  III.r-0 
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giving  away  encomiendas.  A  rival  governor,  writing 
to  the  Emperor  from  a  town  in  Honduras,  says,  "  Tlie 
Adelantado  Don  Pedro  de  Alvarado  gave  away  lands 
which  he  had  neither  seen  nor  brought  into  submis- 
sion. In  this  town  he  made  one  hundred  and  ten 
repartimientos^  which  jvere  after  this  fashion :  he  gave 
to  one  man  a  province,  but  all  the  towns  and  settle- 
ments in  it  to  other  people*  Sometimes  he  gave  a 
town  imder  three  or  four  different  names  to  three  or 
four  different  persons ;  and  there  were  people  to  whom 
he  gave  rocks,  and  mountains,  and  rivers^  in  reparti- 
mientoJ''**  Now  it  must  be  admitted  that  ill-regulated 
tyranny  is  the  worst  of  tyrannies,  and  that  the  distri- 
bution of  lands  and  their  inhabitants  in  this  fashion 
by  these  very  rude  geographers,  the  early  conquerors 
(lands,  too,  as  yet  unconquered),  was  sure  to  lead  to 
the  utmost  confusion,  cruelty,  and  disappointment. 
The  accuracy  of  our  Norman  Doomsday^Book  was  a 
protection  to  the  conquered  as'well  as  a  satis&rCtion  to 
the  conquerors. 

On  one  side,  therefore,  there  was  for  the  Indians  of 
Tuzulutlan  the  fate  that  sooner  or  later  would  befall 
them,  of  being  conquered  by  Alvarado  or  some  of  his 
captains,  and  given  away  in  his  spendthrift  fashion, 
like  a  gamester's  gains ;  on  the  other,  the  chance  of 
being  converted  to  Christianity  without  the  usual  mode 
of  bloodshed,  <uid  of  ^ujquiring  peaceful  arts  from  wise 
and  learned  men.  But  who  knows  his  friends  ?  And, 
moreover,  friendly  things  and  people  often  come  in 

*  *'■  Daba  a  uno  una  provincia,  i  repartiatodos  los  pueblos  i  estancias 
dellos  a  otros ;  i  a  otro  daba  un  pueblo  por  tres  6  quatro  nombres  a 
tres  i  a  quatro  personas,  e  a  otros  daba  penas  i  sierras  i  rios  por  re- 
partimientos/' — 'A  Su  Magestad— JS/  Adelantado  D.  Francisco  db 
MoNTEJO,  1°  JuniOf  1539.     Coleccum  de  Munoz,  MS.,  torn.  Ixzzi. 
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such  a  guise  and  iivith  such  accompaniments  that  they 
can  hardly  be  recognized  by  any  but  the  most  discern- 
ing eyes.  ,  Nor  is  it  always  that  friends  have  the  tact 
to  present  themselves  as  friends,  thinking  that  the 
mere  intention  of  friendship  is  sufficient,  and  that  it 
will  explain  itself.  The  Dominican  monks  of  Guate- 
mala did  not  fall  into  this  error,  and  it  will  be  a  pleas- 
ure to  recount  their  proceedings,  instinct  with  the  wis- 
dom of  the  serpent  as  well  as  the  harmlessness  of  the 
dove. 

After  the  manner  of  pious  men  of  those  times,  Las 
Casas  and  his  monks  did  not  fail  to  commence  their 
undertaking  by  having  recourse  to  the  most  fervent 
prayers,  severe  fasts,  and  other  mortifications.  These 
lasted  seveM  days.  They  then  turned  to  the  secular 
part  of  their  enterprise,  using  all  the  skill  that  the 
most  accomplished  statesmen  or  men  of  the  world 
could  have  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  The  first  thing 
they  did  was  to  translate  into  verse,  in  the  Quiche  lan- 
guage, the  great  doctrines  of  the  Church.  In  these 
verses  they  described  the  creation  of  the  world,  the 
fall  of  man,  his  banishment  from  Paradise,  and  the 
mediation  prepared  for  him ;  then  the  life  of  Christ, 
His  passion,  His  death.  His  resurrection.  His  ascen- 
sion ;  then  His  future  return  to  judge  all  men,  the 
•punishment  of  the  wicked  and  the  reward  of  the  good. 
They  ditided  the  work,  which  was  very  extensive,* 
into  coplas^  after  the  Castilian  fashion.t  We  might 
well  wish,  for  many  reasons,  that  this  laudable  work 

*  "  Con  gran  cnydado  ensenaron  los  Padres  a  cstos  qnatro  Indios, 
que  eran  Christianos,  las  coplas  6  versos  que  avian  compuesto.'' — Rb- 
MESAL,  Hiat.^  lib.  iii.,  cap.  11. 

t  See  Bouterwek's  History  of  Spanish  Liter (iturcy  vol.  l,  p.  108 ; 
and  TicKNOB,  History  of  Spanish  Literaturct  vol.  l,  p.  371-2. 
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remained  to  us,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  there  being  any 
traces  of  its  existence. 

The  good  fathers  then  began  to  study  bow  they 
should  introduce  their  poem  to  the  notice  of  the  In- 
dians of  Tuzulutlan ;  and,  availing  themselves  of  a 
happy  thought  for  this  purpose,  they  called  t^their 
aid  four  Indian  merchants,  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
going  with  merchandise  several  times  a  year  into  this 
province,  called  "the  Land  of  War."  The  monks, 
with  great  care,  taught  these  four  men  to  repeat  the 
couplets  which  they  had  composed.  The  pupils  en- 
tered entirely  into  the  views  of  their  instructors.  In- 
deed, they  took  such  pains^  in  learning  their  lessons, 
and  (with  the  fine  sense  for  musical  intonation  which 
the  Indians  generally  possessed)  rq)eated  &ese  verses 
so  well,  that  there  was  nothing  left  to  desire.  The 
composition  and  the  teaching  occupied  three  months, 
and  was  not  completed  until  the  middle  of  August, 
1537.  Las  Qasas  communicated  his  intended  undeiv 
taking  to  Domingo  de  Betanzos,  now  the  head  of  the 
Dominican  order  in  New  Spsdn,  who  was  delighted  to 
give  his  sanction  and  his  blessing  to  the  good  work. 
The  monks  and  the  merchants,  however,  were  not  sat- 
isfied until  they  had  brought  their  labors  to  much 
greater  perfection — ^until,  indeed,  they  had  set  these 
verses  to  music,  so  that  they  might  be  accompanied 
by  the  Indian  instruments ;  taking  care,  however,  to 
give  the  voice  parts  a  higher  place  in  the  scale  than 
that  of  the  deep-toned  instruments  of  the  natives.* 

*  **  Es  de  saber  que  no  solo  se  contentaron  con  esto,  sino  qae  se  las 
pusieron  en  tono  y  aiinonis  musica  al  son  de  los  instramentos  que  los 
Indios  usan,  acompanandolos  con  un  tono  vivo  y  atiplado  para  deleytar 
mas  el  oydo,  por  ser  muy  baxos  y  roncos  los  instrumentos  miisicos  de 
que  usan  los  Indios."— Rembsal,  Hut.  de  Chiapa  y  GwUemaJUiy  lib. 
iii.,  cap.  16 
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No  doubt  this  music  was  a  great  improvement  upon 
any  thing  the  Indians  had  ever  heard  in  the  way  of 
sweet  sounds. 

The  enterprise  was  now  ready  to  be  carried  into  ac- 
tion— ^to  be  transplanted  from  the  schools  into  the 
world.  It  was  resolved  that  the  merchants  should 
commence  their  journey  into  "  the  Land  of  War,"  car- 
rying with  them  i\ot  only  their  own  merchandise,  but 
being  furnished  by  Las  Casas  with  the  usual  small 
wares  to  please  aborigines,  such  as  scissors,  knives, 
looking-glasses,  and  bells.  The  pupils  and  the  teach- 
ers pjCrted,  the -merchants  making  their  accustomed 
journey  into  the  territories  of  Quiche  and  Zacapula, 
their  destination  being  a  certain  pueblo  of  a  great  ca- 
cique of  those  parts,  a  wise  and  warlike  chief,  who  had 
many  powerful  alliances.* 

*  This  must,  I  think,  have  been  the  Chief  of  Atitlan ;  for  though,  in 
RemesaPs  narrative,  he  is  never  named  directly,  yet,  as  he  was  bap- 
tized as  Juan,  and  as  the  only  cacique  who  is  addressed  as  Don  Juan 
in  a  formal  letter  from  the  Emperor,  thanking  the  caciques  of  those 
parts  for  the  aid  they  had  given  to  the  Dominicans,  is  Don  Juan  de 
Atitlan,  it  is  highly  probable  that  Atitlan  was  the  province  visited  by 
the  merchants. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

LAS  CA8AS  SUCCEEDS  IN  CONVEBTING  BY  PEACEABLE  MEANS 
"  THE  LAND  OF  WAR." — HE  IS  SENT  TO  SPAIN,  AND  DE- 
TAINED THERE* 

BEHIND  all  ostensible  efforts  of  much  novelty  and 
magnitude,  what  silent  longings  and  unutterable 
expectations  lie  unnoticed  or  concealed !  In  the  crowd- 
ed theatre,  or  the  cold,  impatient  senate,  the  voice  that 
is  raised  for  the  first  time — ^perhaps  forever  afterward 
to  command  an  absolute  attention — trembles  with  all 
the  sensibility  of  genius,  while  great  thoughts  and  vast 
aspirations,  hurrying  together  in  the  agitated  mind,  ob- 
struct and  confuse  the  utterance.  We  pity,  with  an 
intense  sympathy,  the  struggles  of  one  who  is  about 
to  be  famous.  Meanwhile,  perhaps,  in  some  dark  cor- 
ner or  obscure  passage,  is  the  agonized  and  heart-sick 
mother,  who  can  hardly  think,  or  hope,  or  pray,  con- 
vinced, as  far  as  she  is  conscious  of  any  thing,  that 
her  child  ought  to  succeed,  and  must  succeed,  but  suf- 
fering all  the  timid  anxiety  that  mature  years  will 
ever  bring,  and  with  the  keenest  appreciation  of  every 
difficulty  and  drawback  that  can  prevent  success. 

It  is  a  bold  figure  to  illustrate  the  feelings  of  a  monk 
by  those  of  a  mother,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
many  mothers  have  suffered  a  keener  agony  of  appre- 
hensive expectation  than  Las  Casas  and  his  brethren 
endured  at  this  and  other  similar  points  of  their  ca- 
reer. They  had  the  fullest  faith  in  God  and  the  ut- 
most reliance  upon  Him  ;  but  they  knew  that  He  acts 
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through  secondary  means,  and  how  easily,  they  doubt- 
less thought,  might  some  failure  in  their  own  prepara- 
tion— ^some  unworthiness  in  themselves— some  unfor- 
tunate conjunction  of  political  affairs  in  the  Indies — 
some  dreadful  wile  of  the  Evil  One,  frustrate  all  their 
long-enduring  hopes.  In  an  age  when  private  and  in- 
dividual success  is  made  too  much  of,  and  success  for 
others  too  little,  it  may  be  difficult  for  many  persons 
t5  imagine  the  intense  interest  with  which  these  child- 
less men  looked  forward  to  the  realization  of  their  great 
religious  enterprise — ^the  bringing  of  the  Indians  by 
peaceful  means  into  the  fold  of  Christ. 

The  merchants  were  received,  as  was  the  custom  in 
a  country  without  inns,  into  the  palace  of  the  cacique, 
where  they'met  with  a  better  reception  than  usual,  be- 
ing enabled  to  make  him  presents  of  these  new  things 
from  Castile.  They  then  set  up  their  tent,  and  began 
to  sell  their  goods  as  they  were  wont  to  do,  their  cus- 
tomers thronging  about  them  to  see  the  Spanish  nov- 
elties. When  the  sale  was  over  for  that  day,  the 
chief  men  among  the  Indians  remained  with  the  ca- 
cique to  do  him  honor.  In  the  evening  the  merchants 
asked  for  a  ^^  teplanastle^^^  an  instrument  of  music 
which  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  the  same  as  the 
Mexican  teponaztii^*  or  drum.     They  then  produced 

*  "  The  teponaztltf  which  is  used  to  this  day  among  the  Indians,  is 
cylindrical  and  hollow,  hut  all  of  wood,  having  no  s^  ahout  it,  nor 
any  opening  hut  two  slits  lengthways  in  the  middle,  parallel  to,  and  at 
a  little  distance  from  each  other.  It  is  sounded  hy  heating  the  space 
between  those  two  slits  with  two  little  sticks,  similar  to  those  which 
are  made  use  of  for  modem  drums,  only  that  their  points  are  covered 
with  ule  or  elastic  gum  to  soften  the  sound.  The  size  of  this  instru- 
ment is  various :  some  are  so  small  as  to  be  hung  about  the  neck ; 
some  of  a  middling  size ;  and  others  so  large  as  to  be  upward  of  five 
feet  long.     The  sound  which  they  jrield  is  melancholy,  and  that  of  the 
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some  timbrds  and  bells,  which  thej  had  Immght  with 
them,  and  began  to  sing  the  verses  which  the7  had 
learned  by  heart,  accompanying  themselves  on  the  mu- 
sical instruments.  The  effect  produced  was  very  great. 
The  sudden  change  of  character,  not  often  made,  from  a 
merchant  to  a  priest,  at  once  arrested  the  attention  of 
the  assemblage.  Then,  if  the  music  was  b^ond  any 
thing  that  these  Indians  had  heard,  the  words  were 
still  more  extraordinary ;  for  the  good  fathers  had  nbt 
hesitated  to  put  into  their  verses  the  questionable  as- 
sertion that  idols  were  demons,  and  the  certain  fact  that 
human  sacrifices  were  abominable.  The  main  body 
of  the  audience  was  delighted,  and  pronounced  these 
merchants  to  be  embassadors  from  new  gods. 

The  cacique,  with  the  caution  of  a  man  in  authority, 
suspended  his  judgment  until  he  had  heard  more  of 
the  matter.  The  next  day,  and  for  seven  succeeding 
days,  this  sermon  in  song  was  repeated.  In  public 
and  in  private,  the  person  who  insisted  most  on  this 
repetition  was  the  cacique ;  and  lie  expressed  a  wish 
to  fathom  the  matter^  and  to  know  the  origin  and  mean- 
ing of  these  things.  The  prudent  merchants  replied 
that  they  only  sang  what  they  had  heard ;  that  it  was 
not  their  business  to  explain  these  verses,  for  that  of- 
fice belonged  to  certain  padres  who  instructed  the  peo- 
ple. "  And  who  are  padres  f^^  asked  the  chie£  In 
answer  to  this  question,  the  merchants  painted  pictures 

largest  so  loud  that  it  may  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three 
miles.  To  the  accompaniment  of  these  instruments. . . .  the  Mexicans 
sung  their  hymns  and  sacred  music.  Their  singing  was  harsh  and 
ofifensiTe  to  European  ears ;  but  they  took  so  much  pleasure  in  it  them- 
selves, that  on  festivals  they  continued  singing  the  whole  day.  This 
was  unquestionably  the  art  in  which  the  Mexicans  were  least  success- 
fid.** — Clavigebo,  Hut.  of  Mexico^  vol.  i.,  p.  398-9,  English  transla- 
tion. 
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of  the  Dominican  monks,  in  their  robes  of  black  and 
white,  and  with  their  tonsured  heads.  The  merchants 
then  described  the  lives  of  these  padres  :  how  they 
did  not  eat  meat,  and  how  they  did  not  desire  gold,  or 
feathers,  or  cocoa ;  that  they  were  not  married,  and  had 
no  communication  with  women ;  that  night  and  day 
they  sang  the  praises  of  Grod ;  and  that  they  knelt  be- 
fcae  very  beautiful  images.  Such  were  the  persons,  the 
merchants  said,  who  could  and  would  explain  these 
couplets :  they  were  such  good  people,  and  so  ready 
to  teach,  that  if  the  cacique  were  to  send  for  them 
they  would  most  willingly  come. 

The  Indian  chief  resolved  to  see  and  hear  these  mar- 
velous men  in  black  and  white,  with  their  hair  in  the 
form  of  a  garland,  who  were  so  different  from  other 
men;  and  for  this  purpose,  when  the  merchants  re- 
turned, he  sent  in  company  with  them  a  brother  of 
his,  a  young  man  twenty-two  years  of  age,  who  was  to 
invite  the  Dominicans  to  visit  his  brother's  country, 
and  to  carry  them  presents.  The  cautious  cacique 
instructed  his  brother  to  look  well  to  the  ways  of  thesis 
padres^  to  observe  whether  they  had  gold  and  silver 
like  the  other  Christians,  and  whether  there  were  wom- 
en in  their  houses.  These  instructions  having  been 
given,  and  his  brother  having  taken  his  departure,  the 
cacique  made  large  offerings  of  incense  and  great  sac- 
rifices to  his  idols  for  the  success  of  the  embassage. 

On  the  arrival  of  this  company  at  Santiago,  Las 
Casas  and  the  Dominican  monks  received  the  young 
Indian  chief  with  every  demonstration  of  welcome ; 
and  it  need  hardly  be  said  with  what  joy  they  heard 
from  the  merchants  who  accompanied  him  of  the  suc- 
cess of  their  mission. 

While  the  Indian  prince  was  occupied  in  visiting 
02 
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the  town  of  Santiago,  the  monks  debated  among  them- 
selves what  course  they  should  pursue  in  reference  to 
the  invitation  which  they  had  received  from  the  car 
cique.  Guided  throughout  by  great  prudence,  they 
resolved  not  to  risk  the  safety  of  their  whole  body, 
but  to  send  only  one  monk  at  first  as  an  embassador 
and  explorer.  Their  choice  fell  upon  Father  Luis 
Canc6r,  who  probably  was  the  most  skilled  of  all  the 
four  in  the  language  that  was  likely  to  be  best  under- 
stood in  Tuzulutlan.  Meanwhile  the  cacique's  broth- 
er and  his  attendants  made  their  observations  on  the 
mode  of  life  of  the  monks,  who  gratified  him  and  them 
by  little  presents.  It  was  time  now  to  return ;  and 
the  whole  party,  consisting  of  Luis  Cancer,  the  ca- 
cique's brother,  his  Lidians,  and  the  four  merchants  of 
Guatemala,  set  oflF  from  Santiago  on  their  way  to  the 
cacique's  country.  Luis  Canc6r  carried  with  him  a 
present  for  the  cacique  in  fabrics  of  Castile,  and  also 
some  crosses  and  images.  The  reason  given  for  car- 
rying these  latter  is,  "  That  the  cacique  might  read  in 
them  that  which  he  might  forget  in  the  sermons  that 
would  be  preached  to  him."*  . 

The  journey  of  Father  Luis  was  a  continued  tri- 
umph. Every  where  the  difference  was  noticed  be- 
tween his  dress,  customs,  and  manners,  and  those  of 
the  Spaniards  who  had  already  been  seen  in  Tuzulu- 
tlan. When  he  came  into  the  cacique's  territory  he 
was  received  under  triumphal  arches,  and  the  ways 
were  made  clean  before  him  as  if  he  had  been  another 
Montezuma,  traversing  his  kingdom.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  cacique's  own  town,  the  chief  himsdf  came  out 

*  "  Para  qu6  leyesse  en  cHas  lo  que  de  los  sermones  que  le  avia  de 
hazer  se  le  olvidaise."— Remesal,  Hut.  de  Chapa  y  Guatemala^  lib. 
iii ,  cap.  15, 
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to  meet  Father  Luis,  and,  bending  l)efore  him,  cast 
down  his  eyes,  showing  him  the  same  mark  of  rever- 
ence that  he  would  have  shown  to  the  priests  of  that 
country.  More  substantial  and  abiding  honors  soon 
followed.  At  the  cacique's  orders  a  church  was  built, 
and  in  it  the  father  said  mass  in  the  presence  of  the 
chief,  wBo  was  especially  delighted  with  the  cleanliness 
of  the  sacerdotal  garments,  for  the  priests  of  his  own 
country,  like  those  of  Mexico,  affected  filth  and  dark- 
ness, the  fitting  accompaniments  for  a  religion  of  terror. 

Meanwhile,  Father  Luis  continued  to  explain  the 
Christian  creed,  having  always  a  most  attentive  and 
favorable  hearer  in  the  cacique.  The  good  monk  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  bring  with  him  the  written 
agreement  signed  by  the  governor,  and  he  explained 
to  the  chief  the  fevorable  conditions  that  it  contained 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Indians.  The  merchants  were 
witnesses  who  might  be  appealed  to  for  the  meaning 
of  this  document ;  and  that  they  were  faithful  to  the 
monks — ^indeed,  a  sort  of  lay  brotherhood — may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  of  their  continuing  to  chant  every 
evening  the  verses  which  had  won  for  them  at  first 
the  title  of  embassadors  firom  new  gods.  The  ca- 
cique's brother  gave  a  favorable  report  of  what  he  had 
seen  at  Santiago,  and  the  result  of  all  these  influences 
on  the  mind  of  the  Indian  chieftain  was  such  that  he 
determined  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith.  No  soon- 
er had  he  become  a  proselyte  than,  with  all  the  zeal 
and  energy  belonging  to  that  character,  he  began  to 
preach  the  new  doctrine  to  his  own  vassals.  He  was 
the  first  to  pull  down  and  to  bum  his  idols ;  and  many 
of  his  chiefs,  in  imitation  of  their  master,  likewise  be- 
came iconoclasts. 

In  a  word,  the  mission  of  Father  Luis  was  supreme- 
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fy  successful ;  and  after  he  had  visited  some  of  the 
towns  subject  to  the  converted  cacique,  he  returned, 
according  to  the  plan  that  had  been  determined  upon 
by  the  brethren,  16  the  town  of  Santiago,  where  Las 
Casas  and  the  other  monks  received  with  ineffable  de- 
light the  good  tidings  which  their  brother  had  to  com- 
municate to  them.  Even  if  the  result  of  this  mission 
be  looked  at  as  a  mere  matter  of  worldly  success,  all 
persons  of  any  power  of  sympathy  will  be  glad  to  find 
that  some  enterprise  projected  by  Las  Casa3  met  with 
its  due  reward,  and  such  a  reward,  indeed,  as  might 
well  serve  to  effitce  the  remembrance  of  the  terrible 
disaster  at  Cumand,  which  had  driven  him  from  secu- 
lar into  monastic  life.  How  often,  perhaps,  in  the  sol- 
itude of  his  cell  at  St.  Domingo,  had  he  regretted  tak- 
ing that  irremediable  step,  especially  when  he  found 
firom  letters  that  his  friends  at  court  had  not  forgotten 
him ;  and  how  often  had  he  painted  to  himself,  ac- 
cording to  the  fancies  we  all  indulge  in,  the  good  that 
he  might  have  done  had  he  taken  ^^  the  other  course." 

It  was  at  the  end  of  October,  1537,  at  the  close  of 
the  rainy  season,*  when  those  provinces  could  best  be 

*  ^  What  are  called  the  *  seasons'  under  the  tropics,  namely,  the  wet 
and  dry,  are  much  influenced  in  their  commencement  and  duration  by 
local  causes,  so  that  what  is  literally  true  of  one  place  can  (mly  be  par- 
tially so  of  another.  The  widest  differences  are,  of  course,  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  slopes  of  the  continent.  The  whole  of  Central 
America  comes  within  the  zone  of  the  northeast  trade  winds,  which, 
sweeping  across  the  Atlantic,  reach  the  continent  almost  saturated 
with  vapor.  The  portion  of  moisture  of  which  they  are  deprived  by 
the  Caribbean  islands  is  probably  again  nearly,  if  not  quite,  made  up 
in  their  passage  over  the  sea  of  the  same  name.  These  winds  are  in- 
tercepted by  the  high  mountain  centres  of  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and 
Costa  Rica,  and  the  vapor  precipitated  from  them  flows  down  to  the 
Atlantic  through  a  multitude  of  streams  and  rivers.  But  the  mount- 
ains of  Central  America  are  not  all  high  enough  to  entirely  intercept 
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traversed,  tbat  Father  Luis  returned  to  Santiago.  Las 
Casas  himself  now  resolved  to  go  into  "the  Land  of 
War,"  taking  as  a  companion  Father  Pedro  de  Angulo, 
who  also  was  well  acquainted  with  the  language  of 
that  district.  As  might  be  expected,  the  cacique 
(whom  we  shall  hereafter  call  hy  his  baptismal  name, 
Don  Juan)  received  Las  Casas  with  all  due  honors. 
Jn  the  interval  of  time  that  had  elapsed  between  the 
departure  of  Father  Luis  and  the  arrival  of  Father 
Bartholomew,  the  new  convert's  sincerity  and  energy 
had  been  sorely  tried.  Indeed,  it  was  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  this  sudden  convereaon  could  go  on  with 
all  the  success  that  had  attended  it  in  the  beginning. 
The  £rst  great  difficulty  that  he  encountered  arose  fixnn 
the  following  circumstances. 

There  happened  to  be  a  treaty  of  marriage  for  a 
daughter  of  the  Cacique  of  Coban  with  the  brother  of 
the  converted  cacique — ^that  same  brother  who  had 
visited  the  Dominicans  at  Santiago.  It  was  a  custom 
on  such  occasions  for  those  who  had  charge  of  the 
bride  to  sacrifice  certain  birds  and  animals  on  arriving 
at  the  confines  of  the  bridegroom's  territory.  Don 
Juan's  conscience  would  not  allow  even  these  innocent 

the  trade  winds.  They  are,  moreover,  broken  through  by  transverse 
valleys,  like  that  of  the  Nicaraguan  lakes  and  that  of  Comayagua  in 
Honduras.  As  a  consequence,  the  trades,  for  a  great  part  of  the  year, 
blow  entirely  across  the  continent,  reaching  the  Pacific  slope  deprived 
of  their  moisture,  and  cooled  by  a  passage  over  the  elevated  region  of 
the  interior.  Hence  result  the  great  salubrity  of  that  declivity,  the 
comparative  coolness  and  dryness  of  its  climate,  and  its  consequently 
greater  population. 

**  There  is,  properly  speaking,  no  dry  season  on  the  Atlantic  littoral 
of  Central  America.  For  about  four  months  of  the  year — from  May 
to  October — the  trades  are  intermittent ;  consequently,  less  moisture 
is  precipitated,  and  this  slope  has  then  its  nearest  approach  to  y^hoi  is 
called  the  *dry  season.'  ** — Squxbr*8  Notes  on  Central  Ameneoy  chap, 
ii.,  p.  27.    New  York,  1856. 
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sacrifices  to  be  made.  The  embassadors  from  Coban 
were  in  the  highest  degree  vexed  and  afiironted ;  but 
at  last,  after  much  consideration,  they  resolved  not  to 
break  oflF  an  alliance  with  so  powerful  a  prince  upon  a 
mere  matter  of  form,  and  the  Princess  of  Coban  was 
conducted  into  the  bridegroom's  country.  This  diffi- 
culty, therefore,  was  for  the  present  surmounted ;  but 
his  own  people  now  gave  Don  Juan  far  more  trouble 
than  the  embassadors  firom  Coban.  An  ignorant  mob 
is  sometimes  very  conservative.  Pagans,  as  the  schol- 
ar knows  from  the  derivation  of  the  name,  were  but 
the  inhabitants  of  country  villages,  whose  ignorance 
and  unimpressibility  kept  off  the  influence  of  any  new 
doctrine,  however  good.  In  Don  Juan's  territories 
similar  causes  would  produce  similar  effects,  and  there 
would  be  a  body  of  dull  and  fierce  &natics  who  would 
pride  themselves  on  being  the  last  to  quit  the  old 
heathen  ways,  and  the  slowest  to  appreciate  the  merits 
of  Christianity.  Moreover,  we  can  not  doubt  that  in 
this  case  the  unclean  priests,  seeing  their  vocation  ^- 
ing  from  them,  stirred  up  the  common  people,  who, 
thus  acted  upon,  contrived  furtively  to  bum  the  church. 
This  was  not  done  without  suspicion  of  the  embassa- 
dors from  Coban  being  concerned  in  the  matter.  The 
cacique,  however,  undaimted  by  all  this  opposition,  re- 
built the  church.  Las  Casas  and  his  brother  monk, 
Pedro  de  Angulo,  said  mass  in  it,  and  preached  in  the 
open  plain  to  the  people,  who  came  in  great  numbers, 
some  from  curiosity  and  from  favor  to  the  new  relig- 
ion, and  others  with  a  gluttonous  longing  to  devour  the 
monks,  who,  they  thought,  would  taste  well  if  flavored 
with  the  sauce  of  Chili.^     Las  Casas  and  his  compan- 

*  "  Otros  con  golosina  de  com^rselos,  pareciendolea  que  tendrian 
buen  gusto  con  salsa  de  Chile.'* — Remesal,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  16. 
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ion,  anxious  to  extend  their  knowledge  of  these  re- 
gions, traversed,  with  a  guard  of  sixty  men,  the  neigh- 
boring territories,  but  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  Don 
Juan  in  not  going  as  far  as  Coban.  The  fathers  were 
well  received  on  their  journey,  and  they  returned  to 
the  pueblo  of  Don  Juan  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1538. 

At  this  juncture  Las  Casas  and  all  lovers  of  the  In- 
dians received  a  very  seasonable  aid  from  the  court  of 
Eome.  That  accomplished  and  refined  Pope,  Paul  the 
Third  (Alexander  Farnese),  was  moved  to  a  consider- 
ation of  Indian  aflFairs  by  the  letter  before  referred  to, 
which  the  learned  Bishop  of  Tlascala  had  addressed  to 
him,  and  also  by  a  mission  sent  at  the  instance  of 
Betanzos  and  the  chief  Dominicans  in  New  Spain. 
This  mission  was  conducted  by  Father  Bernardino  de 
Minaya,  who  in  former  days  had  traveled  with  Las 
Casas  through  Guatemala  and  Nicaragua.  The  Pope 
answered  the  requisitions  of  the  bishop  and  the  monks 
in  the  most  favorable  and  forcible  manner,  and  must 
have  shown  a  rapidity  in  giving  this  answer  which  his 
holiness — who  was  celebrated  for  delay  in  business,* 
usually  waiting  for  some  happy  conjuncture  of  afiairs 
— ^was  seldom  known  to  manifest.  He  issued  a  brief, 
founded  on  the  great  text  Euntes  docete  omnes  gen- 
tes,  in  which  he  declared  in  the  most  absolute  manner 
the  fitness  of  the  Indians  for  receiving  Christianity, 
considering  them,  to  use  the  words  of  the  brief,  "  as 
veritable  men,  not  only  capable  of  receiving  the 
Christian  faith,  but,  as  we  have  learned,  most  ready 
to   embrace  that   faith. "f     He   also  pronounced  in 

♦  See  Rankers  History  of  the  Popes,  yol.  i.,  book  iii.,  p.  247,  Mrs. 
Austin^g  translation, 
t  "  Attendentcs  Indos  ipsos,  utpote  veros  Jiomines,  pon  9oli|m  Chris- 
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yery  strong  language  against  their  being  i^uoed  into 
slavery.* 

Nor  was  Paul  the  Third  content  with  issuing  this 
brie^  but  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Toledo,  the  Primate  of  Spain,  in  which  his  holiness 
said,  **  It  has  come  to  our  knowledge  that  our  dearest 
son  in  Christ,  Charles,  the  ever  august  Emperor  of  tlie 
Bomans,  King  of  Castile  and  Leon,  in  order  to  repress 
those  who,  boiling  over  with  cupidity,  bear  an  inhuman 
mind  against  the  human  race,  has  by  public  edict  for- 
bidden all  his  subjects  from  making  slaves  of  the  West- 
em  and  Southern  Indians,  or  depriving  them  of  their 

goods,  "t 

The  Pope  then  pronounced  a  sentence  of  excom- 
munication of  the  most  absolute  kind^  against  all  those 
who  should  reduce  the  Indians  to  slavery,  or  deprive 
them  of  their  goods. 

The  men  who  throw  themselves  most  earnestly  into 
public  affairs,  if  they  meet  with  terrible  rebuffs,  have, 

tiante  Fidei  capaces  existere,  sed,  ut  nobis  innotait,  ad  fidem  ipeam 
promptiflsim^  currere." — ^Rembsal,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  16. 

*  **  Jmb  libertate  et  dominio  hujusmodi  uti  et  potiri,  et  gandere,  li- 
ber^ et  licit^  posse,  nee  in  senritutem  redigi  debere. . . .  Datum  Roms 
Anno  Domini  millessimo  quingentessimo  trigessimo  septimo,  quarto 
nonas  Junii,  Pontificatus  nostii  anno  tertio." — Remesal,  Hist,  de  Chi- 
apa  y  Gttatemala,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  16.  See  also  Concilios  MexicanoSf  VHk 
!.,  tit.  4,  sect 

t  '*Ad  nostrum  siquidem  pervenit  auditum,  qu6d  cbarissimus  in 
Gbristo  filius  noster  Carolus  Romanorum  Imperator  semper  Augustus, 
qui  etiam  CasteUe  et  Legionis  Rex  existit,  ad  reprimendos  eos,  qui 
cupiditate  sstuantes  contra  bumanum  genus  inhumanum  gerunt  ani- 
mum,  publico  edicto  omnibus  sibi  subditis  prohibuit,  ne  quisquam  Oc- 
cidentales  aut  Meridionales  Indos  in  senritutem  redigere,  aut  bonis  suis 
privare  presumant." — Remesal,  Hist,  de  Chiapa  y  Gv4Uemalaf  lib.  iiL, 
cap.  17. 

t  **  Sub  excommuhicationis  late  sententiie  poend,  si  sec^  feceiint^ 
eo  ipso  incurrenda." — Remesal,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  17. 
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on  the  other  hand,  at  rare  intervals,  signal  jojs  and 
triumphs — ^triumphs  unknown  to  those  who  commit 
theur  hopes  to  private  ventures  only.  ^  Thus  it  fared 
with  Las  Casas  on  the  present  occasion.  His  delight 
on  the  arrival  in  the  Indies  of  these  missives  from  the 
Pope  was  very  keen ;  and  he  soon  found  a  practical 
way  of  expressing  it,  by  translating  the  brief  into 
Spanish,  and  sending  it  to  many  parts  of  the  Indies, 
in  order  that  the  monks  might  notify  its  contents  to 
the  lay  colonists. 

In  his  own  particular  mission,  however.  Las  Casas 
found  something  else  beyond  the  Papal  declaration  of 
freedom  that  was  wanting,  and  without  which  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Indians  of  Tuzulutlan  could  not,  in  his 
opinion,  be  secured.  According  to  a  proposition  which 
he  maintained  most  stoutly,  it  appeared  to  him  that, 
for  any  nation  to  receive  a  law,  two  conditions  were 
necessary :  first,  that  there  should  be  a  pueblo^  by 
which  he  means  a  collection  of  families ;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  nation  should  have  perfect  liberty ;  for,  not 
being  free,  he  says,  they  can  not  form  part  of  a  com- 
munity.* This  last  is  a  great  doctrine.  The  ar- 
guments of  Las  Casas  were  founded  upon  Biblical  his- 
tory— as,  for  instance,  that  God  gave  no  law  in  the 
time  of  Abraham,  because  there  was  no  community, 
but  a  single  household  only.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  Israelites  were  in  Egypt,  although  they 
formed  a  great  community,  they  received  no  law,  be- 
cause they  were  captives.  God  gave  the  law  only 
when  the  two  conditions  were  combined — ^namely,  the 
existence  of  a  community,  and  freedom  for  the  peo- 

*  "  Poique  no  siendo  libres  no  pneden  ser  parte  de  pueblo." — ^Rb- 
iiB»Ai^  Hi»l,  de  Chiapa  y  OuaUmtda,  lib.  iii.,cap.  17. 
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pie  who  dwelt  in  it.  Now,  looking  around  him  in  Tu- 
zulutlan,  Las  Casas  found  the  element  of  liberty*  suf' 
ficiently  developed,  but  that  of  the  existence  of  com- 
munities lamentably  deficient.  The  Indians,  under 
the  government  of  his  friend,  the  Cacique  Don  Juan, 
were  scattered  ovot  the  country  in  very  small  villages, 
seldom  consisting  of  so  many  as  six  houses,  and  these 
villages  were  generally  more  than  "a  musket-shot" 
apart.  This  state  of  things  seemed  to  him  intolerable, 
and  certainly,  with  a  view  to  instruction,  it  was  so. 
But  instruction  and  preservation  are  different  things ; 
and  it  was  afterward  found  that  collecting  the  Indians 
together  in  settlements  did  not  always  favor  their  pres- 
ervation. 

One  evil  effect  of  these  settlements  was,  that  it  ex- 
posed the  Indians  to  the  attack  of  contagious  diseases, 
like  the  small-pox,  which,  being  caught  from  a  strong 
people,  the  Spaniards,  was  a  strong  disease,  and  car- 
ried off  the  infirmly-constituted  Indians  by  thousands. 
In  reference  to  this  subject,  a  Mexican  ecclesiastic, 
writing  a  century  afterward,  quotes  with  great  signifi- 
cance a  common  Spanish  proverb,  "If  the  stone  strikes 
against  the  earthen  jar,  woe  to  the  jar ;  and  if  the  jar 
strikes  against  the  stone,  woe  not  the  less  to  the  jar.^f 
We  can  not  wonder,  however,  that  Las  Casas,  whose 
first  aim  at  this  period  was  conversion,  should  have 
insisted  so  much  upon  collecting  the  people  into  pue- 
hloSy  as  it  enabled  them  to  hear  mass  and  to  receive 

*  *'  Hallando  en  la  Provincia  donde  andava,  lo  primero,  que  era  la 
libertad,  solo  faltava  lo  segundo — de  juntar  los  naturales  en  pueblos, 
para  que  viviendo  en  comunidad  recibiessen  mejor  la  ley  de  Christo  nue- 
stro  Senor." — Remesal,  HUt.  de  Chiapa  y  Chiatemcda^  lib.  iii.,  cap.  17. 

t  "  Que  si  la  piedra  da  en  el  cantaro,  mal  para  el  cantaro :  y  si  el 
cantaro  da  en  la  piedra,  mal  tambien  para  el  cantaro." — Davila  Pa- 
DiLLA,  lib.  i.,  cap.  33,  p.  103. 
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the  sacraments.  But  the  Tuzulutlans  were  not  at  all 
of  one  mind.  They  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  quitting 
the  spots  where  thej  had  been  bom — their  forests, 
their  mountains,  and  their  clefts — ^for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  pueblo^  which  could  not  unite  in  itself  the 
peculiarities  of  each  man's  birth-place,  and  would  be 
likely  to  be  chosen  with  a  view  to  dull  convenience 
mainly.  This  measure,  therefore,  second  only  in  diffi- 
culty to  that  of  winning  a  people  from  a  nomadic  state 
to  one  of  settled  habitation,  was  hard  to  eflFect  in  Tu- 
zulutlan.  Though  Las  Casas  was  seconded  in  all  his 
efforts  by  the  cacique,  the  people  were  almost  inclined 
to  take  up  arms.  At  last,  after  great  labor  and  suffer- 
ings, Las  Casas  and  Pedro  de  Angulo  contrived  to 
make  a  beginning  of  a  settlement  at  a  place  ^  called 
Babinal,  having  wisely  chosen  a  spot  which  some  few 
Indians,  at  least,  were  s(ttached  to,  as  Babinal  had  been 
inhabited  before.  There  they  built  a  church,  and  there 
they  preached  and  taught  the  people,  teaching  not  only 
spiritual  things,  but  manual  arts,  and  having  to  instruct 
their  flock  in  the  elementary  processes  of  washing  and 
dressing.*  These  good  fathers  were  not  of  that  school 
which  holds  that  this  life,  God's  gift,  is  to  be  left  un- 
comely because  the  next  is  to  be  sublime. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  Indians  at  first  regarded  the 
mass  rather  as  a  religious  ceremony  which  was  new  to 
them  than  for  what,  as  Eemesal  says,  ^'that  most 
divine  sacrifice  in  itself  is."t  But  it  must  have  had  its 
attractions  ;  and  the  active,  kindly  teaching  of  Broth- 

*  "  . . .  .de  lo  que  les  enseuavan  de  cosas  manuales,  como  labarse^y 
restirse,  y  otras  cosas." — ^Remesal,  Hist,  de  Chiapa  y  Guatemala,  lib. 
iii.,  cap.  17. 

t  "  Mas  miravan  por  ceremonia  para  ellos  tan  nueva,  que  por  lo  que 
en  61  es  aquel  divinissimo  Sacrificio.'*— -Remesal,  Hist,  de  Chiapa  y 
Guatemala,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  17. 
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er  Bartholomew  and  Brother  Pedro  about  things  the 
Indians  could  understand  must^iave  given  weight  and 
influence  to  their  words  in  all  matters.  The  town  be- 
gan to  grow,  one  Indian  family  attracting  another,  un- 
til, at  last,  a  hundred  families  were  collected  together. 

This  strange  experiment  of  forming  a  pueblo  was 
not  likely  to  go  unnoticed  long,  and  accordingly  the 
inhabitants  of  Eabinal  found  their  neighbors  of  Coban 
stealing  in  to  see  this  new  mode  of  life.  It  seems 
that  their  impressions  of  it  were  favorable,  for  Luis 
Cancer  who  had  been  sent  for  by  Las  Casas  to  aid  in 
founding  the  town,  took  occasion  now  to  penetrate  as 
far  as  Coban,  and,  finding  himself  well  received,  and 
that  the  Indians  there  listened  with  pleasure  to  what 
he  told  them  of  the  Christian  faith,  returned  to  Rabinal 
more  contented,  it  is  said,  than  if  he  had  discovered 
very  rich  mines  of  silver  and  of  gold.  His  joy  was 
shared  by  Las  Casas  and  Pedro  de  Angulo,  and  they  all 
commenced  with  great  vigor  studying  the  language  of 
Coban.  Each  success  was  with  these  brave  monks  a 
step  gained  for  continued  exertion. 

The  little  town  of  Eabinal,  which  consisted  of  five 
hundred  inhabil^ts,  having  now  been  put  into  some 
kind  of  order.  Las  Casas  and  Pedro  de  Angulo  resolved 
to  return  to  Guatemala,  for  the  purpose  of  concerting 
measures  with  the  bishop  for  the  further  spread  of  the 
faith  in  those  parts.  Las  Casas  bethought  him  of  tak- 
ing back  with  them  their  principal  convert,  the  Cacique 
Don  Juan.  It  was  not  found  diflScult  to  induce  the 
cacique  to  accompany  the  fathers,  but  they  were  obliged 
to  persuade  him  to  reduce  his  retinue,  which  he  would 
have  made  very  large,  as  they  feared  that  any  injury 
or  aflTront  winch  any  Indian  in  the  chief's  train  might 
meet  with  would  bring  down  a  torrent  of  trouble  and 
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reproaches  upon  themselYes,  and  they  thonght  that, 
the  smaller  the  number  of  Indians,  the  less  chance 
there  would  be  of  any  thing  untoward  happening  be- 
tween them  and  the  Spaniards  of  Santiago.  Finally, 
the  fathers  and  the  Cacique  Don  Juan,  with  a  moder- 
ate number  of  attendants,  set  off  on  their  journey,  leav- 
ing Luis  Canc6r  in  charge  of  the  Christianized  town 
of  Babinal. 

Las  Casas  had  given  due  notice  to  his  friends  at 
Santiago  of  his  intended  return,  and  also  of  what  nota-^ 
ble  company  was  coming  with  him.  Sodrigo  de  La- 
drada,  the  only  monk  left  in  the  convent  of  the  Do- 
minicans at  Santiago,  did  the  best  he  could  to  prepare 
their  poor  house  for  the  reception  of  the  chief  and  his 
retinue,  by  adding  huts  to  it  and  collecting  midze. 

It  was  with  more  deUght,  and  certainly  with  more 
reason  for  being  delighted  than  many  a  Roman  con- 
queror has  had  on  the  day  of  his  ascent  to  the  Capitol, 
that  Las  Casas  and  his  brother  monk  brought  the  Ca- 
cique Don  Juan  to  their  humble  monastery.  The  mo- 
ment they  had  arrived,  the  Bishop  o£  Guatemala  hur- 
ried forth  to  welcome  the  good  fathers,  and  also  to  sa- 
lute the  Indian  chief.  As  the  bishop  knew  the  lan- 
guage very  well,  he  was  able  to  conduct  the  reception 
with-  all  fitting  courtesy,  and  also  to  discourse  with 
the  new  convert  about  religious  matters,  upon  which 
the  bishop  found  him  well  informed. 

The  bishop,  being  much  pleased  at  this  interview, 
felt  sure  the  governor  would  be  no  less  so;  and  he 
sent  a  message,  begging  his  lordship  (Alvarado  had  re- 
turned from  Spain)  to  come  and  join  them.  The  gov- 
ernor came  forthwith.  Now  Alvarado,  though  a  fierce 
and  cruel  personage,  knew  (which  seems  to  have  been 
a  gift  of  former  days)  when  he  saw  a  man.     Believing 
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still  in  aristocracies,  there  are  some  modem  people 
who  seem  to  have  lost  the  power  of  discerning  the 
real  aristocrat. 

When,  however,  the  bold  adelantado  met  the  ca- 
cique, the  Indian  chieftain's  air  and  manner,  his  re- 
pose, the  gravity  and  modesty  of  his  countenance,  his 
severe  look  and  weighty  speech,  won  so  instantaneous- 
ly upon  the  Spaniard,  that,  having  nothing  else  at 
hand,  he  took  oflF  his  own  plumed  hat  and  put  it  on 
the  head  of  the  cacique.  The  soldiers  who  stood 
around  wondered  and  murmured  at  the  strange  fact 
that  a  lieutenant  governor  of  the  Emperor  should  take 
his  own  hat  off,  and  put  it,  as  they  said,  on  a  dog  of 
an  Indian.  But  Alvarado  was  not  a  man  to  care  for 
their  mtirmurs,  and  so,  on  some  ensuing  day,  far  from 
showing  less  favor  to  the  grave  cacique,  he  placed  the 
Indian  between  himself  and  the  bishop,  and  they  trar- 
versed  the  town  together,  the  governor  having  pre- 
viously ordered  the  merchants  to  display  their  goods 
to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  fhe  bishop  having  told 
them  that,  if  the  cacique  should  seem  to  take  a  fancy 
to  any  thing,  they  should  offer  it  to  him,  and  he,  the 
bishop,  would  be  answerable  for  the  payment.  But 
those  whom  we  call  savages,  and  people  of  the  highest 
breeding  in  civilized  life,  alike  pride  themselves  Upon 
the  coolness  and  composure  with  which  they  regard 
any  new  thing  that  may  be  offered  for  their  wonder  or 
their  admiration.  The  cacique  walked  through  the 
tents  of  the  Guatemalan  merchants  with  such  gravity 
and  apparent  indifference  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  goods 
he  saw  were  no  novelty  to  him — "  as  if,  indeed,  he 
had  been  bom  in  Milan."  Finding  that  he  did  not 
seem  to  admire  any  thing  particularly,  the  governor 
and  the  bishop  changed  their  tactics,  and  began  to 
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press  articles  of  valae  upon  him ;  but  he  would  not 
receive  any  of  them.  At  last  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
an  image  of  "  Our  Lady,*^  and  condescended  to  ask 
what  that  was.  The  bishop  informed  him ;  when  the 
Indian  remarked  that  the  bishop's  words  agreed  with 
what  i!t\&  padres  had  told  him.  The  bishop  then  or- 
dered the  image  to  be  taken  down,  and  begged  the  ca- 
cique to  accept  it.  The  cacique  seemed  pleased  with 
this,  and  received  the  image  on  his  knees.  He  then 
delivered  it  to  one  of  his  principal  attendants,  ordering 
him  to  carry  it  with  much  veneration.  The  chieftain's 
suite,  not  so  dignified  and  self-restrained  as  their  mas- 
ter, were  pleased  at  receiving  little  presents ;  and,  after 
a  short  stay  at  Santiago,  they  all  returned  into  their 
own  country,  accompanied  by  Las  Casas  and  Ladrada, 
who  were  anxious  to  continue  the  good  work  they  had 
begun,  and,  if  possible,  to  go  together  into  the  territory 
of  Coban.  This  they  succeeded  in  doing,  and  they 
found  the  people  of  that  country  very  ready  to  receive 
them.  They  found,  also,  that  it  was  well  governed, 
and  that  the  sacrifices  were  less  offensive  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  Indies.* 

Las  Casas  and  his  companions  were  not  left  long  to 
investigate  this  part  of  the  country,  as  they  were  re- 
called by  their  brethren  at  Santiago,  who  told  them 
^^  that  certain  good  thoughts  had  occurred  to  the  Bish- 
op of  Guatemala,  who  wished  to  communicate  them  to 
Brother  Bartholomew  and  his  companions."  They 
accordingly  returned  to  Santiago  in  the  beginning  of 
May,  1539. 

When  they  were  all  met  together  in  junta,  they 

*  "  Hallando  bus  republicas  de  mas  concierto  y  de  mejores  leyes,  y 
la  gcnte  mas  religiosa  y  de  menos  abominables  sacrificios  que  avia  en  to- 
das  las  ladias/'-^RBiusAL,  HuU  de  Chitepa  y  GuaUm.,  lib,  iii.,  cap.  18. 
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found  that  the  business  upon  which  the  bishop  wished 
to  confer  with  them  was  the  paucity  of  ecclesiastics  in 
th&t  diocesci  to  remedj  which  defect  he  stated  his  in- 
tention of  sending  to  Spain.  He  mentioned  also  that 
for  this  purpose  he  had  collected  some  money,  and 
was  ready  to  apply  some  more  which  he  had  in  die 
hands  of  an  agent  at  Seville.  Bis  present  difficuliy 
was  in  the  selection  of  a  person  to  whom  he  might  in- 
trust this  business,  and  he  b^ged  the  assembled 
churchmen  to  help  him  to  decide  that  point.  There 
was  also  a  chapter  of  their  order  about  to  be  held  at 
Mexico,  and  the  clergy  of  Guatemala  must  be  repre- 
sented there.  It  was  soon  agreed  that  Las  Casas  and 
Ladrada  should  go  to  Spain,  and  that  Luis  Canc6r  and 
Pedro  de  Angulo  should  attend  the  chapter  at  Mexico. 
They  lost  no  time  in  setting  out  upon  their  journey. 
The  two  monks  who  were  to  attend  the  chapter  took 
the  road  by  the  sea-shore,  which  passed  through  Soco- 
nnsco.  Las  Casas  and  Ladrada  went  by  Babinal  and 
Coban,  an  arduous  imdertakiDg,  but  one  which  they 
thought  necessaiy  in  order  to  reassure  their  friendly 
Indians,  who  would  otherwise  be  dismayed  by  their 
absence.  And,  in  truth,  the  Cacique  Don  Juan  was 
greatly  disheartened  when  Las  Casas  and  Ladrada  came 
into  Ids  country,  and  told  him  that  they  were  going  to 
Spain.  He  feared  that  the  surrounding  tribes,  many 
of  whom  were  displeased  with  him  for  becoming  a  con- 
vert to  Christianity,  would  now,  in  the  absence  of  his 
protectors,  the  monks,  no  longer  hesitate  to  make  war 
upon  him.  They  consoled  him  with  the  promise  of  a 
quick  return,  and  he  accompanied  them  to  the  bounds 
of  his  own  country,  fiimishing  them  with  an  escort  who 
were  to  see  them  safe  as  far  as  Chiapa.* 

*  That  the  cacique  lemained  trae  to  the  faith^  and  was  zealous  in 
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Thus  the  Dominican  monastery  at  Guatemala  was 
again  left  desolate.  Certainly  this  monkish  fraternity 
was  no  pedantic  institution,  which  could  not  conform 
itself  to  the  wants  and  the  necessities  of  the  people 
among  whom  its  lot  was  cast.  A  faithful  layman 
took  charge  of  the  convent,  probably  with  such  orders 
as  had  been  given  many  years  ago,  on  a  similar  occa- 
sion, by  Betanzos,  to  open  the  convent  church  to  any 
one  who  wished  to  pray  there ;  and  this  lay  friend  of 
the  monastery  employed  his  leisure,  somewhat  as  the 
other  laymen  had  done,  in  preparing  unbumt  bricks 
for  the  future  building  materials  of  the  monastery. 

The  four  monks  reached  Mexico  safely,  and  were 
very  kindly  received  by  Domingo  de  Betanzos.  A 
chapter  of  the  Dominicans  was  held  on  the  24th 
day  of  August,  1539 ;  and,  though  the  demand  for 

the  cause  of  the  monks,  may  be  seen  from  a  transaction  which  took 
place  many  years  afterward — ^in  the  year  1555. 

*'  Sabida,  pues,  la  cruel  barbaridad  de  los  Idolatras  en  toda  aquella 
Tierra,  el  Indio  Don  Juan  Cazique,  GoTernador  de  la  Vera-Paz,  tomo 
tan  por  su  quenta  la  Tengan^a  de  la  Muerte  de  los  Religiosos,  que  con 
las  compafiias  de  bus  Indies,  acaudillandolos  el  en  Persona,  empezo  a 
guerrear  crudamente  a  los  Acalanes,  y  Lacandones,  dandoles  Batallas 
en  los  Montes,  y  haziendoles  Entradas  hasta  sus  propios  Pueblos  de  la 
Provincia  de  Acalan,  y  d  los  de  Puchutla,  y  Lacandon,  matando  a  mu- 
chos  de  ellos,  y  talandoles  sus  Sembrados,  y  Milperias.  {Mtlpena,  from 
mUpOf  arable  land.) 

"  Y  dezia  publicamente  a  todos,  y  en  especial  a  los  Padres  del  Con- 
vento  de  Santo  Domingo  de  Cohan :  Que  no  descansaria  su  Cora^on, 
ni  tendria  sossiego  alguna,  hasta  que  acabasse  de  raiz  con  todos  los 
Acalanes,  y  Lacandones,  en  satisfacion,  y  vengan9a  de  la  Muerte,  que 
avian  dado  al  Padre  Prior  Fray  Domingo  de  Vico,  y  al  Padre  Fray 
Andres  Lopez,  su  Companero :  Tan  excessive  era  el  amor,  que  al 
Padre  Prior  tenia )  y  tal  el  dolor,  que  labro  en  su  sentimiento  la  ale- 
vosa  Muerte  que  a  los  dos  dieron  aquellos  Barbaros !" — Juan  ds  Vil- 
LAGUTiBRRE  Soto-Mayor,  HistoTta  dc  la  Conquista  de  la  Provincia  de 
el  Itzaj  lib.  i.,  cap.  10. 

I.  assume  that  the  Cacique  Don  Juan  is  the  same  as  the  one  men- 
tioned in  the  text.     It  might  have  been  his  successor. 

Vol.  III.— P 
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Christian  instruction  was  very  urgent  in. Mexico,  the 
chapter,  having  been  informed  of  the  proceedings  in 
Guatemala  and  "the  Land  of  War,"  determined  that 
four  monks  and  two  novices  should  be  appointed  to 
go  to  Guatemala ;  that  Pedro  de  Angulo  should  be 
named  as  vicar  of  the  Dominican  convent  at  Guate- 


mala, and  that  Las  Casas,  with  Ladrada  and  Luis 
Cancer,  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  Spain.  lias  Casas 
and  his  companions  accordingly  pursued  their  way  to 
the  mother  country. 

We  are  left  in  no  doubt  of  the  activity  of  Brother 
Bartholomew  after  he  had  arrived  at  the  Spanish  court, 
for  there  are  a  number  of  royal  orders  and  letters  about 
this  period  all  bearing  upon  the  conversion  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Tuzulutlan.     Thftre  is  an  order  sanction- 
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ing  the  promise  which  had  been  made  on  the  Emper- 
or's part,  that  no  lay  Spaniard  should  enter  that  prov- 
ince within  five  years,  unless  with  the  permission  of 
the  Dominican  monks.  There  are  letters,  addressed, 
by  command  of  the  Emperor,  to  each  of  the  principal 
caciques  of  "  the  Land  of  War"  who  had  favored  the 
Dominicans,  in  which  letters  Charles  thanks  them  for 
what  they  had  done,  and  charges  them  to  continue  in 
the  same  course.*  There  are  orders  to  the  Governor 
of  Guatemala  to  favor  these  caciques  in  their  endeav- 
ors to  help  the  Dominican  monks,  and  instructions  to 
the  Governor  of  Mexico  to  allow  Indians  to  be  taken 
from  that  province  by  the  Dominican  monks,  if  they 
should  find  such  Indians  useful  in  their  entry  into 
Tuzulutlan.  Music,  the  means  by  which  Las  Casas 
and  his  firiends  had  accomplished  so  much  good,  was 
not  forgotten;  and  the  Emperor  commands  the  head 
of  the  Franciscans  in  New  Spain  to  allow  some  of 
the  Indians  who  could  play  and  sing  church  music 
in  the  monasteries  of  that  orderf  to  be  taken  by  Las 
Casas  into  the  province  of  Tuzidutlan.  And,  finally, 
there  is  a  general  order  to  the  authorities  in  America 
to  punish  those  who  should  transgress  the  provisions 

*  The  letter  of  tbe  Emperor  to  one  of  the  caciqueB  commences  thus : 
**  El  Rey. — Don  Jorge,  Principal  del  Paeblo  de  Tegpanatitan,  que  es 
en  la  Provincia  de  Guatemala.  Por  relacion  de  fray  Bartolome  de  las 
Casas  e  sido  informado,  que  aveys  travajado  en  pacificar,  y  traer  de 
paz,  Io8  natorales  de  las  PrOTincias  de  Ta9ulntlan,  que  estavan  de 
guerra,  y  el  favor  y  aynda  que  para  ello  aveys  dado  al  dicho  fray  Bar- 
tolome de  las  Casas,  y  fray  Pedro  de  Angulo,  y  d  los  otros  Religiosos 

que  en  ello  han  entendido Oct.  17, 1540." — Remesal,  Hist. 

de  Chiapa  y  Guatemala^  Ub.  iii.,  cap.  31. 

t  "  Algunos  Indios  que  supiessen  tafier  ministriles  altos,  e  chirimias, 
e  sacabuches,  e  flautas,  e  algunos  cantores  de  los  que  ay  en  los  Monas- 
teries de  vuestra  'Orden." — ^Remesal,  Hist,  de  Chiapa  y  Guatemala, 
lib.  iii.,  caqp.  21. 
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which  had  been  made  in  favor  of  Las  Casas  and  his 
Dominicans. 

We  learn  from  one  of  these  letters  who  were  the 
chiefs  that  favored  the  introduction  of  Christianitjr, 
and  the  names  of  their  provinces,  which  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  history,  and  perhaps  to  the  ethnol- 
ogy of  Central  America.  They  were  Don  Juan,  gov- 
ernor (so  he  is  called)  of  the  town  of  Atitlan,  Don 
Jorge,  principal  of  the  town  of  Tecpanatitan,  Don 
Miguel,  principal  of  the  town  of  Zizicaztenango,  and 
Don  Gaspar,  principal  of  the  town  of  Tequizistlan. 

The  business  of  Las  Casas  at  court  was  finished, 
and  the  monks,  for  whose  sustenance  the  good  Bishop 
of  Guatemala  had  provided,  were  ready  to  leave  Spain, 
when  the  President  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies  de^ 
tained  Las  Casas,  in  order  that  he  might  assist  at  cer- 
tain councils  which  were  about  to  be  held  concerning 
the  government  of  the  Indies.  This  is  the  second 
time  within  a  short  period  that  we  have  seen  the  au- 
thorities in  Spain  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
local  knowledge  and  experience  of  eminent  persons 
who  had  lived  in  the  Indies. 

The  monks  chosen  to  aid  in  the  conversion  of  Gua- 
temala consisted  of  Franciscans  and  Dominicans.  The- 
Dominicans  were  detained  in  Spain,  as  Las  Casas  was 
their  vicar-general.  But  the  Franciscans  were  sent 
on,  and  with  them  went  Luis  Cancer,  carrying  all  the 
letters  and  royal  orders  relating  to  the  province  of  Tu- 
zulutlan,  stiH  called  "  the  Land  of  War,"  but  which 
now  deserved  that  name  less  than  any  part  of  the  In- 
dies. Before  sailing,  a  very  solemn  proclamation  was 
made  on  the  steps  of  the  Cathedral  at  Seville  of  that 
royal  order  which  sternly  forbade  the  entrance  for  the 
present  of  any  lay  Spaniards  into  the  favored  province 
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of  Tuzulutlan.  This  was  a  precaution  adopted  by 
Las  Casas,  who  well  knew  that  the  provincial  govern- 
ors, though  they  kissed  the  royal  orders  very  dutifully, 
and  were  wont  to  put  them,  after  the  Eastern  fashion, 
npon  their  beads,  with  every  demonstration  of  respect, 
were  extremely  dexterous  in  disobeying  them,  on  the 
pretext  that  his  majesty  had  been  misinformed,  or  had 
been  informed  in  a  left-hand  manner  {siniestramente). 
Las  Casas,  therefore,  was  anxious  to  give  all  possible 
publicity  to  this  royal  order  in  Spain,  where  its  valid- 
ity could  not  be  denied. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

DISCOVERT    TO    THE    NORTH    OP    MEXICO.— DEATH    OP   A3> 

VARADO. EARTHQUAKE    AT    GUATEMALA. GUATEMALA 

GOVERNED   BY  AN  AUDIENCIA. 

THE  history  of  Guatemala  is  not  so  poor  and  infer- 
tile as  to  be  included  in  the  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  monks  of  its  only  monastery,  deeply 
interesting  as  those  proceedings  are.  The  conversion 
of  the  natives  of  Tuzulutlan  did  not  probably  excite 
much  attention  among  the  inhabitants  of  Santiago  aft- 
er their  first  astonishment  at  the  successful  beginning 
of  that  conversion,  and  when  their  mocking  laughter 
was  no  longer  applicable.  Not  that  we  must  imagine 
them  to  have  been  silenced.  A  prophet  of  ill,  having 
all  time  before  him,  and  most  human  afiairs  admitting 
of  frequent  reverses,  holds  a  secure  position ;  and,  when 
controverted  by  facts  as  to  the  present  time,  has  only, 
with  an  air  of  increased  wisdom  corresponding  with  the 
increased  distance  of  his  foresight,  to  prophesy  larger 
evils  at  more  advanced  periods.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, however,  the  men  who  had  laughed  at  or  proph- 
esied against  Las  Casas  had  enough  to  occupy  their 
attention  in  their  own  affairs,  for  the  infant  colony  at 
Guatemala  had  been  any  thing  but  flourishing.  The 
town  of  Santiago  was  torn  by  those  small  yet  vexa- 
tious disputes  which  infest  a  colony,  and  these  colo- 
nies in  America  labored  under  the  additional  difficulty 
arising  fi-om  their  inhabitants  being,  for  the  most  part, 
a  community  of  conquerors.     Every  private  soldier 
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liad  become  a  person  of  some  importance ;  and,  con- 
templating the  great  achievements  that  he  had  taken 
part  in,  each  one,  it  is  said,  thought  that  he  alone  had 
gained  New  Spain  for  tlie  Emperor.*  Thus,  magni- 
fying his  own  merits  and  diminishing  those  of  others, 
every  Spanish  colonist  was  a  man  who  had^  a  griev- 
ance. This  spirit  of  discontent  might  have  been  con- 
trolled, and  frequently  was  so,  by  a  wise  and  just  gov- 
ernor ;  but  in  this  colony  of  Guatemala,  the  governor, 
Pedro  de  Alvarado,  had  acted  with  so  little  care  in  giv- 
ing encomiendas^^  that  even  he  himself  confessed,  on 
the  occasion  of  some  petition  on  the  subject  being  pre-- 
sented  to  the  town  council,  that  "he  had  been  de- 
ceived, and  had  erred  much,  when  he  had  divided  the 
lands  among  his  people,  on  which  account  he  admitted 
that  many  persons  had  a  just  grievance  to  complain 

Then  the  artisans  in  such  a  colony  were  a  most  dif- 
ficult body  to  deal  with,  as  from  artisans  they  had  been 
developed  with  more  than  tropical  rapidity  of  growth 
into  aristocrats.  Moreover,  where  wealth  had  been  so 
suddenly  and  largely  acquired,  gaming,  a  favorite  vice 
among  the  Spaniards,  was  sure  to  flourish  largely.  In 
such  a  community  almost  every  thing  was  fluent, 
nothing  consolidated.  The  following  fact  strikingly 
exemplifies  this  want  of  fixity.  Men  who  have  been 
habituated  to  power,  or  even  who  have  once  enjoyed 
it,  seldom  like  any  other  bilt  an  official  life ;  but  in 
Guatemala  regidores  were  seen  to  lay  down  their  of- 

*  ^  Cada  uno  entendia  que  el  solo  gano  al  Key  la  Nueya  Espafia.** 
— Remesal,  Hist,  de  Chiapa  y  Guatemala^  lib.  iv.,  cap.  4. 

t  "  Que  a  el  le  constava  ser  assi  lo  que  la  peticion  dezia,  y  que  el  se 
avia  engafiado  y  errado  mucho  quando  repartio  la  tierra,  por  lo  qual 
justamente  muchos  estavan  agraviados." — ^Rbmesal,  Hist,  de  Chiapa 
y  Guatemala^  lib.  iv.,  cap.  4. 
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fices  that  they  might  be  free  to  go  where  they  listed. 
The  governor  himself  afforded  an  example  of  restless 
enterprise,  which  no  doubt  was  readily  followed. 

The  Indians  suffered  much  from  every  thing  which 
tended  to  make  the  colony  an  ill-ordered  state,  and 
they  seem  to  have  had  a  particular  dread  of  Alvarado's 
cruelty.  They  were  known  to  have  fled  in  large  num- 
bers on  the  rumor  of  his  coming  back  from  any  of  his 
numerous  journeys,  when  they  doubtless  feared  that 
they  would  be  seized  upon  for  ship-building,  in  which 
kind  of  work  they  suffered  greatly.  Las  Casas  says 
that  Alvarado,  when  he  was  accompanied  by  large  bod- 
ies of  Indian  troops,  permitted  cannibalism  in  his  camp, 
an  accusation  which  has  hardly  been  brought  against 
any  other  commander.  The  Bishop  of  Guatemala, 
an  intimate  and  affectionate  friend  of  Alvarado's  (who, 
with  all  bis  careless  atrocity,  seems  to  have  had  some- 
thing about  him  which  attached  men),  informs  the  Em- 
peror, in  a  letter  bearing  date  the  20th  of  January, 
1539,  that  now  was  not  the  time  for  the  Indians  to 
pay  any  such  things  as  tithes,  for  what  they  gave  their 
masters  was  as  much  as  they  could  pay.  **  They  are 
most  poor,"  he  says,  "  having  only  a  little  maize,  a 
grinding-stone,  a  pot  to  boil  in,  a  hammock,  and  a  lit- 
tle hut  of  straw,  with  four  posts,  which  every  day  is 
burnt  down.  They  need  not  one  protector  only,  but 
a  thousand,  and  generally  we  are  at  feud  with  the  gov- 
ernors."* 

*  <«  No  68  tiempo  que  diezmen  (los  Indies),  i  basta  lo  que  dan  a  sas 
amo8.  Son  probrisimos,  i  solo  tienen  un  poco  de  Mahiz,  una  piedra 
para  moler,  una  olla  para  cocer,  £  un  petate  en  que  dormir,  i  una  casil- 
la  de  paja  de  4  palos  que  cada  dia  se  lec  quema.  Necesitan  no  un 
protetor  sino  inil,  i  generalmente  tenemos  competencias  con  les  Gover- 
nadores.** — Al  Empbbador,  Episcopus  Guatemalensis,  Santiago  de 
GuaUmala,  20  EnerOf  1639.     CoUccion  de  Munoz,  MS.,  torn.  Ixxxi. 
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As  to  Alvarado,  it  can  hardly  so  well  be  said  that 
he  governed  as  that  he  came  and  devastated  and  dis- 
tributed, so  much  was  he  absent,  and  absent  not  for 
the  good  of  his  colony,  but  for  the  promotion  of  his 
own  interests.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  history  of  Peru 
how  he  went  thither  when  the  riches  of  that  country 
were  noised  abroad,  and  what  a  poor  ending  his  expe- 
dition there  had.  This  was  not  the  only  enterprise 
he  undertook  in  provinces  remote  from  his  own  gov- 
emment.  In  his  first  visit  to  Spain  he  had  gained 
some  favor  by  promising  the  Spanish  court — a  prom- 
ise he  had  since  renewed — ^to  make  expeditions  in  the 
South  Sea  in  order  to  search  for  spice  islands,  and  for 
that  purpose  had  constructed  a  fleet  consisting  often  or 
twelve  great  ships,  a  galley,  and  several  row-boats  with 
lateen  sails,  without  doubt  at  great  cost  of  Indian  life. 

Now  it  happened  that,  while  Las  Casas  w<9-s  in 
Spain,  the  question  of  discovery  northward  was  much 
considered  at  Mexico.  In  the  year  1538  a  certain 
Franciscan  monk,  Marcos  of  Nice,  had  penetrated  into 
the  country  north  of  Culhuacan,  and  had  arrived  at 
Sybola.  He  returned,  giving  a  wonderful  account  of 
the  seven  cities  of  Sybola,  and  saying  how,  the  farther 
you  went  northward  (2.  ^.,  toward  the  country  now 
known  as  the  gold  regions  of  California),  the  more  peo- 
pled the  country  was,  and  more  rich  with  gold  and  tur- 
quoises. An  expedition  was  accordingly  gent  in  the 
direction  that  he  indicated,  but  it  proved  unsuccess- 
ful.* Mendoza,  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico,  and  Cortez, 
had  concerted  measures  to  make  this  discovery  and 
conquest  for  themselves,  but  they  could  not  agree. 
The  marquis  was  then  obliged  to  go  to  Spain,  and  the 

*  See  Foy(^«  de  Cibola^  par  Pbdro  db  Cjlstanedjl  db  Nagbra. 
Tbbnavx-Com?an8,  Voyages. 
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viceroy  sent  for  Alvarado,  intending  to  make  use  of 
him  and  his  ships  for  this  expedition  northward.  Al- 
varado, in  the  true  spirit  of  an  adventurer,  ready  to  go 


EARLY    DISCOVERIES 
NORTH     or 
MEX  ICO. 


northward,  or  southward,  or  any  where  (in  truth,  he 

had  already  had  the  Californian  project  in  his  mind),* 

*  "  El  Virrey  embio  por  el  Adelantado  don  Pedro  de  Alvarado  que 
andava  por  el  mar  del  Sur  con  una  flota  de  diez  o  doze  navios  grandes, 
una  galera,  y  otras  fustas  de  remo,  con  intento  de  yr  a  descubrir  la? 
Islas  de  la  Especena,  como  avia  prometido  al  Emperador  por  dos  vezes, 
0  la  punta  de  Vallenas,  que  otros  llaman  Califomias,  para  concertarse 
con  el." — Rbmesal,  HUt,  de  Chiapa  y  Gi^emaldt  lib.  iv.,  cap.  1. 
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accepted  the  viceroy's  invitation,  and  came  to  terms 
with  him  on  the  subject  of  this  enterprise.  In  this 
manner,  the  discovery  not  only  of  California,  but  of  its 
mineral  riches,  would  probably  have  been  made  by  Al- 
viarado,  if  he  had  lived  to  make  any  discovery  at  alL 
On  his  return,  however,  from  Mexico  to  his  fleet,  as  he 
passed  through  the  province  of  Xalisco,  he  found  some 
Indian  towns  in  revolt,  and  he  went  to  assist  the  Span- 
ish commander  of  that  district  to  make  war  against  the 
rebels.  It  was  at  a  place  called  Ezatlan  that  he  found 
this  commander,  whom  he  accompanied  to  the  attack 
of  a  rocky  fortress  to  which  the  Indians  had  retired. 
The  enemy  fought  so  well  that  the  Spanish  forces  were 
compelled  to  fly.  The  mountain  which  the  Spaniards 
had  ascended  to  make  the  attack  was  very  precipitous, 
and  some  of  the  horses,  being  unable  to  maintain  their 
footing,  fell  sheer  down  the  precipices.  Among  them 
came  one  directly  in  the  line  of  pathway  that  Alvarado 
was  ascending.  The  adelantado  saw  the  danger,  and 
promptly  dismounted.  By  so  doing  he  avoided  the 
falling  animal,  but  not  so  a  large  piece  of  rock  which 
the  horse,  in  its  descent,  had  struck  against  and  dis- 
lodged. This  mass  came  bounding  down  the  mount- 
ain, struck  Alvarado,  and  carried  him  along  with  it, 
breaking  his  bones,  it  is  said,  as  if  they  had  been  in  a 
horse-mill.  His  men  took  him  up,  and  carried  him  to 
the  city  of  Guadalaxara,  twenty-one  leagues  distant. 
His  present  danger  and  his  suflerings  brought  his  sins 
vividly  before  him  during  the  journey.  On  his  arri- 
val at  the  town  he  made  his  confession ;  and  he  is  said 
to  have  wept  over  his  many  errors,  cruelties,  and  acts 
of  injustice,  praying  pardon  of  Grod  in  respect  of  all 
that  he  had  done  ;  for,  as  the  chronicler  innocently  or 
ironically  adds,  the  injured  persons  were  dead  and  ab- 
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«ent  (jpor  ser  muerto8  y  ausentes  los  ofendidoi).  The 
remainder  of  Alvarado's  short  time  on  earth  was  filled 
with  lamentations.  One  day,  when  he  was  uttering 
more  sighs  and  groans  than  usual,  a  friend  who  was 
standing  near  made  this  inquiry,  "What  part  is  it 
which  your  lordship  suffers  most  firom  ?"  and  he  an- 
swered "JSZ  alma^  (the  soul).  Shortly  afterward,  hav- 
ing received  the  sacraments,  he  died.  His  death  took 
place  in  July,  1541. 

Las  Casas  hopes  that  Alvarado's  unfortunate  end 
may  be  the  punishment  which  Grod  intended  for  him, 
and  that  there  may  be  some  hope  for  his  soul.  That 
his  remorse  was  genuine  may  be  inferred  fi:om  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance.  When  dying,  being  too  much 
exhausted  to  enter  into  the  details  of  a  will,  he  gave 
general  testamentary  instructions  for  his  brother  and 
the  Bishop  of  Guatemala  to  discharge  those  obliga- 
tions which  might  be  due  from  him,  and  which  might 
be  a  burden  upon  his  conscience,  mentioning  that  he 
had  talked  with  the  said  bishop  many  times  upon  the 
subject.  The  bishop  did  arrange  the  will,  having  re- 
ceived full  powers  from  his  co-executor,  Juan  de  Al- 
varado.  The  tenor  of  the  instrument  is  most  extraor- 
dinary :  it  lays  open  with  a  fearless  hand  the  misdo- 
ings of  the  adelantado,  and  is  more  like  a  record  of 
confession  and  absolution  than  a  testamentary  paper. 

The  first  clause  states  that  Alvarado  left,  in  the  val- 
ley close  to  the  town  of  Guatemala,  an  estate  with 
many  married  slaves  upon  it,  who,  the  bishop  declares, 
were  not,  in  his  opinion,  made  slaves  with  a  safe  con- 
science ;  "  for^  (these  are  the  exact  words  of  the  will), 
"  in  the  first  years  of  the  peopling  of  the  said  estate, 
the  said  adelantado  called  together  the  principal  lords 
of  the  rest  of  the  to  wna  which  he  held  in  encomienda^ 
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and  made  to  them  a  certain  discourse,  and  required 
each  lord  of  each  town  to  give  him  so  many  families, 
with  the  headfi  of  the  famiUes,  that  they  might  be 
brought  together  and  settled  on  the  said  estate.  These 
Indian  chiefe,  as  they  held  him  for  their  lord,  and  as 
he  had  conquered  them,  gave  him  these  families,  ac- 
cording to  his  request.  He  branded  the  greater  part 
of  them  for  slaves  without  any  previous  examination^ 
And  for  the  discharge  of  the  conscience  of  the  said  ade* 
lantado,  conformably  to  that  which  had  passed  between 
us  on  the  subject  in  discourse,  and  to  that  which  I 
knew  to  be  his  wish,  I  declare  that  he  left  as  freemen 
all  the  Indian  slaves  which  are  on  the  said  estate,  and 
also  their  wives  and  children."* 

The  bishop  then  proceeds  to  create  this  estate  into 
an  encomienda,  the  rents  and  profits  arising  fix)m 
which  he  devotes  to  founding  two  chaplaincies,  the 
chaplains  being  obliged  to  say  certain  masses  for  the 
souls  of  Pedro  de  Alvarado  and  Beatrice  de  la  Cueva, 
his  wife. 

If  there  should  be  any  surplus  after  this  charge,  it 
is  to  go  to  the  poor  of  Guatemala,  and  to  provide  mar- 
riage portions  for  the  orphan  daughters  of  the  Con- 
querors. 

*  "  Porqne  en  los  anos  primeros  de  la  poblacion  de  la  dicha  labran- 
9a,  el  dicho  Adelantado  llamo  &  los  seaores  principales  de  los  demas 
pueblos  que  el  dicho  Adelantado  tenia  en  encomienda,  e  les  hizo  cierta 
platica,  7  les  pidio  &  cada  senor  de  cada  pueblo  que  le  diessen  tantas  casas 
con  sus  principales  para  las  poner  e  juntar  en  la  dicha  labran9a.  Los 
quales  como  le  tuviessen  por  senor,  e  averlos  el  conquistado  se  las  dieron 
assi  como  las  pidio.  Esse  herro  por  esclavos  los  mas  dellos  sin  prece- 
der  otro  ezamen.  ^  para  descargo  de  la  concienda  del  dicho  Adelan- 
tado, y  conforme  a  lo  que  yo  con  el  tenia  comunicado  e  platicado,  y  a 
lo  que  sabia  de  su  Yoluntad,  digo :  que  dexo  por  libres  a  todos  los  In- 
dies esclavos  que  estan  en  la  dicha  labran9a  milpa,  e  a  sus  mugeres  e 
hijoB." — Rbmbsal,  Hist,  de  Chiapa  y  Guatemala,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  7. 
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\ 
The  next  provision  of  the  will  declares  what  is  to 

be  done  with  respect  to  the  slaves  in  the  mines,  whom 
Alvarado  had  made  slaves  unjustly.  It  begins  thus  i 
^^Item:  forasmuch  as  the  said  adelantado  (may  he 
be  in  glory !)  left  many  slaves  digging  gold  in  the 
mines,  which  was  a  great  charge  upon  his  soul,  as  he 
had  demanded  them  from  the  Indians  whom  he  held 
in  en(xmiienda,  and  they  had  given  them  to  him  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
elause,  which  wrong  I  many  times  spoke  to  him  about, 
and  he  acknowledged  it,  but  because  he  had  many 
debts,  he  did  not  dare  to  do  that  which  was  suitable 
for  his  conscience'  sake.  And  the  said  adelantado  al- 
ways told  me  that  when  he  should  see  himself  fiee 
from  debt,  he  would  set  free  these  slaves." 

Having  made  this  exordium,  the  bishop  proceeds  to 
declare  that  the  said  slaves  shall  be  set  free  after  they 
have  earned  money  enough  to  pay  the  debts  of  the 
adelantado,  and  to  provide  something  for  the  portions 
of  his  natural  children.  Meanwhile  they  were  to  be 
well  cared  for  and  well  instructed,  and  ultimately  were 
to  be  settled  upon  the  before-named  estate. 

Finally,  there  is  a  clause  in  the  will  stating  the 
great  conquests  in  which  Alvarado  had  been  concerned 
in  the  Indies,  and  proceeding  to  say  that  he  is  much 
indebted*  to  the  natives ;  by  which,  as  I  read  the  pas- 
sage, is  meant  that  they  have  many  claims  upon  him 
for  the  terrible  injuries  done  to  them.  But  as  these 
claims  could  not  be  ascertained,  and  Alvarado's  con- 
science be  freed  in  that  respect,  as  the  next  best  thing, 
the  prelate  appoints  five  hundred  golden  pesos  to  be 
sent  to  Castile  for  the  redemption  of  captives.     This 

^  **  En  las  quales  conquistas  es  mucho  en  cargo  a  los  natorales  del- 
las.'' — Hbmiesai,,  Hi$t'  dfi  Chi^pa  y  GtuUemalat  lib.  !▼.,  c.  9. 
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is  a  strange  way  of  providing  for  such  a  burden  of  the 
conscience.  At  least,  the  money  might  have  been 
spent  in  the  Indies.  But  we  must  not  quarrel  with 
the  ways  men  have  of  showing  conscientiousness,  so 
that  there  be  any  shown  at  all. 

The  foregoing  provisions  of  Alvarado's  will,  drawn 
up  by  the  bishop,  do  not  exactly  fulfill  the  require- 
ments of  justice,  and  would  by  no  means  have  satis^ 
fied  Las  Casas,  who  was  always  averse  to  compro- 
mises. But  the  provisions  were  probably  very  dis- 
creet, and  were  such,  no  doubt,  as  the  temper  of  the 
times  could  bear.  The  will  is  a  fatal  piece  of  evidence 
against  Alvarado  as  a  governor.  No  such  transactions, 
so  completely  violating  all  legality  as  well  as  natural 
justice,  were  ever  brought  home  to  Cortez.  This  ev- 
idence completes  the  cliarge  that  has  been  steadily 
made  throughout  this  history  against  Alvarado,  as 
having  been  one  of  the  most  pernicious  adventurers 
concerned  in  the  conquest  of  the  Indies.  His  earUest 
appearance  upon  the  page  of  history,  when  he  author- 
ized that  massacre  of  the  Mexican  lords  which  led  to 
the  first  great  uprising  of  the  citizens  of  Mexico,*  af- 
forded but  a  fitting  prelude  to  the  long  chant  of  woe 
which  this  man^s  deeds  evoked  from  the  suflfering  na- 
tives throughout  a  large  portion  of  the  New  World. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  this  com- 
mander was  looked  upon  then  as  we  look  upon  him 
now ;  but,  being  a  pious  man  (a  character  which  his- 
tory has  shown  to  be  not  inconsistent  with  considera- 
ble cruelty),  and  also  a  truthful  and  sincere  man,  there 
were  doubtless  many  good  persons  who  had  much  re- 
gard for  him.  Domingo  de  Betanzos  had  been  his 
confessor.  The  Bishop  of  Guatemala  not  only  ac- 
*  See  yol.  ii.,  book  %.^  ch.  vit,  p.  360, 
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cepted  the  executorship,  but  we  have  a  proof  of  the 
strength  of  aflfection  which  existed  between  Alvarado 
and  the  bishop  in  a  clause  of  that  prelate's  own  will, 
in  which  he  says  how  he  loved  the  Adelantado  Don 
Pedro  de  Alvarado  much,  and  how  he,  on  his  part, 
seemed  to  love  the  bishop  much,  showing  this  love 
both  by  his  words  and  by  his  works  ;*  and  then  the 
bishop  proceeds  to  appoint  a  fund  for  saying  masses 
for  the  soul  of  Alvarado.  These  things  are  worthy 
of  notice,  as  they  enable  us  somewhat  better  to  under- 
stand the  men  of  those  times,  and  the  spirit  in  which 
they  acted. 

The  news  of  Alvarado's  death  was  not  slow  in 
reaching  his  city  of  Santiago  de  Guatemala,  where,  as 
the  chronicler  remarks,  in  spite  of  the  old  Spanish 
proverb  that  "  bad  news  is  always  true  news"  {que  la 
mala  nieeva  siernpre  es  cierta)^  the  inhabitants  did  not 
believe  the  intelligence  until  it  was  confirmed  by  a 
formal  dispatch  from  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico.  Upon 
receiving  this  confirmation,  Alvarado's  wife,  Donna  Be- 
atrice de  la  Cueva,  gave  herself  up  to  the  most  frantic 
grief.  She  had  all  the  house,  inside  and  outside,  halls, 
courts,  kitchens,  mess-rooms,  stables,  and  offices, 
smeared  with  black.  She  herself  retired  to  an  ob- 
scure apartment,  where  she  would  not  allow  a  ray  of 
light  to  enter.  She  would  neither  eat  nor  drink  for 
several  days.  She  would  not  listen  to  any  consola- 
tion. Nothing  was  to  be  heard  from  her  but  sobs, 
cries,  and  groans  of  phrensied  agony.  Her  whole  con- 
duct was  that  of  a  woman  who  had  lost  her  senses. 
Pedro  de  Angulo,  who  had  returned  from  Mexico,  went 

*  '*  Item  declaro,  que  al  Adelantado  Don  Pedro  de  Alvarado  yo  le 
quise  mucho,  y  €1  assi  mismo  me  mostro  quererme  en  obras  y  en  pala- 
bras." — ^Rbmbsal,  Ht$t,  de  CMapa  y  Guatemala,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  10. 
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to  condole  with  her,  and,  in  spite  of  her  refusing  to  be 
consoled,  persisted  in  saying  what  he  could  to  comfort 
the  bereaved  woman,  and  to  subdue  her  into  a  state  of 
resignation.  He  told  her  that  there  were  two  kinds 
of  evils  with  which  Grod  chastised  men — great  evils 
and  small  evils.  It  was  a  great  evil  when  He  de- 
prived them  of  grace  in  this  life,  or  of  heaven  in  the 
life  to  come.  It  was  a  small  evil  when  he  deprived 
them  of  temporal  things,  such  as  estates,  children, 
wives,  or  husbands ;  whereupon  she  sprang  up  like  a 
viper  that  had  been  trodden  upon  {corao  una  vivora 
jpisada)^  and  exclaimed,  "Get  out,  father,  and  come 
not  hither  to  me  with  these  sermons ;  peradventure, 
has  God  any  greater  evil  to  afflict  me  with,  after  hav- 
ing deprived  me  of  my  lord  the  adelantado  t***  These 
words  were  afterward  much  remembered. 

Notwithstanding  the  plenitude  of  her  sorrow,  Bea- 
trice de  la  Cueva  did  not  neglect  her  interests,  or  per- 
haps we  may  charitably  say,  the  interests  which  had 
been  those  of  her  dead  husband.  The  chronicler  says, 
"  Her  ambition  exceeded  her  grief,  and  the  love  of  rule 
was  deeper  than  the  skirts  of  her  widow's  weeds,  or 
the  folds  of  her  widow's  veil."t  The  viceroy,  in  his 
letter  communicating  the  death  of  Alvarado,  had  sug- 
gested that  Francisco  de  la  Cueva  should  be  appoint- 
ed governor  until  the  Emperor's  pleasure  should  be 
known.  But  Beatrice  desired  this  appointment  for 
herself,  and,  after  the  exequies  of  her  husband,  which 
lasted  nine  continuous  days,  were  ended,  she  invited 

*  "  Por  Ventura  tiene  Dios  mas  mal  que  hazenne,  despues  de  aver- 
me  quitado  al  Adelantado  mi  senort*' — Rbmbsal,  Hist,  de  Chiapa  y 
GuaUmala,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  8. 

t  **  Y  con  todos  estos  extremos  excedia  su  ambicion  i  las  Idgrimas, 
y  el  desseo  de  mandar  la  felda  del  mongil  y  pliegucs  de  la  toca." — 
Remesal,  Hist,  de  Chiapa  y  GuatenuUa,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  3. 
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to  her  bouse  the  bishop,  the  alcaldes,  and  the  regidors, 
and  urged  them  to  elect  her  as  governor.  A  council 
was  held  on  the  9th  of  September,  1541,  and,  after 
much  discussion,*  she  was  chosen  as  Govemadora — 
the  first  instance  of  a  woman  having  obtained  that  <rf- 
fice  in  the  Indies.  She  named  as  lieutenant  governor 
her  brother,  Don  Francisco  de  la  Cueva.  In  the  pub- 
lic document  appointing  him,  she  signed  herself  "Don- 
na Beatrice  la  Sinventura"  (Dame  Beatrice,  the  Hap- 
less One),  and  the  words  la  Sinventura  were  written 
over  the  others,  so  that  they  only  were  legible,  "  as  if 
she  did  not  wish  to  be  known  by  any  other  name."t 

Her  government  was  a  veiy  brief  one  indeed,  and  is 
only  signalized  by  an  extraordinary  calamity.  It  was 
mentioned,  when  recording  the  choice  made  of  a  site 
for  the  town  of  Santiago,  that,  smiling  and  fertile  as 
the  country  looked,  a  more  treacherous  position  could 
hardly  have  been  found.  While  the  Guatemalans 
were  celebrating  the  pompous  obsequies  of  the  defunct 
governor,  a  terrible  tropical  rain  commenced,  which 
lasted  three  days  and  three  nights ;  and  in  the  night 
succeeding  that  day  on  which  Don  Francisco  de  la 
Cueva  was  received  as  lieutenant  governor,  being  the 
11th  of  September,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a 
dreadful  earthquake  took  place.  Neither  was  it  an 
earthquake  alone  which,  on  this  eventful  night,  threat- 
ened the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Santiago.  From 
the  Volcan  del  Agua  proceeded  vast  torrents  of  water, 

*  One  of  the  alcaldes,  Gon9alo  Ortiz,  steadily  opposed  her  appoint- 
ment. The  secretary  has  left  half  a  page  blank  to  record  the  objec- 
tions which  Ortiz  made;  but,  as  will  be  seen,  any  thing  that  was 
omitted  to  be  done  on  that  day  was  most  likely  to  remain  incomplete 
forever. 

t  Remesal  had  seen  the  document.  See  Hist,  de  Cfdapa  y  GtuUe^ 
nuday  lib.  iv.,  cap.  3. 
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which,  uniting  together,  hurled  down  before  them  huge 
rocks  upon  the  devoted  city,  sweeping  away  whole 
houses  into  the  adjacent  river.  The  unfortunate 
Dame  Beatrice,  now  ''hapless"  indeed,  rose  hastily. 


and,  followed  by  her  terrified  women,  who  were  some 
of  the  greatest  ladies  in  the  place,  quitted  her  apart- 
ments, which  were  low,  and  so  far  secure,  and  fled  to 
her  oratory,  a  lofty  building.  There  she  ascended  the 
altar,  and  clung  to  the  feet  of  "  a  Christ  which  served 
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for  the  altar-piece,"  uttering  the  tenderest  words  of 
supplication.  But  soon  there  came  another  shock  of 
earthquake:  the  building  fell  asunder  into  pieces,  and 
buried  Donna  Beatrice  and  all  her  ladies  beneath  its 
ruins.     Thus  ended  her  brief  government  of^wo  days. 

The  daughters  of  Alvarado,  more  fortunate  than 
their  mother-in-law,  when,  at  the  first  alarm,  they 
sought  to  join  her,  were  carried  away  by  a  flood  of  wa- 
ter, which  bore  along  with  them  the  walls  of  the  house, 
and  the  garden,  and  the  orange-trees  that  were  in  it, 
and  set  them  down  safely  at  a  distance  of  about  four 
bowshots  from  the  town.* 

In  the  midst  of  the  horrors  of  that  night  there 
were  some  stout-hearted  persons  who  did  not  lose  their 
presence  of  mind,  and  did  what  they  could  to  succor  the 
feeble  and  the  suffering  among  their  fellow-citizens. 
Urged  by  the  bishop,  the  greater  part  of  these  brave 
men  made  thehr  way  to  the  government  house,  which 
was  especially  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  waters,  being 
situated  at  the  end  of  the  town  nearest  to  the  Volcan  de 
Agua.  But,  when  they  had  reached  the  abode  of  the 
unfortunate  Dame  Beatrice,  a  brindled  cow,  maddened 
with  terror,  forbade  all  ingress,  making  repeated  charges 
upon  the  people,  who,  in  their  phrensied  fear,  believed 
that  they  saw  in  the  air  the  phantasms  of  foul  demons. 

The  most  frightful  apparition  was  a  negro  of  great 
stature,  who  walked  upon  the  waters,  and  was  seen  in 
many  parts  of  the  city,  who  pitied  no  one,  and  assisted 
no  one,  however  much  he  was  implored.  The  imagi- 
native may  see  in  this  negro  the  Genius  of  Slavery ; 

*  '* . . .  .Ilev61as  con  las  paredes  del  haerto  de  la  casa  e  con  los  nar 
ranjos ;  e  como  las  tomo  el  hilo  del  agua,  llevolas  Uen  quatro  tiros  de 
ballesta  fuera  de  la  cibdad." — ^Oviedo,  fTw^  Gen.  y  Nat,  de  IndiaSf 
lib.  tXlf  cap.  3,  p.  28. 
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the  cantioas  and  prosaic  will  discern  some  maltreated 
Indian  or  negro  who  thought  that  the  earthquake  and 
the  flood  had  come  at  last  to  revenge  the  cruelties  in- 
flicted on  his  race. 

The  real  terrors  of  the  night,  however,  were  great 
enough,  and,  when  the  morning  broke,  an  almost  un^ 
paralleled  scene  of  devastation  presented  itself.  The 
Volcan  del  Agua  was  quite  altered  in  form,  having  lost 
a  large  portion  of  its  summit.  Huge  stones  covered 
the  slopes  of  the  mountain.  The  trees  of  primaeval 
forests  were  in  the  streets.  The  lower  lands,  which 
had  been  so  fertile,  and  the  town  itself,  were  covered 
many  feet  deep  with  mud.  But  these  were  not  the 
first  things  which  the  survivors  cared  to  notice.  The 
father  found  his  son  dead,  the  brother  his  brother,  the 
husband  his  wife,  the  mother  her  child.  In  all,  the 
kiUed  and  wounded  amounted  to  nearly  six  hundred 
persons :  the  town  was,  in  parts,  a  heap  of  ruins. 

It  will  show  the  influence  of  the  good  bishop  that 
he  contrived  to  persuade  the  people  to  bury  Beatrice 
de  la  Cueva,  though  all  attributed  the  earthquake  to 
her  blasphemy,  and  thought  that  the  fete  of  Jezebel 
would  have  been  good  enough  for  her.  The  death  of 
the  Govemadora  and  the  partial  destruction  of  the 
city  rendered  it  necessary  to  renew  the  government. 
Upon  the  advice  of  the  chief  lawyer  there,  Francisco 
de  la  Cueva  gave  up  his  delegated  authority,  which 
was  considered  to  be  canceled  by  the  death  of  Bea- 
trice. A  council  was  summoned  of  all  the  persons 
connected  with  the  government  of  Guatemala.  Its 
sitting  was  short,  for  men  feared  that  the  building 
would  come  down  upon  them.  The  result  of  its  de- 
liberations was,  that  the  Bishop  of  Guatemala  and 
Francisco  de  la  Cueva  should  be  nominated  as  joint 
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governors.  The  people,  terrified  at  the  late  earth- 
quake, began  to  quit  the  city ;  but  this  was  interdict- 
ed. Then  the  old  question  arose  respecting  a  change 
in  the  site  of  the  city.  It  was  finally  resolved  that 
the  site  should  be  changed.     Some  thought  that  it 


THE  THREE   SITES   OF 
GUATEMALA. 


_^ 


should  be  in  the  valley  of  Petapa,  and  many  were  of 
opinion  that  it  should  be  in  that  of  Mixco ;  but  so 
rooted  were  the  majority  of  them  to  that  particular  lo- 
cality, and  so  desirous  were  they  of  being  near  their 
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farms,  that,  after  the  first  alarm  had  worn  off,  they  did 
not  move  to  a  greater  distance  than  a  league  or  half  a 
league  from  their  former  position,  choosing  the  driest 
part  of  the  valley  to  the  northeast  of  the  old  town.* 
One  circumstance  that  helped  to  confirm  them  in  their 
determination  was,  that  the  Indians  were  accustomed 
to  come  to  the  valley  of  Panchoy  with  provisions,  and 
to  render  personal  services,  and  that  it  might  be  diffi* 
cult  to  get  them  to  come  to  another  spot.t  At  no  time 
were  the  personal  services  of  the  Indians  more  precious 
than  at  the  building  of  a  town,  for  all  the  burdens  fell 
upon  their  much-vexed  shoulders.  Some  humanity 
was  shown  at  this  period  by  the  authorities  of  Guate- 
mala in  limiting  the  weight  that  any  Indian  was  to 
carry  to  two  arrohas.X 

The  4th  of  December,  1543,  was  the  day  on  which 
the  Spaniards  took  possession  of  their  new  quarters. 
The  former  town  was  now  called  the  Ciudad  Vieja. 

*  According  to  Juarros  {Hist,  de  ChuUemala^  torn,  ii.,  trat.  6,  cap.  4), 
a  government  engineer  arrived  most  opportunely  at  this  juncture,  and 
it  was  by  his  advice,  and  contrary  to  the  first  wishes  of  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants,  that  the  second  site  of  the  town  was  chosen.  I  do 
not  give  credit  to  this  statement,  notwithstanding  its  being  supported 
by  many  probable  details ;  and  I  suspect  that  Antoneli's  report  had 
reference  to  some  other  occasion  on  which  a  change  of  site  was  in 
discussion. 

The  investigation  of  the  earth's  sur&ce  was  a  study  not  known  in 
those  times,  and  the  second  town  of  Guatemala  remained  to  be  a  mark 
for  earthquakes  for  a  hundred  years,  until,  after  the  great  one  of  1773,  a 
new  spot  was  chosen,  at  a  distance  of  twenty-six  miles  from  the  old  city. 

t  ''....  y  estar  ya  los  Indies  de  la  tierra  acostumbrados  a  venir  en 
aquella  parte,  con  la  provision  y  servicio,  y  fuera  muy  dificultoso  Ue- 
varlos  a  otra  parte." — ^Remesal,  Hist,  de  Chiapa  y  GiuUemala,  lib.  vii., 
cap.  2. 

t  An  arroba  is  twenty-five  pounds,  Castilian  measure.  In  the  other 
provinces  of  Spain  the  weight  slightly  varied.  See  Jos.  Garcia  Ga- 
VALLERo,  Breve  Cotejo  y  Valance  de  los  pesoSf  y  medidas  de  4oarias  nor 
Clones,  4^.    Madrid,  1731. 
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The  joint  government  of  the  bishop  and  of  Don 
Francisco  de  la  Cueva  did  not  subsist  long,  being  su- 
perseded by  an  AtuUencia  appointed  in  the  ensuing 
year,  1542,  which  was  to  govern  both  Nicaragua  and 
Guatemak,  and  for  that  purpose  to  have  its  seat  of 
government  on  the  confines  of  these  two  provinces,  on 
which  account  it  was  called  ^^  Za  Avdiencia  de  las 
Confines.^'*  The  president  named  was  Alonzo  de  Mal- 
donado,*  an  auditor  of  the  royal  Avdiencia  of  Mexico^ 
already  well  known  to  the  readers  of  this  history  as 
having  signed,  when  governor,  the  agreement  with  Las 
Casas  and  the  Dominicans,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
spiritual  and  peaceful  conquest  of  "the  Land  of  War'* 
had  been  accomplished. 

*  Bernal  Diaz,  speaking  of  another  Maldonado,  describes  the  Got- 
ernor  of  Guatemala  as  **  Alonzo  Maldonado  the  Good."  *'  No  es  este 
el  Licenciado  Alonso  Maldonado  el  bueno,  que  fue  Grovemador  de  Gua- 
temala.'*—Cap.  196. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

TRIUMPH  OF  THE  DOMINIOANS  IN  GUATEBIALA. — "THE  LAND 
OP  WAB"  is  called  "the  land  of  peace." — ^THE  FINAL 
LABOBS  AND  DEATH  OP  DOMINGO  DE  BETANZOS. 

THE  history  of  Guatemala  oscillates  curiously  be- 
tween Church  and  State.  Now,  amid  the  crowd 
of  wild  men  and  in  the  progress  of  strange  events,  a 
steel-clad  personage  stands  forth  pre-eminently,  mar- 
shaling the  order  of  battle ;  now  a  cowled  and  sandal- 
ed figure,  strong  only  in  its  humbleness,  is  seen  to  pre- 
vail over  enemies  not  less  fierce,  and  to  exercise  a  sway 
compared  with  which  that  of  the  warrior  is  poor,  tran- 
sitory, and  superficial.  Something  of  this  kind  of  al- 
ternation is  visible  throughout  the  early  annals  of  the 
New  World,  but  its  character  is  more  distinctly  marked 
in  Guatemala  than  elsewhere.  Having  shown  what 
the  civil  government  of  Guatemala  had  finally  settled 
down  into,  our  narrative  returns  to  the  deserted  Do- 
minican monastery  in  that  city,  which  happily  was 
not  long  left  uninhabited  this  time,  as  Pedro  de  An- 
gulo  came  back  from  the  chapter  of  his  order,  which 
had  been  held  in  Mexico  in  the  year  1638,  bringing 
with  hiin  four  other  Dominican  monks,  two  of  whom 
afterward  became  very  celebrated  for  their  zeal,  name- 
ly, Father  Juan  de  Torres  and  Father  Matthias  de 
Paz.  Among  other  things  for  which  the  latter  is 
much  praised  was  his  introduction  of  the  use  of  the 
rosary,  in  order  to  extirpate,  it  is  said,  the  supersti- 
VOL.  III.— Q 
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tions*  of  the  Indians.  The  private  history  of  Fathet 
Matthias  is  curious.  He  had  fled  from  matrimony  to 
monastic  life ;  and  on  the  very  day,  it  is  said,  that  he 
was  to  have  been  married,  he  preferred  the  espousals 
of  the  Church  to  those  other  espousals  "  which  the 
world  so  much  esteems  and  desires. ''f 

In  the  year  1542,  after  an  absence  of  four  years, 
Luis  Cancer,  the  companion  of  Las  Casas,  returned  to 
his  monastery  at  Santiago,  or  probably  to  the  new 
monastery  in  the  new  town,  and  joined  his  brother, 
Pedro  de  Angulo,  bringing  with  him  the  various  de- 
orees  which  Las  Casas  had  obtained  in  favor  of  the 
Indians  of  Tuzulutlan*  Father  Luis  had  also,  by 
dint  of  many  entreaties,  persuaded  a  guardian  of  the 
Order  of  San  Francisco  to  give  him  some  Indians  who 
knew  how  to  sing  and  to  play  church  music,  j:    These 

*  «  De  lo8  Santos  fundadores  hizo  mucho  el  santo  fray  Matias  de 
Pto,  plantando  (para  extiipar  sus  superaticiones)  la  santa  devocion  del 
Rosaiio  de  la  Virgen  nuestra  Senora  en  los  Indies." — Fbbnaicdbz, 
Htst.  Eccles.f  cap.  41. 

t  "  He  oydo  dezir  del  a  persona  fide  digna,  que  conocio  y  trato  al 
Padre  fray  Matias,  que  estando  concertado  para  casarse,  la  noche  que 
se  avia  de  despossur  se  fue  al  convento  de  Santo  Domingo  de  Mexico, 
pidio  el  habito,  y  le  recibio,  trocando  estas  bodas  por  aquellas  que  tan- 
to  el  mundo  estima  y  apetece,  como  en  quien  consiste  su  aumento  y 
conservacion/' — Rbmesal,  Hist,  de  Chiapa  y  Chiat.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  20. 

t  The  following  extract  will  show  what  attention  the  Franciscans 
wisely  gave  to  the  cultivation  of  music  among  their  new  converts : 
"  Ogni  giomo  cantiamo  la  messa  in  questo  modo.  II  sacerdote  intona 
la  messa,  poi  quelli  gioveni  cantano  il  resto  in  canti  figurati,  et  con  in- 
strumenti,  come  sono  organi,  citare,  flauti  et  altri  instmmenti,  intanto 
che  credo  che  Signore  niuno  Christiano  habbia  over  senta  tal  annonia, 
et  sentendo  questi  instrumenti  ci  pare  essere  in  paradise,  et  sentire 
tanti  angeli.  Et  ^  tutte  Thore  del  giomo  quando  si  celebra  il  divino 
officio  sempre  gli  sono  presente  piu  di  ottanta  milia  perscme  tra  kuo- 
mini  e  donne,  et  stanno  U  buomini  separati  dalle  donne,  et  quando  sen- 
tone  nominare  il  dolce  nome  di  Giesu  se  ingenochiano  in  terra,  et  quan- 
do si  dice  Gloria  Patri,  &c.,  se  inchinano  in  terra,  esercendo  le  disci- 
pline come  li  firati,  et  vedendole  noi  tanto  humiliarsi  non  si  potemo  con- 
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Indians,  though  doubtless  they  were  made  much  of, 
and  treated  with  every  possible  kindness,  either  died, 
or  were  obliged  to  return  to  their  own  country  near 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles  in  Tlascala,  for  they  were  not 
aWe  to  endure  the  change  of  climate.*  We  may  there- 
fore imagin6  how  little  those  Indians  would  be  able  to 
endure  it  who  had  to  bear  its  effects  when  aggravated 
by  ill  usage  and  hard  work.  These  native  choristers, 
however,  remained  sufficiently  long  to  attach  the  In- 
dians in  Tuzulutlan  to  the  chanted  services  of  the 
Church. 

Father  Luis  did  not  suffer  much  time  to  elapse  be- 
fore he  went  to  visit  his  friends  in  "tiie  Land  of  War,'* 
and  great  was  the  delight  of  the  converted  caciques 
when,  after  an  interval  of  four  years,  they  saw  their 
.  spiritual  father  again,  "  the  standard-bearer  of  the 
feith"  (Alferez  de  la  Fi).  ^  They  received  him  with 
triumphal  arches,  with  dances,  and  with  such  compli- 
mentary speeches,  that  it  appeared  as  if  they  had  been 
taught  rhetoricf  But  this,  as  we  have  noticed  before, 
is  Ml  art  much  cultivated  by  savages  and  partially  civ- 
ilized men,  who  have  either  not  much  work  to  do,  or 
no  great  wish  to  attend  to  what  work  they  have  before 
them.  What  especially  delighted  the  caciques  were 
the  letters  addressed  to  them  in  the  name  of  the  Em- 
peror ;  and  that  this  is  not  a  mere  fancy  of  the  chron- 

tenire  di  lachiimare  per  allegrezza,  et  di  renderae  infinite  gratie  al  de- 
mentissimo  sigrnore  et  redentor  nostro  Giesa  Ghristo  che  tanto  in  queste 
gia  perdute  gente,  s'  habbi  degnato  inalzare  la  sua  santissima  fede,  et 
cosi  al  ogni  bora  desideriamo  le  Y.  P.  esser  presenti  ^  tal  devotione." 
— La  lettercL  dal  K.  Padbe  fbate  Francesco  da  Boloona  al  R.  P. 
FRATE  Clements  da  Monelia,  Mimstro  della  Provincia  di  Bologna. 

*  "  Por  la  diferencia  tan  grande  de  esta  tierra  a  la  suya  no  perseve- 
raron." — Remesal,  Hist,  de  Chiapa  y  GtuUemala,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  10. 

t  **  Que  parecia  averseles  infundido  Rectorica  para  exageraciones.*' 
— ^Ebmesal,  Hist,  de  Chiapa  y  GtuUemala^  lib.  iv.,  cap.  10. 
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ider  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  these  letters  were 
preserved  for  generations.  As  for  Luis  Canc6r,  his 
pleasure  at  this  meeting  was  augmented  bj  the  solid 
satisfaction  of  finding  that,  during  his  absence,  the' 
number  of  inhabitants  in  the  Christian  towns  had 
grown  greater,  that  new  towns  had  been  founded,  that 
good  order  had  been  maintained,  that  religious  zeal  had 
increased,-  and  that  these  converted  Indians  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  the  old  ways  of  their  idolatry.* 

Indeed,  it  is  now  time  to  give  this  district  of  Titzu- 
lutlan  the  name  which  it  received  from  the. Emperor, 
Charles  the  Fifth,  and  which  it  bears  to  the  present 
day,  of  Vera  Paz.  Much  has  been  said  and  written 
about  the  great  difficulties — indeed,  about  the  almost 
impossibility — of  a  civilized  people  managing  aborig- 
ines successfully ;  but  the  province  of  Vera  Pazf  is 

*  It  is  seldom  that,  in  any  account  of  these  conversions  of  the  In- 
dians, we  get  at  any  thing  more  than  a  Tague  statement  of  their  having 
embraced  the  truths  of  Christianity.  But,  incidentally,  Las  Casas 
gives  us  a  glimpse,  in  his  Historia  Apologetica,  of  the  pains  which  the 
Tuzulutlans  must  have  taken  to  master  and  recollect  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Christian  doctrine.  Their  way,  for  instance,  of  recalling  the 
meaning  and  sound  of  the  word  "  Amen*'  is  thus  described.  They 
psdnted  a  fountain,  and  close  to  it  an  aloe.  The  word  in  their  lan- 
guage for  aloe  was  *<ametl."  This  gave  an  approximation  to  the 
sound.  The  fountain  conveyed  the  idea  of  perpetuity.  Thus,  by  the 
combination  of  the  two  painted  symbols,  the  meaning  and  the  sound 
of  the  word  Amen  were  retained  by  them.  **  Acaecio  algunas  vecet 
olvidartc  algunos  de  algunas  palabras  6  particularidades  de  la  doctrina 
qvx  se  les  predica  de  la  Doctrina  Christina.,  y  no  sabiendo  leer  nuestra 
escritura,  escribir  toda  la  doctrina  ellos  par  sus  figuras  y  earacteres 
muy  ingeniosatnente,  poniendo  lafigura  que  correspondia  en  la  voz  y  so- 
nido  a  nuestro  vocablOf  asi,  como  digesemos  ^Ameny  ponian  pirUada  una 
eomofuentCy  y  luego  un  maguey ^  que  en  su  lenguafrisa  con  amen,  por- 
que  llamanlo  Ametl,  y  aside  todo  lo  demas,*^ — Las  Casas,  Htst.  ApoUh 
geticay  cap.  235. 

t  The  extent  of  the  province  is  defined  by  Herrera  in  the  following 
terms :  "  La  Provincia  de  la  Yera-Paz,  Nombre  que  la  dieron  los  Re- 
ligiosos  Dommicos,  porque  la  pacificaron  con  la  Predicacion,  tambien 
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a  signal  instance,  if  it  be  not  a  solitary  one,  of  an  ab- 
original tribe  being  civilized  and  enlightened  by  their 
conquerors,  and  not  being  diminished  in  numbers  nor 
restricted  in  territory. 

The  protectors  and  converters  of  this  province  had 
many  troubles  yet  to  undergo.  Pedro  de  Angulo,  at 
a  subsequent  period,  was  called  before  the  town  coun- 
cil of  Guatemala  to  answer  for  the  statements  which 
he  had  made  in  order  to  procure  for  the  Indians  of 
Vera  Paz  the  immunities  which  they  possessed.  More- 
over, the  licenses  for  the  caciques  to  assume  heraldic 
devices,  which  had  been  sent  out  from  Spain  for  them, 
were  seized  and  detained  by  this  counciLon  the  ground 
that  the  royal  fevors  had  been  obtained  by  misrepre- 
sentation. No  doubt  it  was  thought  a  great  indignity 
by  the  Spanish  colonists  that  these  dogs  of  Indians 
should  be  considered  as  gentlemen,  and  be  entitled  to 
use  armorial  bearings ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  shows 
great  kindness  on  the  part  of  the  court  of  Spain  that 
such  things  as  heraldic  insignia  should  have  been 
thought  of  for  the  Indian  chiefs. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  any  temporary  reverses 
which  the  good  Dominicans  and  the  fathers  of  the  Or- 
der of  Mercy,  who  afterward  entered  the  province,  may 
have  experienced,  the  Indians  in  Tuzulutlan  thrived. 
A  century  afterward,  in  a  memorial  written  by  an  of- 
ficial person  for  the  use  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies, 
it  appears  that  the  province  was  well  populated,  and 

es  Mediterranea  entre  los  Tenninos  de  Soconusco,  Chiapa,  lucatan, 
Honduras,  i  Guatemala,  de  30  Leguas  de  travesia,  i  otras  tantas  de 
Santiago,  de  Guatemala Divide  esta  Provincia  de  la  de  Guate- 
mala, el  Rio  de  Qacatula,  desde  el  qual  se  estiende  basta  Golfo  Dulce, 
adonde  van  a  desaguar  todos  los  Rios  de  ella." — Herbera,  Descripcion 
de  las  Indias  OcddentaUs,  cap.  12.    Madrid,  1730. 
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consisted  entirely  of  Indians.*  At  the  b^inning  of 
the  present  century  the  chief  town  of  Vera  Paz  con- 
tained the  largest  settlement  of  Indians  throughout 
the  kingdom  of  Guatemala,  f 

It  must  be  allowed,  even  by  those  who  have  most 
impugned  the  arguments  and  the  proceedings  of  Las 
Casas,  that  this  province  of  Vera  Paz,  the  oiJy  one  in 
which,  even  for  a  short  time,  he  had  his  own  way,  af- 
fords a  most  favorable  instance,  £rom  beginning  to 
end,  of  the  -practical  working  of  his  system.]:    He  him- 

*  "  £s  toda  la  Provincia  de  Indios.  Esta  la  Ciudad  30  legnas  de  la 
de  Santiago  de  Guatemala,  y  tiene  Convento  de  Religiosos  Dominicds, 
J  en  8U  distrito  ay  17  pueblos  grandes  con  17  Iglesias,  que  han  edifica- 
do,  con  decente  adomo,  y  lustre." — Memorial  y  Noticias  sacras  y  reales 
del  Itnperio  de  las  Indias  Occidentales.  Juan  Diez  de  la  Calle,  Ofi- 
cial  Segundo  de  la  Misma  Secretaria,  c.  4,  p.  125. 

t  **  JjA  capital  se  intitula  La  Imperial  Ciudad  de  Santo  Dominoo 
CoBAN :  es  la  mayor  poblacion  de  Indies  que  tiene  el  Reyno,  pues  hai 
en  ella  mas  de  doce  mil  individuos :  es  sede  del  Alcalde  Mayor,  y  lo 
file  de  los  Obispos  de  Vera  Paz.  Esta  en  15  grades  15  ms.  de  lat. 
bor.,  286  gr.  80  ms.  de  long,  a  50  leguas  de  Guatemala." — ^Juarbos, 
Htst.  de  Guatemala,  torn,  i.,  trat  1,  cap.  3. 

t  How  much  Las  Casas's  town  of  Rabinal  had  flourished  maybe  seen 
from  an  account  given  by  the  well-known  Father  Gage,  who  must 
have  visited  the  town  about  the  year  1630. 

"  The  third  ornament  of  it  (the  province  of  Vera  Paz)  is  a  town  of 
Indians  called  Rabinal,  of  at  least  800  families,  which  hath  all  that 
heart  can  wish  for  pleasure  and  life  of  man.  It  inclines  rather  to  heat 
than  cold,  but  the  heat  is  moderate,  and  much  qualified  with  the  many 
cool  and  shady  walks.  There  is  not  any  Indian  fruit  which  is  not  there 
to  be  found,  besides  the  fruits  of  Spain,  as  oranges,  lemons,  sweet  and 
sour  citrons,  pomegranates,  grapes,  figs,  almonds,  and  dates ;  the  only 
want,  of  wheat,  is  not  a  want  to  them  that  mind  bread  of  wheat  more 
than  of  maiz,  for  in  two  days  it  is  easily  brought  from  the  towns  of 
Lacatepeques.  For  flesh,  it  hath  beef,  mutton,  kid,  fowls,  turkeys, 
quails,  partridges,  rabbits,  pheasants ;  and  for  fish,  it  hath  a  river  run- 
ning by  the  houses  which  yields  plenty,  both  great  and  small.  The 
Indians  of  this  town  are  much  like  those  of  Chiapa  of  the  Indians,  for 
bravery,  for  feasting,  for  riding  of  horses,  and  showing  themselves  in 
sports  and  pastimes.'' — ^Thomas  Gaob.  New  Survey  of  the  West  Indies, 
chap,  xviii.,  p.  308-9.    London,  1699, 
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self  came  no  more  to  it  for  many  years,  but  we  may 
be  quite  sure  that  he  exercised  a  favorable  influence 
over  its  destinies  whenever  he  was  listened  to  at  the 
Spanish  court. 

'  When  we  consider  the  difficulties  that  a  man  has 
to  encounter  in  acting  with  and  upon  other  people, 
and  that,  to  insure  a  prosperous  issue,  many  adverse 
conjunctures  must  be  provided  against,  many  vanities 
propitiated,  many  errors  of  his  own  fail  to  have  their 
full  effect,  it  seems  something  wondrous  when  any 
project  designed  by  one  man  really  does  succeed  in  the 
way  and  at  the  time  that  he  meant  it  to  succeed.  We 
feel  as  if  the  hostile  powers,  always  lurking  in  the  rear 
of  great  and  good  designs,  must  have  been  asleep,  or, 
in  the  multiplicity  of  their  evil  work,  have,  by  some 
oversight,  let  pass  a  great  occasion  for  the  hinderance 
of  the  world. 

It  would  not  be  right  to  bring  to  a  conclusion,  this 
part  of  the  history  of  Guatemala  without  mentioning 
what  became  of  some  of  the  principal  personages  con- 
nected with  it,  such  as  Domingo  de  Betanzos,  Luis 
Canc6r,  and  Pedro  de  Angulo.  This  last  personage, 
who  seems  to  have  been  very  constant  to  his  convent 
at  Guatemala,  and  in  the  superintendence  of  his  In- 
dians at  Vera  Paz,  was  finally  appointed,  in  the  year 
1556,  Bishop  of  Vera  Paz,  but  he  did  not  live  to  enter 
his  diocese.  His  memory  remained  for  a  long  time 
among  the  Lidians,  who,  forty  years  afterward,  were 
wont  to  quote  things  which  they  had  heard  him  say 
in  the  pulpit.  He  gained  their  love,  it  is  said,  so 
much,  that  "  they  did  not  know  where  they  were  with- 
out him  ;^'  and  one  of  them,  afterward,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  effect  which  his  preaching  produced,,  used 
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an  ezpressiye  metaphor — especially  expressive  in  that 
country— comparing  the  excitement  in  the  hearts  of 
his  Indian  audience  to  that  of  ants  in  an  ant-heap 
when  some  one  comes  to  disturb  it  with  a  stick.* 

Luis  Canc6r  ended  his  days  as  a  martyr,  being  put 
to  death  by  the  Indians  of  Florida,  who  did  not  per- 
ceive any  difference  between  him  and  the  marauding 
Spaniards  they  had  been  accustomed  to  suffer  from. 
How  seldom,  again  we  may  say,  do  men  recognize 
their  true  friends ! 

The  life  of  Domingo  de  BetamJos  requires  to  be  more 
fully  narrated,  not  only  because  he  was  the  founder  of 
the  Dominican  Order  in  Central  America,  but  because 
in  itself  it  illustrates  so  aptly,  the  feelings  of  the  first 
Churchmen  who  followed  in  the  steps  of  Cortez  to 
achieve  the  spiritual  conquest  of  New  Spain  and  its 
dependencies. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  when  Domingo  de  Be- 
tanzos,  in  the  year  1630,  left  his  convent  at  Guatemala 
to  the  care  of  a  neighboring  layman  (with  the  key, 
however,  in  case  any  one  should  wish  to  pray  in  it), 
he  had  been  summoned  in  all  haste  by  the  provincial 
of  his  order.  The  point  of  diflSculty  which  occasioned 
the  need  for  his  presence  was  the  following :  Domingo 
de  Betanzos  had  founded  the  convent  in  Mexico.  Now, 
he  was  originally  a  member  of  the  convent  of  San  Do- 
mingo in  Hispaniola,  and  on  that  account  the  monas- 
tery at  San  Domingo  considered  the  monastery  in 
Mexico  as  an  offshoot  of  theirs,  and  maintained  that 
their  provincial  had  a  right  to  appoint  to  the  monastic 
offices  in  the  convent  at  Mexico.     It  is  a  pleasant  re- 

*  ^'  Padre  (dixo)  quando  le  oiamos,  estaTamos  como  las  honnigas  en 
el  hormiguero,  quando  alguno  llega  con  un  bordon  a  escavarle." — ^Da- 
viLA  Padilla,  Kb.  i.,  cap.  37. 
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lief  to  the  minds  of  imperfect  secular  people,  who  have 
l)een  almost  overwhelmed  by  the  amount  of  self-denial 
and  energetic  endurance  which  these  missionary  monks 
had  manifested,  to  find  a  little  worldly  feeling,  if  ever 
80  little,  creeping  in  among  the  good  fathers,  so  that 
we  may  claim  some  brotherhood  with  them,  and  de- 
clare that  they,  too,  were  fallible  men  like  ourselves, 
with  indestructible  feelings  of  ambition  and  independ- 
ence. Indeed,  it  was  more  than  mortals  could  be  ex- 
pected to  endure,  for  the  monks  of  the  great  city  of 
Mexico,  with  its  vast  territories  and  yet  undiscovered 
continent,  to  be  subject  to  the  monastery  of  the  ascer^ 
tained  and  comparatively  small  island  of  Hispaniola. 

Accordingly,  Domingo  de  Betanzos  was  appointed 
by  the  Mexican  monks  to  go  on  a  mission  to  the  gen- 
eral of  their  orders  to  seek  a  remedy  for  this  grievance. 
A  lay  brother  was  given  him  as  a  companion,  which 
was  fortunate,  as,  from  the  saint's  own  taciturnity,  we 
should  probably  have  lost  all  record  of  his  proceedings. 
When  he  arrived  at  Seville,  he  begged  his  way  from 
door  to  door.  The  monastery,  and  probably  the  peo- 
ple of  Mexico,  had  intrusted  him  with  some  of  the  cu- 
rious things  of  the  country  to  take  to  the  Pope,  such 
as  images  made  of  feathers,  and  medicinal  stones ;  all 
which  things  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  merchant  of 
Seville  who  was  going  to  Rome,  so  that  he  himself 
might  be  free  from  these  temporal  cares,  and  be  able, 
in  the  course  of  his  journey,  to  undertake  a  pilgrimage 
which  he  had  much  set  his  heart  upon.  His  favorite 
Saint  had  always  been  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  and  her  cell 
(according  to  the  belief  of  those  times)  was  near  Mar- 
seilles,* for  which  place  he  bent  his  course.     Not, 

♦  At  a  celebrated  solitary  conTent  of  Dominicans,  called  "  la  Sainte 
Baume,"  which,  in  the  Provencal  language*  means  the  Holy  Cave. 
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however,  in  the  maimer  of  ordinary  mortals  did  lie  be- 
take himself  to  this  shrine,  but  leagues  before  he  ar- 
rived at  it  he  made  his  way  on  his  knees,  occupying 
five  or  six  days  in  passing  over  a  rugged  road  in  Ihis 
most  painful  fashion.  When  he  had  reached  the  shrine, 
**I  come  to  your  abode,"  he  exclaimed,  "my  adored 
one  {devota  mia)^  in  order  that,  from  your  perfection, 
you  may  ask  your  Spouse  to  supply  my  deficiencies. 
May  I  love  Him  with  some  portion  of  the  great  love 
with  which  you  have  loved  Him.  May  I  feel  the 
faults  which  I  have  committed  against  His  goodness, 
as  you  felt  yours."  For  three  days  and  nights  Be- 
tanzos  remained  prostrate  in  devotion,  uttering  words 
of  joy  and  humiliation.  Thence  he  went  to  the  church 
of  St.  Maximin,  where,  according  to  the  belief  of  the 
fSuthful,  rested  the  body  and  rehcs  of  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalen, and  where,  again,  he  passed  two  days  in  a  state 
of  ecstasy.  Hereupon,  in  recounting  this,  it  came  into 
the  mind  of  his  biographer  that  mere  secular  persons 
might  consider  that  this  was  a  strange  way  of  execut- 
ing a  mission,  and  so  he  admits  it  would  be,  unless, 
*^  as  we  all  should  know,  that  the  first  thing  in  the 
dispatch  of  business  is  to  pray  Grod  through  Ihe  inter- 
cession of  His  saints  ;"'^  and  he  goes  on  to  quote  the 
remark  of  a  shrewd  man,  who  said  that  he  desired  to 
see  three  things  in  religion — "learned  men  himible, 
young  men  of  pure  manners,  and  monks,  when  em- 
ployed in  business,  devout,  "f  This  is  a  wise  remark ; 
and  probably  Domingo  de  Betanzos  lost  nothing  in  the 
way  of  promoting  his  business  by  the  reputation  for 

*  «  Sino  sopieramos  todos^  que  el  mejor  despacho  de  negocios,  es, 
pedirle  a  Dios  por  la  intercession  de  sos  santos.'* — Davila  Padilla, 
lib.  i.,  cap.  18. 

t  **  'A  los  letrados,  humildes :  a  los  mo90s,  honestos :  y  a  los  procn- 
radores,  devotos.** — Davila  Padilla,  lib.  i.,  cap.  18. 
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sanctity  that  such  a  pilgrimage  gained  for  Iiim.  From 
Marseilles  lie  made  his  way  to  Naples,  where  he  found 
that  the  general  of  his  order  was  very  ill,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Betanzos  forbore  to  press  forward  his 
negotiation.  The  prelate,  however,  was  not  inatten- 
tive to  his  duties ;  for,  learning  from  the  lay  brother 
how  Father  Domingo  had  traveled,  he  forbade  him  ever 
to  make  a  journey  on  his  knees  again,  or  even  bare- 
footed, but  ordered  that  he  should  content  himself  with 
walking.  The  illness  of  the  general  increased,  and  be 
died  some  months  after  the  arrival  of  Betanzos.  A 
chapter  of  the  order  was  summoned  for  the  ensuing 
year,  to  elect  a  successor.  Meanwhile,  Betanzos  and 
his  lay  companion  had  to  reside  in  some  of  the  Italian 
convents.  At  last  the  chapter  was  held  and  a  new 
general  appointed,  who  took  in  hand  the  business 
which  Betanzos  had  come  to  Europe  for,  and  granted 
his  request  in  favor  of  the  Mexican  convent,  namely, 
that  it  should  not  be  subordinate  to  any  other  monas- 
tery. The  delay  caused  by  these  events  was  consid- 
erable. 

From  Naples  Betanzos  went  to  Kome,  where  Pope 
Clement  the  Seventh  received  him  with  the  utmost 
favor.  Of  all  the  Indian  things  which  the  merchant 
had  brought  for  Father  Domingo  to  Home,  and  which 
the  father  presented  at  his  audiences,  the  Pope  and 
cardinals  were  most  struck  with  two  mitres,  one  of 
which  was  made  of  feathers,  and  the  other  of  precious 
stones,  such  as  turquoises  and  emeralds,  which  mitres 
had  been  used  by  the  Mexican  priests.  Father  Do- 
mingo had  also  brought  the  sacrificial  instruments,  and 
especially  some  long  instruments  like  razors  with  two 
edges,  very  sharp  and  brilliant.*     The  kind-hearted 

*  «  En  particular  anas  navajas  de  dos  filod  moy  resplandecientes  y 
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Pope  mourned  over  the  cleverness  and  the  riches  which 
had  been  so  long  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Evil 
One,  ^^  at  whose  altars  thousands  of  souls,  made  after 
the  image  of  God,  and  redeemed  with  His  blood,  had 
been  sacrificed."  Clement  was  delighted  to  converse 
with  such  a  man  as  Father  Domingo,  and  ordered  that 
he  should  always  have  free  access  to  him.  The  re- 
quests which,  in  consequence  of  this  favorable  recep- 
tion. Father  Domingo  was  enabled  to  make  of  his  ho- 
liness, were  only  spiritual  ones,  namely,  that  some  pe- 
culiar privilege*  with  regard  to  confession  should  be 
granted  to  him,  and  that  the  festival  of  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalen should  be  celebrated  with  an  "  octave"  in  Mex- 
ico. When  Betanzos  took  his  leave,  the  Pope  ordered 
a  hundred  ducats  to  be  given  to  him  for  his  journey, 
which  he  immediately  transferred  to  the  merchant  who 
had  taken  charge  of  the  Indian  curiosities  from  Seville, 
and  after  devoutly  visiting  the  shrines  of  Home,  Fa- 
ther Domingo  quitted  it  on  his  return  to  Mexico. 

He  arrived  at  Mexico  in  1534,  with  the  welcome  in- 
telligence for  the  Dominican  monks  that  the  province 
was  henceforth  to  be  independent,  and  about  a  year 
aftierward  he  was  chosen  as  their  provinciaL     His  ex- 


▼istosasy  y  mucho  mas  agudas  y  penetrantes  con  estrafia  subtileza.'^—- 
Da  VILA  Padilla,  lib.  i,  cap.  19. 

*  "  Le  diesse  autoridad  plenaria  para  que  un  sacerdote,  oyda  su  con- 
fession general,  le  pudiesse  absolver  k  culpa  y  a  pena,  como  el  mismo 
pontifice  lo  podia.'' — Davila  Padilla,  lib.  i.,  cap.  19. 

A  friend  informs  me  that  the  privilege  which  Betanzos  obtained  firom 
the  Pope  was  for  the  priest  who  should  hear  his  general  confession  to 
have  plenary  power  of  absolution.  There  are  certain  grievous  sins 
which  can  not  be  dealt  with  by  the  ordinary  priest,  except  when  the 
penitent  is  in  articulo  mortis.  They  are  called  **  reserved  cases/'  and 
some  must  be  referred  to  the  local  bishop,  some  to  the  archbishop,  and 
some  to  the  Pope  himself.  The  humility  of  Betanzos  is  very  striking- 
ly shown  by  this  request. 
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ertions  in  this  office  were  very  great ;  and  he  devoted 
himself  to  spreading  the  faith  throughout  the  three  na- 
tions— ^Mexican,  Mistecan,  and  Zapotecan.  The  fruit 
of  all  these  efforts  was,  that,  before  a  century  had  ex- 
pired, there  were  no  less  than  sixty-six  monasteries  in 
those  three  nations.  Father  Betanzos  was  also  con- 
cerned in  sending  that  message  to  Paul  the  Third,  car- 
ried by  the  Dominican,  Bernardino  de  Minaya,  which 
probably  occasioned  the  issuing  of  those  briefs  before 
referred  to,  declaring  absolutely  the  capacity  of  the  In- 
dians for  receiving  the  sacraments,  and  their  right  to 
be  considered  as  free  men. 

The  next  thing  that  we  know  of  Betanzos  is  that 
he  refused  the  bishopric  of  Guatemala,  which  was  of- 
fered to  him  by  the  Emperor  in  1534,  before  it  was 
conferred  upon  Francisco  Marroquin,  the  bishop  whose 
deeds  we  have  been  reading  of. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  life  of  Domingo  de  Be- 
tanzos had  been  sufficiently  thorny  and  self-denying ; 
but  he  did  not  think  so,  and,  "  as  the  hart  panteth  for 
the  water-brooks,"  so  did  his  soul  long  for  an  occasion 
of  martyrdom.  The  life  of  St.  Dominic,  the  founder 
of  his  order,  had  been  well  studied  by  Betanzos,  and 
he  remembered  what  the  saint  is  reported  to  have  said 
when  certain  heretics,  who  waylaid  him,  but  had  spared 
his  life,  and  knelt  at  his  feet,  inquired  of  him  what  he 
would  have  done  if  they  had  persevered  in  their  inten- 
tion to  kill  him.  "  I  would  have  prayed  you,"  St. 
Dominic  replied,  "  not  to  have  killed  me  speedily,  but 
to  have  cut  me  to  pieces  bit  by  bit,  that  I  might  have 
finished  my  life  in  greater  torment." 

So,  moved  by  a  desire  for  martyrdom,  and  also,  as 
the  tenor  of  his  life  warrants  us  in  hoping,  by  higher 
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aspirations  than  a  meie  vain  craying  for  the  glories  and 
the  joys  of  martyrdom,  Domingo  de  Betanzos,  now  an 
old  and  worn-out  man,  began  to  meditate  upon  a  scheme 
of  passing  to  the  Philippine  Islands  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel there,  with  the  further  intention  of  penetrating  into 
China.  He  communicated  his  project  to  his  friend 
Zumarraga,  the  Bishop  of  Mexico,  whose  pious  labors 
have  been  so  often  commemorated  in  these  pages.  The 
bishop  sought  to  dissuade  his  friend  from  such  a  pur- 
pose, reflecting  upon  the  loss  that  his  absence  would 
be  to  New  Spain.  His  brethren  were  beyond  measure 
attached  to  Betanzos ;  the  principal  men  in  New  Spain 
held  him  in  high  estimation ;  the  Indians  were  delight- 
ed with  his  disinterestedness ;  and  the  whole  country 
reverenced  him,  and  looked  up  to  him  as  a  father. 
These  sentiments,  pervading  the  population,  afforded 
weighty  arguments  to  the  bishop  for  engaging  his  friend 
to  renounce  the  enterprise.*  But  high-souled  fanati- 
cism is  infectious.  The  bishop,  from  being  an  oppo- 
nent, became  a  convert  to  the  views  of  Betanzos,  and 
soon  began  to  desire  the  same  enterprise  himself,  and 
to  seek  the  means  of  accomplishing  it.  As  a  first  step 
in  this  proceeding,  he  wrote  to  the  Pope,  and  more  than 
once,  begging  his  holiness  to  allow  him  to  renounce  his 
bishopric ;  but  the  Pope,  very  wisely,  would  not  admit 
of  this  renunciation,  or  hear  of  the  voyage  to  China. 
The  noble  bishop,t  however,  did  not  the  less  favor  the 
enterprise  of  Betanzos  because  he  was  unable  to  par- 

*  "  Todos  los  Indios  se  avian  satisfecho  mucho  de  ver  su  desamor 
para  con  los  bienes  temporales.'*— Davila  Padilla,  lib.  i.,  cap.  31. 

t  Zumarraga  has  been  much  blamed  for  destroying  Mexican  MSS. 
In  a  skeptical  age,  it  is  difficult  to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  an  intense- 
ly believing  man.  He  burned  these  MSS.  because  he  thought  they 
fostered  the  cruel  idolatry  of  the  Mexicans.  If  we  had  been  in  hw 
place,  and  believed  what  he  did,  should  not  we  have  done  so  too  ? 
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take  it  himself,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  spoke  to  the 
Viceroy  of  Mexico  about  it,  and  asked  for  a  ship  to  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  Betanzos.  The  viceroy,  Men- 
doza,  made  the  same  objection  which  the  bishop  had 
made  at  first ;  but  he,  too,  seems  afterward  to  have  been 
partially  won  over,  for  we  hear  that  the  viceroy  and 
the  bishop  went  many  times  to  the  monastery  of  Be- 
tanzos at  Tepetlaoztoc,  where  the  discourse  was  of 
God,  and  of  what  was  best  for  His  service  to  do  in 
that  country.  We  find,  too,  that  they  had  special  con* 
fer^ices  about  this  voyage  to  China,  the  three  old  men 
shutting  themselves  up  in  an  oratory  in  the  garden, 
when  Betanzos  was  wont  to  lay  open  his  thoughts,  the 
bishop  his  plans,  and  the  viceroy  his  di£Sculties,  in 
reference  to  this  devout  project.* 

It  seems  not  a  little  strange  that,  with  all  the  diffi- 
culties they  had  before  them  in  the  country  where  they 
were,  the  three  chief  men  in  New  Spain  should  be  shut 
up  together,  deeply  discussing  a  missionary  enterprise 
to  that  far^ff  and  repulsive  land  of  China ;  and  that 
two  out  of  the  three  should  have  been  anxious  them- 
selves to  go.  But  this  is  no  new  thing,  and  a  splen- 
did discontent  with  what  is  near  and  feimiliar  shows  it- 
self as  well  in  saints  as  in  sinners.  It  has  been  noted 
as  remarkable  by  a  most  thoughtful  divine,t  that  the 
study  of  astronomy,  a  thing  apparently -remote  firom 
<he  daily  welfare  of  manHnd,  should  have  had  so 
much  attention  irom.  them  as  it  has ;  and  he  considers 
the  circumstance  a  proof  of  the  great  destiny  of  man. 
The  utility  of  such  studies  is  a  mere  accident — a  felic- 

*  "  EncenaTaiise  los  tree  en  el  oratorio  de  la  huerta,  sin  permitir  el 
Santo  que  otra  peraona  Uegasae  a  61,  y  alii  c<mferian  unas  vezes  lo  que 
el  Obispo  proponia,  otras  lo  que  el  Virrey  dificultava,  y  muchas  lo  que 
el  bendito  padre  pensava  hazer  en  el  discurso  de  su  viaje  k  la  China." 
—Da VILA  Padilla,  lib.  i.,  cap.  81.  t  Bishop  Butler. 
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ity  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  desire  of  man  for 
them.  The  same  grand  neglect  of  the  things  at  our 
feet  may  be  seen  in  our  own  time.*  Our  smile,  there- 
fore, at  the  occupation  of  the  viceroy,  of  the  bishop, 
and  of  the  great  Dominican  monk,  must  not  be  one 
of  self-sufficiency,  but  rather  of  fond  and  proud  re- 
gret that  men  can  not  confine  themselves  to  a  sphere 
of  action  which  seems  to  them  bounded,  though,  as 
in  this  case,  it  may  be  very  large,  extending  over  a 
vast  territory,t  and  influencing  the  fate  of  unborn  mill- 
ions. 

The  viceroy  must  have  been  won  over  or  silenced, 
for  all  the  preparations  were  made  for  the  departure  of 
Betanzos.  His  vessel  was  ready,  and  the  church  or- 
naments and  vestments  for  divine  service  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  and  China  were  prepared.  At  this  point 
of  time,  however,  it  happened  that  a  provincial  chap- 
ter of  his  order  was  held,  at  which  his  projected  voy- 
age was  discussed,  and,  after  being  discussed,  was  sol- 
emnly forbidden.  Two  monks  were  sent  from  Mex- 
ico to  bring  back  all  the  things  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  voyage,  in  order  to  restore  them  to  those 
who  had  given  them  as  a  charitable  contribution  for 
the  conversion  of  China.  Deep  and  poignant,  no  doubt, 
was  the  regret  of  Betanzos ;  but,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
monastic  obedience,  he  gave  no  sign  of  the  disappoint- 
ment that  was  within  him,  and  remained  apparently 
content,  although,  to  use  the  metaphor  of  his  biogra- 

*  It  may  be  seen  in  the  feet  that  great  minds  are  employed  in  cal- 
culating the  mass  of  Jupiter,  or  determining  to  which  star  of  the  Heia- 
des  our  whole  system  is  mo^g,  while  we  live  in  a  state  of  neglect  as 
regards  some  of  the  chief  means  and  functions  of  existence,  which  de- 
presses and  degrades  our  whole  life,  and  renders  it  comparatively  sor- 
did in  the  first  cities  in  the  world. 

t  New  Spain  is  many  times  larger  than  the  mother  country. 
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pher,  the  air-drawn  picture  which  he  had  made  of  his 
mission  to  China  had  been  painted  out.* 

He  now,  however,  adopted  the  much  less  daring  and 
more  common  project  of  ending  his  days  in  the  Holy 
Land.  But  this  was  also  forbidden,  with  all  respect 
and  affection,  by  the  provincial  of  his  order.  It  seems 
that  Betanzos  did  not  conquer  liis  craving  to  die  in  the 
Holy  Land  so  well  as  poor  Peter  of  Ghent  had  sub- 
dued his  "  temptation"  of  wishing  to  see  his  beloved 
Ghent  again,  for  Betanzos  appealed  against  the  decis- 
ion of  the  Provincial  of  Mexico  to  the  general  of  the 
Dominicans  at  Rome,  declaring,  as  an  additional  rea- 
son for  his  request  being  granted,  that  on  his  way  out 
he  would  dispatch  brethren  of  his  order  from  Spain  to 
New  Spain,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  work  of  conver- 
sion which  he  had  begun.  The  general  consented,  the 
provincial  of  New  Spain  was  obliged  to  give  way,  and 
Domingo  de  Betanzos  set  out  from  Mexico  in  the  year  • 
1549, "  carrying  away  with  him  the  hearts  of  all  men." 
He  arrived  safely  at  Seville,  and  thence  made  his  way  on 
foot  to  Valladolid,  but  he  was  not  destined  to  make  a 
step  farther  on  the  road  to  the  Holy  Land.  He  was 
seized  with  a  fever,  which  the  physicians  of  that  day 
called  Causon^  and,  finding  that  his  end  approached,  he 
received  extreme  unction,  invoked  the  favor  of  the 
saints,  and  especially  of  his  much-loved  Saint  Mary 
Magdalen,  for  his  coming  journey  to  the  great  unknown 
land,  and  then,  after  prayer  to  God,  no  more  speech 
remaned  to  him.  The  place  of  his  death  was  the  Do- 
minican monastery  of  St.  Paul,  at  Valladolid. 

It  seems  that  Betanzos  entertained  the  most  melan- 
choly forebodings  with  respect  to  the  fate  of  the  In- 

♦  "  Estava  muy  contento  el  santo  fray  Domingo,  aunque  se  le  avia 
despintado  el  viaje  para  la  China." — Davila  Padilla,  lib.  i.,  cap.  31. 
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dians  of  New  Spain,  for  he  prophesied  that  not  many 
generations  would  pass  away  before  travelers  coming 
to  those  parts  would  ask,  <^  Of  what  color,  then,  were 
those  Indians  who  lived  in  this  country  before  the 
Spaniards  came  here?"*  His  good  works,  however, 
helped  to  defeat  his  prophecy.  And  if  we  were  asked 
why  in  Mexico  there  is  such  a  large  Indian  popula* 
tion,  while  in  Hispaniola  and  Cuba  there  is  not  an  In- 
dian, and  while  in  Lima  so  large  a  part  of  the  popular 
tion  is  of  the  negro  race,  we  must  answer  that  this  dif* 
feience  is  due,  not  only  to  the  worldly  wisdom — ^by  no 
means  to  be  despised — of  Cortez,  of  the  Viceroy  Men- 
doza,  and  their  successors,  but  also  to  the  untiring  ef- 
forts of  such  men  as  Las  Casas,  Domingo  de  Betanzos, 
Peter  of  Ghent,  Martin  of  Valencia,  Zumarraga,  Bish- 
op of  Mexico,  Juan  Grarces,  Bishop  gf  Tlascala,  and 
the  various  prelates  and  monks  who  labored  with  or 
after  these  good  men.  It  is  a  result  which  Christians 
of  all  denominations  may  be  proud  of  and  rejoice  in, 
if  we  can  put  aside  for  a  moment  those  differences  in 
doctrine  which  bigots  delight  to  dwell  upon  and  to 
magnify,  and  not  push  from  us  those  deeds  which,  as 
Chnstians,  we  ought  to  welcome,  whether  the  doers  of 
them  looked  up  too  fondly  to  Eome^  to  Wittenberg,  or 
to  Geneva. 

One  general  remark  may  occur  to  many  readers  in 
reference  to  the  foregoing  transactions.  We  are  told 
that  in  the  sixteenth  century  there  was  a  revival 

♦  "  Lo  que  conocidamente  dixo  el  Santo  variad  vezes  a  sus  frayles, 
7  lo  que  devia  de  Uevar  la  carta  con  otras  cosas,  fb^,  que  por  juste 
juyzio  de  Dios,  antes  de  muchas  edades  se  avian  de  acabar  totalmente 
los  Indios  desta  tierra,  de  tal  suerte,  que  los  que  de  otras  viniessen  a 
ella,  preguntarian  de  que  color  eran  aquellos  Indios  que  vivian  en  es- 
tas  partes  antes  que  los  Espanoles  yiniessen  a  ellas.'*— Dxyila  Padil- 
LA,  lib.  i.,  cap.  33. 
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throughout  Europe  in  favor  of  the  Papacy,  which  set 
the  limits  to  Protestantism — ^those  limits  which  exist 
even  in  the  present  day ;  but  we  can  not  say  that  any 
such  revival  appears  to  have  been  greatly  needed,  or 
to  have  taken  place  in  Spain.  The  fervent  and  holy 
men  whose  deeds  have  been  enumerated  were  in  the 
flower  of  their  youth  or  their  manhood*  before  the 
Reformation  had  been  much  noised  abroad ;  and  it  is 
evident,  from  the  whole  current  of  the  story,  that  the 
spirit  of  these  men  was  not  a  thing  developed  by  any 
revival,  but  was  in  continuance  of  the  spirit  with  which 
they  had  been  imbued  in  their  respective  monasteries, 
among  which  the  monasteiy  of  San  Estevan,  at  Sala* 
manca,  stands  pre-eminent.  All  honor  to  their  names ! 
The  earnest  men  in  every  age  are  a  brotherhood ;  and 
a  great  stroke  struck  in  twilight  is  as  noble  as  if  it 
were  done  in  midday,  flashing  in  the  full  light  of  the 
sun.  Not  that  I  mean  presumptuously  to  insinuate 
that  the  exploits  of  our  own  age  are  illustrated  by  any 
midday  splendor,  but  merely  to  suggest  that  we  must 
look  well  to  the  time  in  which  actions  are  done,  as  well 
as  to  the  actions  themselves,  and  must  not  sufier  any 
contempt  for  what  may  occasionally  appear  to  us  a  lit- 
tle childish  or  superstitious  in  these  transactions  in  the 
Indies,  to  render  us  blind  to  the  real  greatness  of  the 
deeds  and  of  the  doers,  when  they  are  great. 

The  world  is  growing  old,  or  fiincies  that  it  is,  and 
consequently  impatient  of  long  stories.  It  would  be 
hopeless,  therefore,  to  demand  its  attention  for  every 
separate  branch  of  discovery  and  conquest  in  that  vast 
part  of  the  globe  which  we  call  the  "  New  World." 

♦  For  instance,  Zumarraga  was  bom  in  1468,  Betanzofl  was  bom 
about  1486,  Luther  was  bom  in  1483. 
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It  is  true  that  each  territory  would  probably  afford 
some  new  aspect  of  afEEiirs.  The  history  of  Yucatan, 
Florida,  Venezuela,  New  Mexico,  New  Granada,  or  Po- 
payan,  would  each  doubtless  illustrate  some  particular 
part  of  the  general  history.  But  I  doubt  whether  any 
one  of  them  would  combine  so  much  in  so  short  a 
space  as  that  of  Guatemala.  It  giyes  us  the  spread 
of  conquest  from  one  of  the  main  centres  of  conquest. 
It  shows  us  the  occupation  of  a  new  colony  by  the 
Church.  It  furnishes  the  most  curious  details  respect- 
ing the  growth  and  nascent  polity  of  one  of  the  princi- 
pal Spanish  cities  in  America.  And,  in  the  narrative 
of  the  Dominican  convent  at  Guatemala,  we  have  a  per- 
fect example  of  a  missionary  convent.  Then  Las  Ca- 
sas  appears  most  opportunely  on  the  stage ;  and  the 
region  known  by  the  formidable  name  of  the  Tierra  de 
Guerra  becomes  transformed,  in  name  and  in  reality, 
into  the  Tierra  dePaz.  No  one  can  have  the  slight- 
est doubt  that  this  remarkable  circumstance  would  not 
be  forgotten  by  Las  Casas  in  his  subsequent  inter- 
views with  the  Emperor  and  the  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil for  the  Indies ;  and  I  feel  sure  it  had  the  greatest 
effect  upon  the  Spanish  legislation  for  the  Indies.  In 
the  course  of  the  narrative  we  have  had  the  cause  of 
Las  Casas's  going  to  Spain,  where  he  is  again  to  be- 
come a  most  important  personage,  and  where  his  ca- 
reer is  to  culminate.  The  conquerors,  too,  show  their 
nature  in  Guatemala ;  and  in  Alvarado  we  have  a  com- 
plete specimen  of  the  devout,  cruel,  forcible,  restless 
Spanish  adventurer  of  those  days.  The  indirect  bear- 
ings of  the  events  in  this  history — ^the  episodes,  as  we 
may  call  them — are  pregnant  with  great  results,  among 
which  the  most  notable  is  the  expedition  of  Alvarado 
to  Peru,  were  he  left  behind  him  those  men  who  were 
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to  be  the  cause  of  the  deplorable  events  in  that  king- 
dom— events  which  are  distinctly  appreciable  to  this 
day. 

In  a  word,  the  history  of  Gruatemala  can  not  well  be 
passed  over  by  any  one  who  wishes  to  understand  the 
complicated  series  of  transactions  which  constitute  the 
history  of  that  vast  extent  of  country  which  stretches 
from  California  to  Chili,  and  includes  eighty  degrees 
of  latitude  on  the  earth's  surfece. 

Note. — It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  not  materials  for  a  fuller 
history  of  Guatemala  during  the  period  of  the  Spanish  Conquest.  I 
had  hoped  to  have  obtained  copies  of  some  of  its  early  records  which 
Kemesal  must  have  seen,  but  have  been  disappointed ;  and,  indeed,  the 
troublous  state  of  the  republic  necessarily  prevents  attention  being 
given  to  the  claims  of  literature. 

Much  work  has  to  be  done  by  the  antiquary,  the  geographer,  and  the 
man  of  science,  before  an  historian  will  be  able  to  write  such  an  ac- 
count of  this  country  as  should  satisfy  himself. 

The  geography,  for  instance,  is  in  such  a  state  that  the  map-maker 
to  this  work,  Mr.  Morgan,  and  myself,  after  having  bestowed  much 
time  and  great  consideration,  can  only  offer  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
dence the  maps  of  Guatemala  here  presented,  considering  them  as 
mere  approximations  to  the  truth. 

Moreover,  we  can  not  be  bound  by  the  statements  of  the  early  con- 
querors as  to  the  distances  they  traversed  on  any  particular  occasion. 
Nor  can  we  undertake  to  correct  their  statements ;  for  what  may  ap- 
pear preposterous  to  us,  with  our  better  knowledge  of  the  country, 
may  still  be  true,  and  the  distances  mentioned  by  the  conquerors  may 
actually  have  been  the  dist^tfices  traversed  by  them.  Again,  the  Span- 
ish league,  as  it  was  interpreted  by  these  men  on  occasions  when  they 
were  suifering  from  want  of  guides,  from  hunger  and  fatigue,  was  a 
very  elastic  measure,  and  perhaps  corresponded  in  vagueness  with  a 
German  stunde. 

To  show  how  easy  it  is  to  be  deceived  in  endeavoring  to  recall  the 
geography  of  the  past,  I  will  refer  to  one  of  the  reasons  assigned  by 
the  historian  Fuentes  y  Guzman  for  placing  the  ancient  city  of  the 
Kachiquels  close  to  the  first  city  built  by  the  Spaniards.  "  It  is  con- 
trary to  common  sense,"  he  argues,  "  to  suppose,  with  Vasquez,  that 
the  first  conquerors,  after  having  taken  up  their  quarters  in  Guatema- 
la, would  again  quit  it  for  the  purpose  of  encamping  in  a  wilderness ; 
because,  if  these  men,  who  came  to  receive  the  homage  and  obedience 
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of  Sinaeam,  were  peaceably  received  by  that  monarch,  settled  and 
feasted  in  his  residence,  why  should  they  quit  all  these  conveniences, 
at  the  hazard  of  incurring  the  ill-will  of  the  sovereign,  to  found  a  city 
and  build  themselves  habitations,  when  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  was 
at  their  command  ;  to  fatigue  themselves  in  search  of  every  thing  they 
wanted,  when  they  could  enjoy  inexhaustible  abundance  in  the  city  T' 
— ^JuARBos,  English  translation,  p.  402. 

This  reasonable  supposition  is  at  once  upset,  or  greatly  invalidated, 
by  a  single  fact,  namely,  that  when  Bemal  Diaz  came  in  Alvarado'a 
company  to  ancient  Guatemala,  though  the  Indian  buildings  were  in 
existence,  and  were  noble  edifices,  the  Spaniards,  after  sleeping  one 
night  in  the  city,  went  out  and  encamped  near  it  for  ten  days.  ^^Pas- 
satnos  a  dorm.tr  a  la  ctudadf  y  estavan  los  aposentos  y  las  casas  con  tan 
buenos  edifictos  y  ricos,  en  Jin  como  de  Cactques  que  mandavan  todat 
las  Provinctas  comarcanas^  y  desde  alii  nos  saltmos  a  lo  llano,  y  hizi- 
mo8  ranchos  y  chofoSf  y  estuvimos  en  ellos  diez  dias^ — Bernal  Diaz, 
cap.  193. 

The  truth  is,  that  a  city,  however  well  built  for  one  people,  seldom 
suits  another.  The  Spaniards  had  horses ;  the  Guatemalans  had  never 
seen  such  animals,  and,  of  course,  had  not  provided  for  them  in  their 
towns. 

I  allude  to  the  above  controversy  about  the  site  of  Guatemala  merely 
to  point  out  the  difficulties  of  reviving  ancient  geography,  and  the 
cautious  spirit  of  criticism  with  which  any  such  attempt  should  be  re- 
ceived. 
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CHAPTER  L 

THB  EABLT  LIFE  AND   VOYAGES   OP  PIZARBO. 

THIS  history  would  be  very  imperfect  without  some 
account,  however  brief,  of  the  conquest  of  Peru. 
It  was  in  those  golden  regions  that  the  narrative  of 
the  Spanish  Conquest  assumed'  its  darkest  and  its 
brightest  colors.  The  kingdoms  of  Mexico  and  Peru 
are  the  two  best  known,  if  not  the  two  most  important 
centres  of  Indian  civilization.  There  are  other  parts 
of  America,  which,  from  their  being  among  the  earliest 
discoveries,  such  as  Hispaniola ;  or  from  their  becom- 
ing the  starting-points  of  remarkable  expeditions,  such 
as  Cuba  and  the  Terra-firma ;  or  from  their  being  the 
occasional  residence  of  those  men  who  were  most  con- 
cerned in  the  Spanish  legislation  for  the  Indies,  such 
as  Guatemala,  require  to  have  their  histories  told. 
But  Mexico  and  Peru,  both  from  their  extent  and  from 
their  civilization,  necessarily  demand  a  large  share  of 
our  attention,  as  they  did  that  of  the  Spanish  con- 
querors and  of  the  Spanish  court. 

The  name  that  first  occurs,  even  to  most  children, 
on  the  mention  of  the  word  Peru,  is  that  of  Pizarro. 
To  the  readers  of  this  work  he  is  already  well  known, 
as  they  will  have  noticed  that  he  had  been  concerned 
in  some  of  the  most  remarkable  enterprises  in  the  Ter- 
ra-firma.  When  Ojeda  parted  from  his  little  band  of 
men  at  San  Sebastian,  promising  to  return  in  fifty  dajrs, 
Pizarro  was  left  in  command.     When  Comogre's*  son 

•  See  vol  i.,  p.  328. 

Vol.  ni.— R 
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gave  Vasco  Nunez  the  account  of  the  riches  of  some 
country  lying  southward,  "  where  there  was  more  gold 
than  there  was  iron  in  Biscay,"  Pizarro,  as  I  conjecture, 
was  one  of  the  eager  listeners  who  marveled  at  the  ora- 
tion of  the  naked  young  man,  and  earnestly  consider- 
ed his  sayings.  Pizarro  was  the,  second  European 
who  descended  to  the  shore  of  the  Pacific.  Pizarro 
was  engaged  in  the  cruel  expedition  sent  from  Darien 
by  PedrariaSi  and  commanded  by  Morales,  which  en- 
tered the  territories  of  the  warlike  cacique  Birti  (at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel),  whose  name 
was  certainly  the  origin  of  the  name  given  by  the 
Spaniards  to  the  great  kingdom  of  Peru.  This  was 
the  expedition  in  which  they  stabbed  their  captives  as 
they  went  along,  hoping  thus  to  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  Indians  in  pursuit,  as  the  hunter  would  throw 
her  cubs  to  a  pursuing  lioness.  Lastly,  Pizarro  was 
the  officer  who,  by  order  of  Pedrarias,*  arrested  Vas- 
co Nunez — z,  curious  and  dramatic  circumstance,  as 
Pizarro  was  to  fulfill  the  part  which  Vasco  Ntifiez,  a 
far  superior  man,  had  long  and  sedulously  prepared 
for. 

In  all  these  expeditions  and  transactions  Pizarro 
makes  a  good  figure.  He  is  never  heard  of  as  a  re- 
bellious or  contentious  man,  but  was,  I  imagine,  a  la- 
borious, cautious,  obedient,  much-enduring,  faithful 
man-at-arms.  Placed  under  Vasco  Nufiez,  whose  loss 
it  is  very  sad  to  reflect  upon  at  this  juncture,  Pizarro 
would  have  been  invaluable ;  but,  for  a  chief  in  com- 
mand, he  lacked  statesmanlike  qualities,  and  in  dealing 
with  his  own  countrymen — ^not  with  the  Indians^ — ^was 

*  "What  is  this,  Francisco  Pizarro V  Vasco  Nnfiez  exclaimed; 
«  you  were  not  wont  to  come  out  in  this  fashion  to  xeceive  me."  See 
vol.  i.,  p.  403. 
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probably  deficient  in  decision.*  His  total  want  of  ed- 
ucation— ^for  he  could  not  write  his  own  name — must 
also  have  been  a  considerable  hinderance  and  detriment 
to  him ;  but  his  terrible  perseverance  compensated  for 
all  other  defects  in  so  far  as  the  mere  discovery  and 
conquest  of  the  great  country  of  Peru  were  concerned. 
It  was  most  unfortunate,  indeed,  for  the  world  that 
this  perseverance  of  his  was  so  great;  for,  had  the 
concpiest  of  Peru  been  postponed  but  a  few  years,  it 
would  probably  have  met  with  a  more  consolidated 
state  of  affairs  in  that  kingdom,  and,  therefore,  ulti* 
mately  have  been  a  more  effective  conquest,  as  it  seems 
that  a  certain  amount  and  quality  of  opposition  in  the 
resisting  body  is  needful  to  call  out  the  greatest  amount 
of  vigor  and  enlightenment  in  the  attacking  force.  But 
it  is  useless  to  waste  time  in  much  regret  for  what 
might  have  been,  and  so  we  may  proceed,  at  once,  to 
that  which  is  considered  as  the  main  starting-point  of 
the  conquest,  being  a  dearly-defined,  and,  indeed,  a  le- 
gal transaction. 

At  Panama,  under  the  capricious  sway  of  Pedrarias, 
there  were  two  friends  whose  amity  was  so  dose,  and 
their  interests  so  bound  up  together,  that  they  are  de- 
scribed as  having  had  only  one  mind,  though  being  two 
persons.  Their  friendship  and  their  partnership  are 
depicted  by  the  historian  Oviedo,  who  knew  them  well, 
in  terms  which  recall  the  intimate  affection  and  com- 
munity of  interests  that  existed  between  two  other 
and  very  different  partners  who  have  been  mentioned 
in  this  history.  Las  Casas  and  Benteria. 

Both  of  the  friends  at  Panama  were  warlike,  and 

*  <*  Pizarro,  dice  Herrera,  aonque  era  astuto  y  recatado,  pero  en  la 
mayor  parte  fue  de  &nimo  aufpensO)  y  no  mny  lesoluto." — ^Note  in 
Appendix  to  Quintana. 
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accustomed  to  labor.  They  were  both  of  them  utter- 
ly ignorant.  They  were  both  anxious  to  improve 
iiieir  fortunes.  There  was,  however,  that  diversity  of 
character  in  the  friends  which  seems  ta  be  a  necessary 
element  for  the  completeness  of  a  friendship.  One 
was  slow,  taciturn,  and  with  no  especial  dexterity  in 
die  management  of  affairs.  This  was  Francisco  Pi- 
zarro. The  other  was  alert,  impulsive,  generous,  and 
wonderftilly  skilled  in  gaining  the  hearts  of  men.  This 
was  Diego  de  Almagro.  Their  birth  and  parentage, 
iJiough  very  dissimilar,  were  not  unequal  as  regards  the 
gifts  of  fortune.  Pizarro  was  the  illegitimate*  son  of 
an  hidalgo^  and  had  come  "  with  his  sword  and  cloak," 
his  only  possessions,t  to  find  a  way  to  fortune  in  the 
New  World.  Almagro  was  the  son  of  a  laboring 
man,  with  no  taint,  however,  of  Moorish  or  of  Jewish 
blood,  bred  up  in  a  town  belonging  to  the  Order  of 
Calatrava.:^  Impatient  of  a  laborer's  life,  he  had  taken 
service  with  a  licentiate  who  resided  at  the  court  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  It  happened  that  Almagro 
had  a  quarrel  with  another  youth,  upon  "  some  matter 

*  <*  In  Germany,  and  with  us  (who  derive  many  of  our  customs  and 
political  opinions  from  the  Germans),  bastardy  was  always  a  circum- 
stance of  ignominy.  But  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  France,  bastards  were 
in  many  respects  on  an  equal  footing  with  legitimate  children.  Dur- 
ing the  first  and  second  races  of  the  kings  of  France  no  difference  ap« 
pears  to  have  been  made  between  their  legitimate  and  illegitimate  off- 
spring." See  Habgrave  and  Sutler's  edition  of  Coke  upon  Little- 
ton [243,  b.],  note  (2). 

1 1  put  aside  the  story  of  his  being  suckled  by  a  sow,  and  being  em- 
ployed, as  a  boy,  in  tending  his  father's  swine,  as  well  as  other  sto- 
ries having  the  aspect  of  fables. 

t  "  H4  pocos  afios  que  conoscemos  a  Diego  de  Almagro,  natural  de 
la  villa  de  Almagro  en  Espafia,  ques  una  villa  de  la  'Orden  de  Galatra- 
va  (6  de  una  aldea  de  aquella  repiiblica),  hijo  de  un  labrador  e  nieto  de 
otros,  sin  mezda  de  otras  estirpes  de  moros  ni  judios,  sino  de  chrq>s- 
tianos  viejos,  agricolas  e  hombres  que  por  sus  sudores  e  trabazos  vi- 
ven." — OviEDo,  Hist.,  lib.  xlvii. 
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of  that  kind  which  youths  axe  wont  to  quarrel  about" 
(I  suppose  the  pedantic  historian  means  a  love  affair). 
He  stabbed  his  rival,  and  the  wounds  were  such  that 
Almagro,  **  although  his  master  was  an  alcalde^''^  did 
not  dare  to  await  his  trial,  but  fled  from  justice,  and, 
wandering  in  a  vagabond  way  hither  and  thither,  final- 
ly came  to  the  Indies,  and  was  one  of  the  soldiers  em- 
ployed under  Pedrarias  Davila.  He,  as  well  as  Pi- 
zarro,  received  a  repartimiento  of  Indians,  and  these 
they  worked  together,  dividing  the  gains. 

They  afterward  took  into  partnership  a  very  dif- 
ferent person  from  themselves,  named  Fernando  de 
Luque,  a  clerigo  and  a  schoolmaster.  This  clerigo 
was  a  favorite  of  the  Governor  Pedrarias,  and  had  a 
much  better  repartimiento  than  the  other  partners,  sit- 
uated close  to  theirs,  on  the  bank  of  the  River  Chagre, 
four  leagues  from  Panama.  The  resources  of  De 
Luque,  the  steady  management  of  Pizarro,  and  the 
keen  activity  of  Almagro,  made  the  partnership  a  pros- 
perous concern.  By  their  cattle-farms  they  realized 
fifteen  or  eighteen  thousand  pesos  of  gold ;  and  well 
would  it  have  been  for  all  of  them  had  they  been  con- 
tented to  remain  as  thriving  country  gentlemen.  But 
it  is  very  difficult  to  be  contented  with  a  quiet  career, 
however  prosperous, -when  all  around  is  bustle  and 
activity,  and  when  the  very  air  is  full  of  rumors  of 
great  adventure.  Accordingly,  the  partnership  was  ex- 
tended from  cattle-farming  to  the  search  after  new  and 
gold-producing  territories.  In  a  word,  they  undertook 
the  eonquest  of  Peru.  It  has  been  discovered  in  mod- 
em times  that  there  was  also  a  silent  partner,  the  Li- 
centiate Espinosa,  on  whose  behalf,  it  appears,  De 
Luque  ftimished  the  funds. 

The  agreement  between  the  partners  was  that  the 
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division  of  profits  should  be  eqoaL  The  division  of 
labor  is  well  stated  by  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega  when 
he  says  "  that  Fernando  de  Luque  was  to  remain  in 
Panama,  to  take  care  and  make  the  most  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  three  associates ;  Pizarro  was  to  undertake 
the  discovery  and  conquest;  Almagro  was  to  go  and 
come,  bringing  supplies  of  men  and  arms  to  Pizarro, 
and  then  returning  to  De  Luque,  thus  making  himself 
the  medium  of  communication  between  Panama  and 
Peru.***  This  company  was  much  laughed  at  then, 
and  the  schoolmaster  got  the  name  of  Fernando  el 
loco  (Fernando  the  Madman),  though  the  triumvirate 
was  afterward  compared  to  the  memorable  one  of  Le- 
pidus,  Mark  Antony,  and  Octavius-f  It  was  remarked 
at  the  time,  and  intended  to  be  a  sarcasm,  that  these 
Spanish  triumvirs  were  all  elderlyj  men ;  but  the  re- 
mark was  not  a  very  wise  one,  for  it  has  never  been 
found  that  ambition  or  the  love  of  novelty  dies  out  of 
the  human  heart  at. any  certain  age.  All  men,  too, 
are  but  children  in  those  things  which  they  have  not 
experienced ;  and  not  one  of  the  three  associates  had 
been  what  he  would  have  called  a  successful  man. 

*  The  date  of  the  agreement  is  March  10, 1526  ;  but  this,  to  use  an 
expression  of  Quintana's,  was  the  date  when  it  was  formalizada.  It 
had  existed  practically  for  some  time  before. 

t  Other  persons  were  obliged  to  sign  the  agreement  for  Pizarro  and 
Almagro,  as  they  could  not  write  their  names.  "  Y  porque  no  saben 
firmar  el  dicho  capitan  Francisc^  Pizarro  y  Diego  de  Almagro,  firma- 
ron  por  ellos  en  el  registro  de  esta  carta  Juan  de  Panes  y  Alvarado  del 
Quiro,  a  los  cuales  otorgantes  yo  el  presente  escribano  doy  fe  que  co- 
nozco.  Don  Fernando  de  Luque.  'A  su  ruego  de  Francisco  Pizarro, 
Juan  de  Panes ;  y  a  su  ruego  de  Diego  de  Almagro,  Alvaro  del  Qui- 
ro."— Quint  ANA,  Vidas  de  Espanoles  Celebres.  Apendices  a  la  vida  de 
Francisco  Pizarro^  p.  174. 

X  Pizarro  was  bom  in  or  about  the  year  1470,  at  Truxillo,  in  Estre- 
madura.  See  Varoncs  Hustres  del  Nuevo  Mundoy  p.  128.  Madrid, 
1639. 
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The  disappointed  are  ever  young ;  at  least  they  are  as 
anxious  to  undertake  new  things  as  the  most  hopeful 
among  the  young.  Moreover,  the  principal  partner, 
Fizarro,  was  haunted  by  a  fixed  idea,  namely,  the  dis- 
covery of  rich  regions  in  the  southern  seas ;  to  which 
idea  advancing  years  only  lent  a  fiercer  aspect,  as  they 
narrowed  him  in,  and  left  less  and  less  time  for  its  de- 
velopment. 

The  voyage  of  Pizarro  is  only  second  in  interest  to 
that  of  Columbus  himsel£  There  may  have  been 
voyages  in  the  history  of  the  world  more  important 
and  more  interesting  than  that  of  Pizarro,  but  if  so, 
the  details  of  them  have  been  lost.  The  voyage  of 
Cortez  fi:om  Cuba  to  the  coast  of  Mexico  was  but  a 
slight  afiair  in  the  history  of  that  man's  remarkable 
proceedings ;  but  in  Pizarro's  life,  the  voyage  is  the 
greatest  part  of  the  career. 

Pizarro  had  his  predecessors.  The  story  of  Vasco 
Nunez  de  Balboa  has  already  been  told.  A  follower 
at  a  humble  distance  in  the  same  enterprise  of  discov- 
ery was  Pascual  de  Andagoya.  This  captain,  with 
the  permission  of  Pedrarias,  undertook  a  voyage  in  the 
"  Sea  of  the  South"  in  the  year  1522.  He  had  an 
encounter  with  the  natives  of  Biru,  and,  it  is  said,  re- 
duced seven  of  the  lords  of  the  country  into  obedience 
to  the  King  of  Spain,  He  gained  additional  knowl- 
edge of  the  coast,  which  knowledge  he  afterward  im- 
parted to  Pizarro.  Meeting,  however,  with  an  acci- 
dent which  disabled  him,  he  returned  to  Panama.  The 
attention  of  the  governor,  Pedrarias,  was  at  that  time 
given  to  the  conquest  of  Nicaragua,  for  which  he  was 
fitting  out  his  lieutenant,  Hernandez  de  Cordova.  The 
idea,  however,  of  an  expedition  to  Peru  was  not  aban- 
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doned ;  and  a  certain  captain,  named  Juan  Basorto, 
to  whom  Pedrarias  was  tinder  oUigation  for  his  hav- 
ing brought  men  and  horses  to  aid  in  the  Nicaraguan 
conquest,  was  appointed  to  take  the  command  of  an 
expedition  to  Peru.  This  man  died.  Pizarro  and 
Almagro  then  came  forward  to  undertake  the  expedi- 
tion. Their  offer,  aided  by  the  powerful  representa-^ 
tions  of  Fernando  de  Luque,  was  accepted.  Pedrarias 
became  a  partner  in  the  enterprise,  and  was  to  receive 
a  fourth  of  the  profits. 

The  preparations  for  the  outfit  were  commenced  in 
1524.  A  vessel  was  bought,  which,  it  is  said,  had 
been  built  by  Vasco  Nufiez  de  Balboa;  and  another 
was  put  upon  the  stocks.  The  expenses  were  very 
great.  Each  shipwright  received  two  golden  pesos  a 
day  and  his  food.  Moreover,  it  was  not  possible  to 
go  into  the  market-place,  or  down  upon  the  sea-shore, 
and  enlist  at  once  as  many  soldiers  or  sailors  as  might 
be  wanted;  but  the  partners  had  gradually  to  form 
their  complement  of  men,  providing  food  and  lodgnaent 
for  them  when  hired,  watching  for  new-comars  from 
Castile,  taking  care  of  them  in  the  illnesses  to  which 
they  were  liable  on  first  coming  into  the  country,  and 
advancing  them  small  sums  of  money,*  probably  to 
clear  them  from  debt.  At  last  the  preparations  were 
complete.  The  three  partners,  Pizarro,  Almagro,  and 
De  Luque,  heard  mass  together,  and  rendered  Ae  com- 
pact more  solemn  by  each  partaking  of  the  sacrament ; 

*  "  En  todo  ese  tiempo  procuraron  alistar  gentes,  manteniendo  a 
todos  de  maiz  y  came,  y  ademas  dando  posada  a  los  que  venian  de 
Castilla  6  islas.  Fuera  deso  se  socorrio  a  muchos,  a  quien  con  50 — 
100  pesos,  etc." — Informacion  hecha  en  Panama  a  14  Diciembre  de 
1526  a  pedimento  del  Capitan  Diego  de  Almaoro.  Doc.  Ined.^  torn, 
xxvi.,  p.  257.  This  valuable  document  has  only  recently  been  brought 
to  light. 
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and,  about  the  middle  of  November,  1524,  Pizarro  set 
sail  in  one  vessel,  with  two  canoes,  containing  eighty 
men  and  four  horses.  A  treasurer,  Nicolas  de  Rivera, 
and  an  inspector,  Juan  Carillo,  who  was  to  look  after 
the  king's  fifths,  accompanied  the  expedition.  Almagro 
was  to  follow  in  the  other  vessel,  with  more  men  and 
provisions. 

Pizarro  touched  at  the  island  of  Taboga,  took  in 
wood  and  water  at  the  Pearl  Islands,  and  arrived  at 
the  Puerto  de  Pinas.  From  thence  he  made  an  expe- 
dition into  the  Cacique  Bird's  country.  This  was  a 
land  which,  from  its  rough  and  difficult  nature,  was 
very  difficult  to  conquer  or  to  occupy.  It  was  a  great 
error  to  have  stopped  there  at  all ;  but  probably  Pi- 
zarro did  not  wish  to  go  too  far,  for  fear  of  missing 
the  promised  re-enforcement  that  was  to  come  with 
Almagro. 

For  the  most  part,  a  desert  or  deserted  country  met 
the  eyes  of  the  Spaniards.  Toiling  under  the  weight 
of  their  armor,  with  feet  wounded  by  the  stony  ways, 
and  suffering  incredibly  from  hunger,  they  found  noth- 
ing worthy  of  all  this  suffering,  and  returned  to  their 
ships.  Thence  they  proceeded  ten  leagues  down  the 
coast,  until  they  arrived  at  a  port  which  they  called 
Puerto  de  la  JECarribre^  the  Port  of  Hunger.  Nothing  ^ 
was  to  be  got  there  but  wood  and  water.  Having 
taken  in  these  necessaries,  they  proceeded  on  their 
voyage.  For  ten  successive  days  they  sailed  on,  ap- 
parently without  being  able  to  land,  or  seeing  any 
thing  which  should  induce  them  to  do  so.  Meanwhile, 
the  provisions  they  had  brought  with  them  were  grow- 
ing less  and  less ;  and,  finally,  the  rations  appointed 
for  each  man  were  but  two  ears  of  maize  a  day.  Wa- 
ter also  began  to  fail  them.  The  more  impatient  of 
R2 
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the  crew  talked  of  returning  to  Panama.  Pizarro, 
with  a  power  of  endurance  and  a  mildness  that  be- 
longed to  his  character,  and  which  he  must  often  have 


seen  exercised  by  Vasco  Nunez  under  similar  circum- 
stances, did  his  best  to  console  his  men,  and  to  en- 
courage them  by  the  high  hopes  that  steadily  remained 
before  his  wistful  eyes.     They  turned  back,  however. 
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and  made  their  way  to  the  Puerto  de  la  Hdmbre. 
Each  man  was  shocked  at  the  flaccid,  disfignied,  hnn- 
gry-looking  companions  by  whom  he  was  surrounded ; 
nor  was  there  any  thing  in  the  appearance  of  the  coun- 
try to  console  these  wretched  mariners,  for  they  could 
see  no  animals,  no  birds  even,  nothing  but  eierraSj 
rocks,  forests,  and  morasses.  They  did  not,  however, 
altogether  lose  heart,  and  it  was  resolved  that  they 
should  stop  at  this  deplorable  Puerto^  and  send  back 
the  ship  to  the  Pearl  Islands,  to  seek  for  provisions. 
The  command  of  the  vessd  was  given  to  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Gil  de  Montenegro.  Neither  for  those  who 
staid,  nor  for  those  who  accompanied  Montenegro,  were 
there  any  provisions  but  the  dried  hide  of  a  cow,  and 
the  bitter  palm-buds  which  are  gathered  on  that  coast. 
This  was  the  same  food  that  Fizarro  had  known  in 
early  days,  when  he  acted  as  Ojeda*s  lieutenant  at 
Uraba. 

The  miserable  men  who  were  left  at  the  Puerto  de 
la  Samhre  did  what  they  could  to  find  the  means  of 
life.  Now  and  then  they  caught  a  few  fish  or  discov- 
ered a  few  wild  finiits ;  but  hunger,  that  never  sleeps, 
was  upon  them.  Twenty  of  them  soon  died.  Pizarro 
was  always  alert  in  endeavoring  to  provide  any  suste- 
nance, however  wretched,  for  his  sick  men ;  and  his 
constant  mind  betrayed  not  the  slightest  sign  of  being 
overcome  by  adversity.  In  labors  and  dangers  he  was 
ever  the  first. 

Several  of  the  men  declared  that  they  perceived 
something  at  the  distance  of  eight  leagues  which  glit- 
tered in  the  sun.  A  soldier  of  the  name  of  Lobato 
begged  that  he  might  be  sent  to  examine  this  bright 
spot.  Pizarro,  however,  would  not  give  to  any  one 
else  this  labor,  but,  taking  with  him  the  least  exhaust- 
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ed  of  hia  men,  went  forth  to  reconnoitre  in  the  direc- 
tion where  the  brightness  was  visible.  They  arrived 
at  a  part  of  the  shore  where  they  founds  many  cacoQ 
trees,  and  where  they  also  saw  several  of  the  natives. 
Two  of  them  they  captured,  and,  what  was  better  still, 
they  found  a  hundred  weight  of  maize.  The  Indians 
rather  pointedly  inquired  (how  their  sayings  were  in- 
terpreted does  not. appear)  "why  the  strangers  did 
not  sow  and  reap,  instead  of  coming  to  take  other  peo- 
ple's provisions,  and  suffering  such  hardships  to  do  so." 
It  is  to  be  noticed  that  these  Indians  had  poison  for 
their  arrows.  The  Spaniards  saw  a  man  die  of  a 
wound  in  four  hours.  Had  the.  herb  from  which  this 
poison  is  distilled  been  found  lower  down  the  coast, 
upon  the  broad  plains  beyond  Tumbez,  the  conquest 
would  hardly  have  been  made  in  that  generation. 

As  Pizarro  and  his  men  were  ^turning  from  this 
expedition,  which  did  not  bear  much  fruit,  they  met 
with  one  of  their  companions,  who  brought  news  that 
Montenegro  had  returned  from  the  Pearl  Islands  with 
some  provisions.  This  Sj^aniard  had  with  him  three 
loaves  of  bread  and  four  oranges,  which  Pizarro  di- 
vided equally  among  the  whole  company,  who  had  not 
had  such  a  meal  for  many  a  day.  The  number  of 
Spaniards  who  died  of  hunger  at  the  Fiierto  de  la 
Hambre  was  twenty-seven. 

The  whole  body  now  recommenced  their  voyage, 
and  brought  up  in  a  port  which  they  called  the  "Pw^r- 
io  dela  Candaleria^'"  because  it  was  "  the  day  of  Our 
Lady"*  when  they  arrived  there.  They  had  not,  how- 
ever, changed  their  position  for  the  better.  The  cli- 
mate was  so  humid  that  their  wide-flapped  hats  fell  in 
pieces,  and  the  linen  vests  which  they  wore  over  their 
*  Feast  of  the  Purification.    Candlemas  Bay,  Feb.  %, 
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armor  soon  grew  rotten.  The  forests  were  for  the 
roost  part  too  dense  to  be  penetrated.  The  annoyance 
from  musquitoes  was  insupportable.* 

Fizairo  persevered.     The  Spaniards  found  ways 


through  the  wood,  and  at  two  leagues  from  the  shore 

*  **  La  pesadumbre  de  los  mosquitof  era  incomportable.'' — Hbrrbra, 
SuL  Oen.  de  laa  Indiasy  dec.  iii.,  lib.  vi.,  cap.  13. 
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came  upon  a  small  Indian  town.  It  had  just  been 
deserted.  They  found,  however,  some  golden  onun 
ments ;  also  some  maize,  roots,  and  the  flesh  of  swine ; 
and  in  the  vessels  at  the  fire  there  were  the  feet  and 
hands  of  men,  bj  which  the  Spaniards  knew  that  they 
were  in  the  country  of  the  Caribs.  They  did  not  stay 
at  this  uninviting  spot,  but  went  down  the  coast  to 
another  place,  which  they  called  the  ^^JPueblo  Que^ 
mado.^^  At  a  league  from  the  shore  they  came  upon 
a  deserted  Indian  town,  situated  on  an  eminence,  and 
having  the  appearance  of  a  fortress.  They  found  also 
plenty  of  provisions  here.  The  town  being  near  the 
sea,  well  placed  for  defense,  and  well  provisioned,  it 
seemed  to  Pizarro  and  his  men  that  they  might  pru- 
dently make  a  station  here.  Their  only  vessel  leaked, 
and  they  resolved  to  send  it  back  to  Panam&  to  get  it 
repaired.  Meanwhile,  Pizarro  ordered  Gil  de  Monte- 
negro to  make  an  incursion,  in  order  to  secure  the  per- 
sons of  some  of  the  Indians.  The  natives,  however, 
had  been  watchful  of  the  movements  of  the  Spaniards. 
They  attacked  Montenegro  and  his  party,  intending 
afterward  to  fall  upon  the  body  of  men  who  had  re- 
mained with  Pizarro  in  the  town,  whom  the  Indians 
conjectured  to  be  the  sick.  These  Indians  were  naked, 
but  their  bodies  were  painted,  some  red,  some  yellow. 
With  loud  shouts,  a  large  body  of  them  attack^  Mon- 
tenegro's party.  They  did  not  venture  to  come  to 
close  quarters,  but  succeeded  in  killing  with  their  darts 
two  of  the  Spaniards,  and  wounding  others.  On  the 
other  hand,  Montenegro's  men  committed  great  slaugh- 
ter on  the  naked  bodies  of  their  adversaries.  The  Inr 
dian  army  changed  its  tactics,  retired  or  fled  before 
Montenegro,  and,  knowing  the  country  better  than  he 
did^  came  down  upon  Pizarro  and  his  few  followers  in 
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the  town.  Pizarro,  an  able  man-at-arms,  withstood 
the  attack  bravely,  and  made  himself  a  general  mark 
for  the  Indians.  They  pressed  upon  him,  wounded 
him,  and  he  fell  down  a  steep  descent.  They  followed, 
but  before  they  could  kill  Pizarro  he  was  upon  his  legs 
again,  and  able  to  defend  himself.  Some  of  his  men 
rushed  to  his  assistance.  The  Indians,  astonished  at 
the  valor  of  the  Spaniards,  and  awed,  it  is  said,  by  the 
silaice  with  which  they  fought,  began  themselves  to 
fight  less  fiercely,  when  the  arrival  of  Montenegro  and 
his  men  assured  the  fortunes  of  the  day,  and  compelled 
the  enemy  to  take  to  flight, 

Pizarro  and  his  men  dressed  their  wounds  in  the 
strange  manner  that  was  commonly  adopted  by  soldiers 
in  that  day,  applying  hot  oil  to  the  wounded  part. 
They  then  resolved  to  quit  the  Pueblo  Quemado^  find- 
ing that  the  Indians  were  too  many  for  them.  Through- 
out this  extraordinary  voyage  the  Spaniards  were  not 
fortunate  enough  to  come  upon  any  Indian  settlement 
that  was  suitable  for  them.  Sometimes  there  were  too 
many  Indians  in  the  vicinity ;  more  often  there  were 
too  few. 

Pizarro  and  his  men  embarked,  and,  going  back  to- 
ward Panamd,  arrived  at  Chicama.  This  was  in  the 
government  of  the  Terra-firma.  From  thence  they 
sent  the  treasurer  of  the  expedition,  Nicolas  de  Rivera, 
in  their  vessel,  with  the  gold  they  had  found,  to  give 
an  account  to  the  Governor  Pedrarias  of  what  they 
had  done  and  suffered,  and  of  the  hopes  they  still  had 
of  making  some  great  discovery.  Meanwhile  they  re- 
mained at  Chicama,  a  humid,  melancholy,  sickly  spot, 
where  it  rained  continually. 

Almagro,  always  active,  had  not  forgotten  his  part 
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of  the  undertaking ;  and,  starting  three  months  after 
Pizarro  had  set  out,  came  in  search  of  him  with  the 
other  vessel  belonging  to  the  associates.  When  Nic- 
olas de  Rivera  brought  up  at  the  Island  of  Pearls,  he 
learned  that  Almagro  had  passed,  and  he  sent  to  Pi* 
zarro  to  inform  him  of  this  joyful  intelligence.  Pro- 
ceeding to  Panamd,  Rivera  informed  Pedrarias  of  what 
had  happened.  The  governor  was  angry  when  he 
heard  of  the  death  of  the  many  Spaniards  who  had 
already  perished  in  the  expedition.  He  blamed  Pizar- 
ro for  his  pertinacity ;  and  the  schoolmaster,  De  Luque, 
had  much  difficulty  in  preventing  the  governor  from 
joining  another  person  in  command  with  Pizarro. 

Meanwhile,  Almagro  pursued  his  way  down  the 
coast,  making  diligent  search  for  Pizarro.  The  only 
traces  he  could  find  of  him  were  the  marks  of  the 
Spanish  hatchets,  where  the  men  had  landed  to  cut 
wood.  At  last  he  made  an  entrance  into  that  part  of 
the  country  which  had  already  been  so  unfortunate  for 
the  Spaniards — in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Pueblo 
Quemado.  He  found  this  town  inhabited  and  fortified 
with  palisades.  He  resolved  to  take  it,  and  accord- 
ingly commenced  the  attack  with  great  vigor.  The 
Indians  defended  themselves  obstinately.  Almagro 
was  wounded  in  the  right  eye  by  a  dart,  and  was  so 
pressed  upon  by  the  Indians  that  he  would  have  been 
left  for  dead  if  he  had  not  been  rescued  by  a  negro 
slave  of  his.  Notwithstanding  his  sufierings,  he  re- 
newed the  contest,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  place.  His  men  were  greatly  distressed  at  the 
accident  which  had  befallen  their  leader.  They  placed 
him  on  a  litter  made  of  branches  of  trees,  and  when 
the  pain  was  assuaged  they  bore  him  back  to  his  vesseL 

Again  they  proceeded  on  their  voyage,  and  arrived 
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at  the  river  of  San  Juan,  where  the  country  seemed 
better  than  any  they  had  passed,  and  where,  on  both 
banks  of  tjie  river,  there  were  Indian  settlements. 
They  did  not  venture  to  land,  however,  and  resolved 
to  return  to  Panama.  Touching  at  the  Island  of  Pearls 
on  their  way  back,  they  learned  that  the  treasurer,  Ri- 
vera, had  passed  that  way,  and  had  left  word  that  Pi* 
zarro  was  at  Chicama.  Almagro's  delight  at  hearing 
this  was  great.  He  had  supposed  that  his  companion 
was  dead.  He  returned  to  Chicama  and  found  him. 
The  two  commanders  recounted  their  misfortunes  to 
each  other,  but  resolved  to  persevere  in  their  under- 
taking. It  was  arranged  that  Almagro  should  return 
to  Panama,  while  Pizarro  was  to  maintain  his  men  in 
the  melancholy  spot  where  he  then  was. 

Almagro  found  Pedrarias  very  ill  disposed  toward 
the  expedition.  He  was  at  that  time  about  to  enter 
Nicaragua  in  order  to  chastise  his  lieutenant,  Francisco 
Hernandez  de  Cordova,  and  was  not  inclined  to  spare 
any  more  men  for  the  expedition  to  Peru.  Again, 
however,  De  Luque  persuaded  Pedrarias  not  to  with- 
hold his  license  for  the  levy  of  more  men,  though  the 
governor  remained  still  so  much  displeased  with  Pi- 
zarro that  he  would  not  leave  him  the  sole  leader  of 
the  enterprise,  but  joined  Almagro  with  him  in  the 
supreme  command.  Almagro,  with  two  ships  and  two 
canoes,  with  arms,  provisions,  and  a  pilot  named  Bar- 
tolome  Buiz,  set  sail  from  Panama,  and  joined  Pizarro 
at  the  place  where  he  had  left  him.  Pizarro  felt  deep- 
ly the  slur  cast  upon  his  command  by  Almagro's  being 
joined  with  him  in  it,  and  this  has  been  considered* 
to  have  been  the  commencement  of  the  ill  feeling  be- 
tween the  two  friends. 

*  See  QuiNTANA*s  Life  of  Pizarro, 
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The  enterprise  was  prosecuted  with  renewed  vigor. 
The  two  commanders  went  down  the  coast,  and  arrived 
at  a  river,  which  they  called  the  Eiver  Cartagena,  near 
to  the  San  Juan.  Thence  they  made  a  sudden  attack 
upon  one  of  the  towns  on  the  River  San  Juan,  in  which 
they  were  successful,  for  they  captured  some  Indians, 
and  took  some  gold,  weighing  fifteen  thousand  ^^^«, 
of  an  inferior  description.  They  also  found  provisions 
there.  Returning  to  their  ships,  they  determined  to 
divide  their  forces.  Almagro  was  to  return  to  Panamd 
for  more  men.  Bartolom6  Ruiz,  the  pilot,  was  to  pros- 
ecute discovery  along  the  coast.  Pizarro  was  to  re- 
main with  his  men  where  they  were. 

These  resolutions  were  immediately  carried  into  ex- 
ecution. Bartolome  Ruiz,  a  very  dexterous  pilot,  was 
exceedingly  successful  in  his  share  of  the  enterprise. 
He  discovered  the  island  of  Gallo,  went  on  to  the  Bay 
of  San  Mateo,  and  thence  to  Coaque.  Still  pursuing 
his  course  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  he  descried,  to 
his  great  astonishment,  in  the  open  sea,  a  large  object 
which  seemed  like  a  caravel,  and  had  a  lateen  sail. 
He  made  for  this  object,  and  discovered  that  it  was  a 
raft.  He  captured  it,*  and  found  two  young  men  and 
three  women.  Interrogating  them  by  signs,  he  ascer- 
tained that  they  were  natives  of  a  place  called  Tumbez. 
They  spoke  many  times  of  a  king,  Huayna  Capac,  and 
of  Cusco,  where  there  was  much  gold.  Bartolom6 
Ruiz  went  on,  passed  the  equinoctial  line,  and  arrived 

*  Afanagro  afterward  gave  an  account  to  Oviedo  of  various  things 
that  were  found  on  hoard  this  Peruvian  vessel,  and  they  were  such  as 
greatly  to  increase  the  confidence  of  Almagro  in  the  ultimate  success 
of  his  undertaking.  There  was  pottery  on  hoard,  and  woolen  cloths 
of  exquisite  workmanship,  also  silver  and  gold ;  and  the  crew  spoke 
of  carrying  with  them  a  test-stone  for  gold,  and  a  steelyard  for  weigh- 
ing it  and  other  metals. 
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at  a  town  called  Zalongo.     From  thence  he  returned 
to  Pizarro. 

This  commander  and  his  men  needed  all  the  com- 


fort that  Ruiz  could  give  them  by  the  favorable  intel- 
ligence which  he  brought.  It  was  always  the  business 
of  Pizarro  patiently  to  endure  great  suffering,  and  to 
sustain  the  men  under  his  command  in  the  most  abject 
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kind  of  adversity.  During  the  absence  o^  Bartolom6 
Kuiz  they  had  suffered  from  sickness,  from  extreme 
hunger,  from  constant  wetness;  they  had  been  un- 
ceasingly plagued  by  musquitoes,  and  had  been  at- 
tacked, and  some  of  them  devoured,  by  caymans.  The 
Indians  had  not  left  them  unmolested,  and  fourteen 
of  the  Spaniards  had  been  slain  in  an  encounter  with 
the  natives. 

It  was  now  far  advanced  in  the  year  1526,  and  Pedro 
de  los  Eios  had  arrived  to  supersede  Pedrarias.*  Diego 

*  It  was  about  this  period  that  Pedrarias  quitted  the  partnership. 
The  narrative  of  this  event  given  by  Oviedo  is  extremely  curious.  The 
historian  was  one  day  going  through  some  accounts  vrith  the  governor, 
previous  to  his  retidencia  being  taken,  when  Almagro  entered,  and 
said,  *'  Senor,  already  your  lordship  knows  that  in  this  armada  to  Peru 
you  are  a  partner  with  Captain  Francisco  Pizarro,  and  with  the  Maes- 
trescuela,  Don  Fernando  de  Luque,  my  companions,  and  with  me,  and 
that  you  have  not  put  any  thing  in  it,  and  that  we  are  lost  men,  and 
have  spent  our  estates  and  those  of  our  friends/*  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  speech.  Almagro  proceeded  to  ask  for  cattle  and  money, 
in  order  to  continue  the  enterprise,  or  that  Pedrarias  would  at  least 
pay  what  was  due  upon  his  share,  and  leave  the  concern.  Pedrarias 
very  angrily  replied,  **  It  is  evident  that  I  am  quitting  the  government, 
as  you  speak  to  me  thus  ;*'  and  he  proceeded  to  say,  that  if  it  were  not 
so,  Pizarro  and  Almagro  should  give  an  account  of  the  lives  of  the 
Spaniards  which  had  been  lost  in  their  expeditions. 

Pedrarias,  however,  instead  of  agreeing  to  pay  any  thing,  demanded 
four  thousand  pesos  as  his  price  for  ceasing  to  be  a  partner,  although 
Almagro  had  charged  him  with  having  contributed  only  one  she-calf 
in  the  course  of  the  enterprise.  Finally,  after  some  angry  bargaining, 
Pedrarias  consented  to  give  up  all  his  claim  for  a  thousand  pesos j  to 
be  paid  him  at  a  certain  date.  An  agreement  was  drawn  up  in  these 
terms,  and  Oviedo  was  one  of  the  witnesses.  ("  Yo  fuy  uno  de  los 
testigos  que  firmdmos  el  assiento  e  convinien^ia,  e  Pedrarias  se  desistio 
e  renun^io  todo  su  derecho  en  Almagro  e  su  compama.** — Ovibdo, 
Hist.  Gen.  y  Nat.  de  las  Indias,  lib.  xxix.,  cap.  23.) 

This  conversation  is  remarkable  as  showing  the  extreme  confidence 
which,  even  at  a  time  of  great  depression  and  disappointment,  Almagro 
had  in  the  ultimate  success  of  Ida  undertaking. 
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de  Almagro  found  favor  with  the  new  governor  so  far 
as  to  gain  his  permission  to  enlist  soldiers.  Having 
enlisted  about  forty,  and  having  obtained  the  requisite 
provisions,  he  set  sail  firom  Panamd,  and  joined  Pizarro 
at  the  River  San  Juan.  He  found  the  men  whom  he 
had  left  there  looking  flaccid  and  yellow,  their  counte- 
nances telling  clearly  the  sufferings  that  they  had  en- 
dured amid  the  mangroves  of  that  ill-fiated  spot. 

They  all  re-embarked,  intent  upon  prosecuting  the 
discovery  which  Bartolom6  Ruiz  had  already  com- 
menced. They  stopped  at  the  island  of  Gallo  to  refit, 
passed  the  Bay  of  San  Mateo,  and  went  down  the 
coast  to  a  town  called  Tacamez.  The  Indians  at  this 
place  were  not  friendly.  They  asked  why  these  stran- 
gers came  among  them,  taking  their  gold,  making  cap^ 
tives  of  their  women,  and  robbing  them  in  every  way. 
One  or  two  small  skirmishes  took  place,  with  no  loss 
on  the  Spanish  side,  and  very  little  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians. 

At  this  point  of  the  enterprise  there  was  hesitation 
as  to  their  future  course,  and  discussion  as  to  what 
should  be  done.  It  is  said  that  Pizarro  was  for  re- 
turning, while  Almagro  was  for  pursuing  the  plan  that 
had  already  been  so  often  adopted,  namely,  that  he 
should  return  for  more  men  to  Panama.  He  was  en- 
tirely against  their  dying  in  prison  for  the  debts  they 
had  already  contracted.  Pizarro,  on  the  other  hand, 
said  that  Almagro  had  not  suffered  from  hunger  as  he 
had  done,  and  that,  if  he  had,  he  would  be  of  the  opin- 
ion that  they  should  all  return  to  Panama.  Upon  this, 
Ahnagro  offered  to  change  places,  suggesting  that  Pi-^ 
zarro  should  go  for  succor,  while  he  remained  to  take 
charge  of  the  men.  This  offer  provoked  rather  than 
soothed  his  conurade.     High  words  passed  between 
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them,  and  swords  were  drawn.  At  this  juncture,  the 
treasurer,  Bivera,  and  the  pilot,  Bartolome  Buiz,  in- 
terposed; the  old  friends  were  reconciled,  and  em- 
braced one  another;  and,  finally,  the  proposition  of 
Almagro  was  agreed  upon.  Returning  to  the  Bay  of 
San  Mateo,  it  was  resolved  that  Fizaxro  and  his  men 
should  stay  in  the  island  of  Gkdlo,  while  Almagro  re- 
turned again  to  Panama. 

The  two  captains,  Pizarro  and  Almagro,  though 
their  proceedings  hitherto  had  been  any  thing  but  suc- 
cessful, were  firmly  bent  upon  continuing  the  enter- 
prise. But  the  common  soldiers  were  not  of  that  mind ; 
and,  when  Almagro  returned,  a  certain  man,  called  Se- 
ravia,  contrived  to  send  to  the  governor  at  Panama  a 
petition  concealed  in  a  ball  of  cotton,  in  which  he  gave 
an  account  of  their  losses  by  death,  and  of  their  suf- 
ferings, and  concluded  his  petition  with  some  words 
which  afterward  obtained  a  great  renown  in  the  Indies, 
and  were  in  the  mouths  of  all  men  there : 

**  Pues  Senor  Governador, 
Mirelo  bien  por  entero, 
Que  alia  va  el  Hecogedor, 
^  .       y  aca  queda  el  Carnicero."* 

This  poetical  petition  found  favor  with  the  new  gov- 
ernor of  Panama,  Pedro  de  los  Ki6s,  who  had  now 
superseded  Pedrarias.  Accordingly,  he  sent  a  lawyer 
named  Tafur  to  the  island  of  Gallo,  to  authorize  the 
return  of  all  those  men  under  Pizarro's  command  who 
wished  to  make  their  way  back  to  Panama.     Under 

*  These  doggerel  verses,  rather  liberally  translated,  run  thus : 
"  My  good  Lord  Governor, 
Have  pity  on  our  woes ; 
For  here  remains  the  butcher, 
To  Panama  the  salesman  goes." 
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these  circamstances,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
Almagro  would  be  able  to  gain  any  new  recruits.  The 
enterprise,  therefore,  now  looked  most  hopeless;  and 
the  little  boys  in  the  streets,  seldom  friendly  to  school- 
masters, had  good  reason  for  shouting  out  loudly  the 
addition  which  had  been  already  made  by  their  elders 
to  the  name  of  the  schoolmaster  Fernando  de  Luque. 
Meanwhile,  the  governor's  representative,  Tafur,  reach- 
ed the  island  of  Gallo,  and  the  greater  part  of  Pizar-^ 
ro's  company  prepared  to  depart. 

Although  Almagro  and  De  Luque  had  not  been  able 
to  dissuade  the  governor  from  sending  Tafur,  they 
wrote  a  letter  to  Pizarro,  urging  him  in  the  strongest 
terms  not  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  and  begging  him 
to  strive  to  the  uttermost  rather  than  return  to  Pan- 
amd.*  Pizarro,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  of 
the  same  mind  with  his  partners.  He  addressed  some 
words  to  his  men,  which  Herrera  justly  describes  as 
characterized  by  a  singular  modesty  and  constancy,t 

*  "  EI  Maestrescuela  Hernando  de  Luque  y  Diego  de  Almagro, 
escrivieron  a  Francisco  Pi9arro,  que  aunque  supiesse  reventar,  no  bol- 
viesse  &  Panama,  pues  via  quan  perdidos,  y  afrentados  quedarian  sino 
Uevassen  adelante  aquel  descubrimiento." — Herrera,  Hist,  de  las  In- 
diasj  dec.  iii.,  lib.  x.,  cap.  3. 

t  Well  might  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  exclaim,  "  Here  I  can  not  forbear 
to  commend  the  patient  virtue  of  the  Spaniaids ;  we  seldom  or  never 
find  that  any  nation  hath  endured  so  many  misadventures  and  mis- 
eries as  the  Spaniards  have  done  in  their  Indian  discoveries ;  yet,  per- 
sisting in  their  enterprises  with  an  invincible  constancy,  they  have 
annexcfd  to  their  kingdom  so  many  goodly  provinces  as  bury  the  re- 
membrance of  all  dangers  past.  Tempest  and  shipwrecks,  famine, 
overthrows,  mutinies,  heat  and  cold,  pestilence  and  all  manner  of  dis- 
eases, both  old  and  new,  together  with  extreme  poverty,  and  want  of 
all  things  needful,  have  been  the  enemies  wherewith  every  one  of  their 
most  noble  discoverers,  at  one  time  or  other,  hath  encountered.  Many 
years  had  passed  over  their  heads  in  the  search  of  not  so  many  leagues ; 
yea,  more  than  one  or  two  have  spent  their  labor,  their  wealth,  and 
their  lives  in  search  of  a  golden  kingdom,  without  getting  further  no- 
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andy  the  historian  might  have  added,  bj  great  prudence 
also.  Fizarro  said  that  those  who  wished  to  return 
should  by  all  means  do  so,  but  that  it  grieved  him  to 
think  that  they  were  going  to  endure  greater  suffenngs 
and  worse  poverty  than  they  had  already  endured,  and 
to  lose  that  'which  they  had  so  long  toiled  for,  as  he 
did  not  doubt  that  they  were  on  the  point  of  discov^ 
ering  something  which  would  console  and  enrich  them 
alL  He  then  reminded  them  of  what  those  Indians 
had  said  whom  Bartolome  Kuiz  had  captured.  Final- 
ly, he  observed  that  it  gave  him  very  great  satis&c- 
tion  to  reflect  that  in  all  they  had  undergone  he  had 
not  excused  himself  from  being  the  principal  sufferei^ 
contriving  that  he  should  rather  want  than  that  they 
should,  and  so,  he  said,  it  would  always  be. 

The  dire  pressure,  however,  of  recent  suffering,  and 
a  hungry  desire  to  see  home  again,  were  too  strong  to 
be  overcome  by  the  wise  and  encouraging  words  of 
Pizarro.  The  men  accordingly  begged  Tafur  to  take 
them  away  with  him  immediately.  This  lieutenant, 
however,  pitying  the  straits  to  which  Pizarro  was  re- 
duced, gave  him  a  chance  of  retaining  any  of  his  com- 
panions who,  at  the  last  moment,  might  be  unwilling 
to  leave  their  brave  old  commander.  Tafur  therefore 
placed  himself  at  one  end  of  his  vessel,  and,  drawing 
a  line,  put  Pizarro  and  his  men  at  the  other.  He  then 
said  that  those  who  wished  to  return  to  Panama  should 
pass  over  the  line*  and  come  to  him,  and  those  who  did 

tice  of  it  than  what  they  had  at  their  first  setting  forth.  All  which  not- 
withstanding, the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  undertakers  have  not  been  dis- 
heartened. Surely  they  are  worthily  rewarded  with  those  treasuries 
and  paradises  which  they  enjoy  ;  and  well  they  deserve  to  hold  them 
quietly,  if  they  hinder  not  the  like  virtue  in  others,  which  perhaps  will 
not  be  found."— JHw^  oftheWorldj  bookv.,ch.  1.,  p.  113, 8vo,  ed.  1829. 
*  **  So  puso  en  la  parte  del  navio,  y  haziendo  una  raya,  puso  de  la 
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not  wish  to  return  should  stajr  where  they  were,  by  the 
side  of  Pizarro.  Fourteen  resolute  men,  among  whom 
was  a  mulatto,  stood  by  the  side  of  their  chief;  tiie 
rest  passed  over  the  line  to  Taftir. 

This  simple  story  has  been  told  in  a  very  different 
way,  according  to  the  invincible  passion  for  melodra- 
matic representation  which  people  of  second-rate  im- 
agination delight  in,  those  especially  who  have  not 
seen  much  of  human  affairs,  and  who  do  not  know  in 
how  plain  an*d  unpretending  a  manner  the  greatest 
things  are,  for  the  most  part,  transacted*  The  popu- 
lar story  is  one  which  may  remind  the  classical  reader 
of  the  choice  of  Hercules.  Assembling  his  men,  Pi- 
zarro drew  his  sword,  and  marked  with  it  a  line  upon 
the  sand  from  west  to  east.  Then,  pointing  toward 
the  south,  the  way  to  Peru,  he  said,  "  Gentlemen,  on 
that  side  are  labor,  hunger,  thirst,  fatigue,  wounds, 
sicknesses,  and  all  the  other  dangers  which  have  to  be  ' 
undergone  until  life  is  ended.  Those  who  have  the 
courage  to  endure  these  things  and  to  be  my  faithful 
companions,  let  them  pass  the  line;  those  who  feel 
themselves  unworthy  of  so  great  an  enterprise,  let  them 
return  to  Panama,  for  I  wish  to  force  no  man."  Un- 
fortunately for  the  credit  of  this  story,  we  have  the 
evidence,  taken  be&re  a  judge,  of  one  of  the  fourteen 
brave  men  who  staid  with  Pizarro,  who  states  simply 
that  **  Pizarro  being  in  the  island  of  GWlo,  the  Gov- 
ernor Bios  sent  for  the  men  who  were  with  the  said 
captain,  allowing  any  one  who  should  wish  to  prosecute 
the  enterprise  to  remain  with  him/'* 

otra  parte  della  a  Francisco  Pi9arro,  y  a  los  soldados,  y  dixo  que  los 
qtie  qtiisiessen  yr  a  Panama,  se  passassen  a  el,  y  los  que  no,  se  estu- 
▼lessen  sin  passar  la  raya.*'— -Hirrbra,  Htat,  de  Uu  Indias,  dec.  Hi., 
lib.  X.,  cap.  3. 
*  "  Estando  Pizarro  en  la  isla  del  Gallo,  el  gobemador  Rios  en^i^ 

Vol.  m.-^S 
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It  matters  but  little,  ^however,  to  show  the  exact 
form  which  the  transaction  took,  except  that  it  proves 
more  for  the  good  sense  of  those  men  who  staid  with 
Pizarro  that  thej  shotdd  have  been  induced  to  do  so 
by  the  rational  arguments  which  he  held  out  to  them, 
and  by  a  constancy  of  purpose  based  upon  due  con- 
sideration of  the  fsicts,  rather  than  by  any  momentary 
enthusiasm,  the  offspring  of  a  sudden  and  dramatic 
incident.  The  most  notable  men  among  the  fourteen 
were  Pedro  de  Candia  (a  native  of  the  island  of  Can- 
dia),  and  Bartolom^  Euiz  de  Moguer,  the  pilot  of  the 
expedition. 

The  rest  of  Pizarro's  men  went  back  with  Tafur  to 
Panama,  having  endured  a  fearful  amount  of  unre- 
quited suffering — having,  as  it  were,  watched  through 
the  darkest  hours  of  the  night,  and  not  being  able  to 
abide  that  last  cold  hour  before  the  sun  makes  its  wel- 
come appearance. 

Pizarro  and  his  fourteen  brave  companions  did  not 
venture  to  stay  in  the  island  of  Gallo,  as  it  was  close 
to  the  shore,  and  could,  therefore,  be~  easily  attacked 
by  the  Indians^  but  they  went  over  to  an  uninhabit- 
ed island,  six  leagues  from  the  land,  called  Gorgona. 
There,  while  waiting  for  supplies  from  Almagro,  Pi- 
zarro and  his  men  subsisted  upon  shell-fish,  and  what- 
ever things,  in  any  way  eatable,  they  could  collect 
upon  the  shore.  In  the  midst  of  all  their  misery  they 
did  not  forget  their  piety.  **  Every  morning  they  gave 
thanks  to  Gt)d ;  at  evening-time  they  said  the  Salve 
and  other  prayers  appointed  for  different  hours.    They 

poT  la  gente  que  con  dicho  capitan  estaba,  y  se  quedase  con  el  el  que 
quisiese  para  proaeguir  el  descubrimiento.**  See  the  Informacion 
kecha  en  Panama  a  pedknenio  di  Garcia  dk  Jabani  en  3  Agoato,  1529. 
Doc.  Ined.,  torn.  Izvi.,  p.  260. 
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took  heed  of  the  feasts  of  the  Church,  and  kept  account 
of  their  Fridays  and  Sundays."    Indeed,  the  old  Span-* 
ish  proverb, 

"  Si  quereis  saber  orar, 
Aprended  a  navegar,"* 

was  thoroughly  exemplified  in  the  conduct  of  Pizarro 
and  his  men  while  staying  in  the  inhospitable  island 
of  Gorgona,  "which  those  who  have  seen  it  compare 
with  the  infernal  regions." 

Meanwhile,  the  generous  Almagro  and  the  good  De 
Luque  did  not  forget  their  suffering  partner  left  on  the 
island.  After  repeated  applications,  they  persuaded 
the  governor  to  send  a  vessel  for  Pizarro.  Pedro  de 
los  Eios  consented,  but  attached  to  his  consent  the 
condition  that  Pizarro  and  his  men  should  return  in 
six  months,  or  be  subject  to  heavy  penalties.  Three 
months  had  passed  since  Almagro  and  Pizarro  parted; 
the  brave  little  company  had  shared  every  species  of 
hardship,  when,  one  day,  they  perceived  a  vessel  in 
the  distance.  Some  said  that  it  was  a  piece  of  wood, 
others  some  other  thing ;  and  such  was  the  agony  of 
their  desire,  that,  "  although  they  knew  that  it  was  a 
sail,  they  did  not  believe  it,"  for,  as  there  is  a  hope, 
BO  there  is  a  fear  that  is  almost  more  convincing  than 
sight  itself-  At  last,  indubitably,  the  sails  grew  white, 
the  vessel  came  near,  and  not  even  timidity  itself  could 
doubt  that  the  long-looked-for  succor  had  arrived.  It 
was  not  men,  however,  but  supplies  only  that  were 
brought  in  the  vessel.  Undaunted  by  the  comparative 
smallness  of  the  succor,  and  resolved  to  make  the  most 
use  of  the  time  which  was  allowed  to  them  for  dis- 
covery, the  brave  little  company  set  forth  again,  and, 
keeping  close  to  the  shore,  came  in  sight,  after  twenty 
*  *'  Learn  to  be  a  sailor,  if  you  would  know  how  to  pray." 
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days,  of  a  little  island  which  was  opposite  to  Tumbez, 
"and  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Santa  Clara, 

As  they  sailed  along  during  these  twenty  days,  they 
must  have  caught  glimpses  of  the  astounding  summits 
of  Chimborazo  and  Cotopaxi,  but  not  a  word  is  said 
of  these  things ;  for  most  of  what  we  consider  romantic 
or  sublime  was  simply  hideous  and  intractable  to  the 
eyes  of  men  who  were  wearied  of  mountains,  forests, 
deserts,  and  great  rivers,  who  only  desired  to  see  a 
level  country,  abounding  in  rich  pastures  and  inter- 
sected by  convenient  roads,  on  which  long  strings  of 
beasts  of  burden  should  be  seen  carrying  gold,  rich 
stuffs,  and  precious  stones. 

The  island  they  had  now  discovered  was  to  that 
coast  what  Cozumel  had  been  to  the  coast  of  New 
Spain.  It  was  a  sacred  spot,  whither,  at  certain  times, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  main  land  went  to  make  sacri- 
fices. The  Spaniards  landed,  and  saw  a  stone'  idol 
having  the  figure  of  a  man,  except  that  its  head  was 
fashioned  in  a  conical  form.  This  was  the  first  inti- 
mation of  a  practice  in  that  country  of  endeavoring  to 
improve  upon  the  human  physiognomy  by  altering  the 
shape  of  the  head.*  A  much  more  satisfactory  sight 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  rich  offerings  of  precious  metal 
which  were  there — ^pieces  of  gold  and  silver  wrought 
in  the  shape  of  hands,  women^s  breasts,  and  heads ;  a 
large  silver  jug  which  held  an  arroba  (four  gallons)  of 
water ;  also,  beautifully-woven  woolen  mantles,  dyed 
yellow,  the  mourning  color  of  the  Peruvians.     The 

*  **  Acostambraron  k  fonnar  las  cabezas  que  fuessen  algo  largas  y 
no  mucho,  y  muy  delgadas  y  empinadas  en  \o  alto  de  ellas ;  y  lo  que 
a  mi  parecer  por  aver  visto  alguno  de  los  Sefiores  del  linage  de  los 
Ingas,  la  fonna  de  ellas  era  ni  mas  ni  menos  que  la  de  nn  mortero." — 
Las  Cjlsas,  Hist.  ApologStica,  MS.,  cap.  263. 
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natives  whom  Bartolom6  Ruiz  had  captured  said  that 
these  riches  were  nothing  compared  to  those  that  were 
to  be  found  in  their  country. 

The  Spaniards  embarked  again,  and  the  next  day 
discovered  a  great  raft  with  some  of  the  natives  upon 
it ;  then,  again,  four  other  rafts.  These  vessels  con- 
tained a  body  of  men.  who  were  going  to  attack  the 
island  of  Puna.*  Pizarro  made  them  return  with  him 
to  Tumbez,  and  when  they  arrived  there,  and  the  Span- 
iards had  cast  anchor  near  the  shore,  Pizarro  gave  the 
men  whom  they  had  taken  in  the  rafts  leave  to  depart, 
and  intrusted  them  with  a  friendly  message  to  the 
chief  inhabitants  of  Tumbez. 

Strange  were  the  stories  which  the  Indians  had  to 
tell  their  lord  of  the  white  men  with  large  beards  whom 
they  had  encountered,  who  were  now  in  that  extra- 
ordinary-looking raft  which  had  anchored  near  the 
shore,  and  who  were  come,  as  they  learned  from  the 
other  Indians,  to  discover  new  lands.  It  was  resolved 
in  Tumbez  to  be  hospitable  to  the  strangers,  and  to 
send  a  present  to  them  imder  the  conduct  of  a  man  in 
authority,  whom,  from  the  artificial  deformity  of  his 
ears  (a  sign  of  rank),  the  Spaniards  called  an  Orejon. 

Friendly  discourse  passed  between  Pizarro  and  this 
Orejon.  In  reply  to  the  questions  of  the  Indian  lord, 
Pizarro  informed  him  by  what  authority  and  for  what 
purpose  he  came  there,  denouncing  idols  and  enlight- 
ening him  as  to  the  first  truths  of  Christianity.  The 
Orejon  and  Pizarro  dined  together,  and  afterward  the 
Spanish  captain  gave  him  some  presents — ^an  iron 
hatchet,  some  strings  of  pearls,  and  three  chalcedones. 
To  the  principal  lord  of  the  town  Pizarro  sent  two 
swine  and  some  fowls.  The  Orejon  asked  if  Pizarro 
would  permit  some  of  his  men  to  return  with  him  to 
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the  town.  Pizarro  consented,  and  a  certain  Alonso 
de  Molina,  with  a  negro,  accompanied  the  Orejon  on 
shore. 

The  principal  lord  of  Tumbez  was  much  astonished 
at  the  new  animals  which  Pizarro  had  sent  him.  When 
the  cock  crowed,  he  asked  what  it  said.  But  nothing 
surprised  him  or  his  people  so  much  as  the  negro. 
They  endeavored  to  wash  him,  which  process  he  bore 
with  the  good-nature  of  his  race,  laughing  and  show- 
ing his  white  teeth.*  The  by-standers  little  thought 
that  these  two  strangers  were  the  representatives  of 
nations  who  came  to  dispossess  them,  and  that  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  these  black  men  would  be- 
come the  inhabitants  of  Peru.  On  the  other  hand, 
Molina  and  the  negro  were  not  less  astonished  at  the 
wonders  which  they  beheld ;  and,  when  they  were  al- 
lowed to  return  to  the  ship,  they  brought  an  account 
of  a  fortress  which  had  six  or  seven  walls,  of  aque- 
ducts, of  stone  houses,  and  of  vessels  of  silver  and 
gold.  Indeed,  they  had  now  arrived  at  a  spot  where 
they  might  form  some  estimate  of  Peruvian  civiliza- 
tion. The  valley  of  Tumbez  contained  a  town  in 
which  was  a  palace  belonging  to  the  reigning  Inca, 
Huayna  Capac ;  there  was  also  a  temple  dedicated  to 
the  sun;  there  were  the  sacred  virgins;  and  there  were 
beautiful  gardens,  in  which  all  kinds  of  plants  and  an- 
imals were  kept.  These  latter  are  said  to  have  given 
occasion  to  a  miracle  which  had  much  repute  in  those 
times.  Pizarro  wished  to  test  Molina's  account  of 
what  he  had  seen,  and  consented  that  Pedro  de  Can- 
dia,  a  large  man  of  noble  presence,  should  go  and  see 

*  "  No  se  cansavan  de  mirarle,  hazianle  labar  para  ver  si  se  le  qui- 
tava  la  tinta  negra,  y  el  \o  hazia  de  buena  gana,  riendose,  y  mostrando 
8US  dientes  blancos/* — Hbrrera,  dec.  iii.,  lib.  x.,  cap.  5. 
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the  town.  Clad  in  a  coat  of  mail,  with  a  brazen  shield 
on  his  left  ann,  his  sword  in  his  belt,  and  in  his  right 
hand  a  wooden  cross,  the  bold  Greek  stepped  forth 
toward  the  town  "  as  if  he  had  been  lord  of  the  whole 
province."  The  people  flocked  to  see  him :  never  be- 
fore had  they  seen  a  bearded  man,  or  one  with  these 
strange  accoutrements.  Wishing,  very  judiciously, 
to  ascertain  the  temper  and  quality  of  their  new  guest, 
they  let  loose  two  wild  animals  (a  lion  and  a  tiger  they 
are  called) ;  but  these  animals,  perhaps  too  well  fed  to 
attack  any  man,  especially  one  clad  in  mail,  made  no 
attempt  to  molest  him,  and,  as  the  story  goes,  he  placed 
the  cross  on  their  backs,  "  thus  giving  those  Gentiles 
to  understand  that  the  virtue  of  that  sign  took  away 
the  ferocity  even  of  wild  beasts."  What  effect  it  had 
hitherto  h|id  upon  men  was  not  so  clearly  signified. 
Assured  by  the  reception  which  the  wild  beasts  had 
given  to  Pedro  de  Candia,  the  natives  received  him  as 
a  superior  being,  and  conducted  him  over,  the  temple 
and  the  palace.  The  temple  was  lined  with  plates  of 
gold,  and  the  palace  contained  every  kind  of  vessel  for 
use  and  ornament,  made  of  the  same  precious  metal. 
In  the  gardens  were  animals  carved  in  gold.  Pedro  de 
Candia,  having  feasted  his  eyes  with  these  splendors, 
returned  to  his  companions.  They  now  knew  enough 
of  the  riches  of  Peru  to  satisfy  the  most  incredulous  : 
but  they  still  persevered  in  going  down  the  coast. 
They  reached  CoUaque,  where  the  town  of  San  Miguel 
was  afterward  founded,  and  prosecuted  their  researches 
even  as  far  as  Puerto  de  Santa.  Having  reconnoitred 
thus  far,  they  resolved  to  return  to  Panama.  In  this 
region  they  were  well  received  by  the  natives.  Pizarro 
had  the  prudence  to  ask  for  some  young  Indians  to 
be  given  him,  who  might  be  taught  the  Castilian  Ian- 
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gnage.  Two  youths  were  accordingly  brought  to  him, 
who  were  baptized,  one  being  named  Martin,  the  other 
Felipillo  (little  Philip),  who  afterward  became  a  cele- 


brated and  most  mischievous  interpreter.  Pizarro  and 
his  companions  were  especially  well  received  by  an 
Indian  hAj  near  Puerto  de  Santa.  She  did  not  even 
shrink  £rom  coming  on  board  their  vessel  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  inviting  them  to  a  feast,  at  which  they  were 
entertained  with  the  greatest  hospitality.  After  the 
banquet  and  the  dance  were  over,  Pizarro  took  occa- 
sion to  deliver  a  religious  and  political  discourse,  in 
which  he  informed  his  entertainers  of  the  nullity  oi 
their  religion,  the  vainness  of  their  sacrifices,  and  the 
obedience  which  it  was  necessary  to  pay  to  the  King 
of  Castile.  The  polite  Indians,  who  probably  did  not 
understand  one  single  word  uttered  by  the  Spanish 
captain,  took  a  flag  which  he  had  given  them,  and 
waved  it,  no  doubt  in  imitation  of  some  gesture  of  his, 
three  times  over  their  heads.  This,  I  believe,  was 
held  to  be .  an  acknowledgment  of  subjection  to  the 
Emperor,  though  the  Indians  themselves,  we  may  ven- 
ture to  say,  were  entirely  guiltless  of  any  such  mean- 
ing. The  Spaniards  returned  to  their  boat,  the  only 
misadventure  being  that  one  of  their  company,  whose 
brain  had  most  likely  been  affected  by  the  hardships 
he  had  undergone,  went  mad  for  love  of  the  Indian 
lady.  ^The  gallant  company  then  made  their  way  back 
to  Panama,  freighted  with  great  news ;  and  we  need 
not  doubt  that  the  little  world  there,  unless  it  were 
very  different  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  gave  fiill 
honors  to  success,  and  omitted  now  to  add  the  injuri- 
ous name  of  loco  when  they  saw  any  of  the  three  asso- 
ciates in  the  streets. 

This  was  at  the  end  of  the  year  1527. 
S2 
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CHAPTER  n. 

FIZABRO  GOES  TO  THE  SPANISH  COUET. — ^BETUBNS  TO   PAN- 
AMA,  STABTS    FOR    THE    CONQUEST    OP    PERU. ^FOUNDS 

THE  TOWN  OP  SAN  MIGUEL. 

IT  was  agreed  by  the  partners  that  Pizarro  should 
go  to  the  Spanish  court,  to  bear  the  good  tidings 
thither,  and  to  seek  for  due  honors  and  rewards.  Tlie 
worthy  schoohnaster  seems  to  have  had  some  misgiv- 
ings about  this  journey,  as  he  is  reported  to  haye  said, 
"  Please  God,  my  children,  that  you  do  not  steal  the 
blessing  one  from  the  other,  as  Jacob  did  from  Esau ; 
but  I  would  that  you  had  gone  both  together." 

Pizarro  arrived  safely  in  Spain.  He  had  not,  how- 
ever, long  disembarked  before  he  was  seized  upon  by 
that  persistent  BachiUer  of  law,  Enciso,  who  put  him 
in  prison,  probably  for  some  claim  which  the  BachiUer 
had  against  him  in  reference  to  the  expedition  of  Ojeda. 
Pizarro  was  soon  freed  from  this  degrading  imprison- 
ment ;  and,  making  his  way  to  the  Spanish  court,  was 
well  received  there.  His  main  object  was  speedily 
accomplished.  The  government  of  Peru  was  assigned 
to  him,  the  extent  of  that  government  being  defined 
to  be  two  hundred  leagues  down  the  coast,  from  Te- 
numpuela  (the  island  of  Puna  is  meant,  I  think)  to 
Chincha;*  the  title  of  adelantado  was  also  given  to 

*  "  Las  cuales  dichas  ducientas  leguas  comienzan  desde  el  pueblo 
que  en  lengua  de  indios  se  dice  Tenumpuela,  e  despues  le  Ilamasteis 
Santiago,  hasta  Uegar  al  pueblo  de  Chinchai  que  puede  haber  las  dichas 
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him ;  and  the  bishopric  of  Tumbez  was  assigned  to 
Fernando  de  Luque.  Pizarro  then  went  to  visit  his 
native  town,  Truxillo,  in  Estremadora.  It  is  not  often 
that  a  man  has  come  back  to  his  home  with  more  re- 
nown ;  and  he  seems  to  have  had  the  unusual  fortune 


of  inspiring  his  nearest  relatives  with  some  belief  in 
him,  or  at  least  in  his  success.  His  brothers,  Fernan- 
do (who  was  the  only  legitimate  one),  Juan,  Gonzalo, 
and  Martin,  resolved  to  sell  their  estates  and  to  join 
their  brother  Francisco  in  his  enterprise.  This  gath- 
ering of  the  family  around  him  apparently  strengthened 
him  much.    His  brother  Fernando  was  a  man  of  great 

ducientas  leguas  de  costa,  poco  mas  6  menos."  See  Agreement  signed 
by  the  Queen  of  Spain  at  Regeni,  given  in  the  Appendix  to  Quintana*s 
Life  of  Pizarro. 
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ability,  though  of  a  nature  and  temperament  which 
afterward  proved  very  detrimental  to  the  governor. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  present  advantages,  Pi- 
zarro fonnd  it  difficult  to  furnish  the  necessary  com- 
plement of  men  for  his  vessels ;  and  it  was  only  by  a 
trick  that  he  contrived  to  elude  the  investigation  of 
the  king's  officers  at  Seville,  who  had  orders  to  see 
that  his  vessels  were  duly  furnished  and  equipped  be- 
fore being  allowed  to  depart.  One  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five men  were  all  that  he  could  number  when  he 
arrived  at  Nombre  de  Dios,  from  which  port  he  made 
his  way  to  Panama.  The  meeting  of  the  principal 
partners  was  not  at  all  friendly,  for  Almagro  was  nat- 
urally much  discontented  at  the  neglect  which  Pizarro 
had  shown  of  his  interests  at  court.  Hitherto  the  only 
fruits  of  Almagro's  enterprise  had  been  the  loss  of  his 
eye,  and  the  various  debts  which  he  had  rendered  him- 
self accountable  for ;  and  now  he  was  not  to  share  any 
of  his  partner's  honors.  It  may  here  be  mentioned 
that  Pizarro,  in  addition  to  other  marks  of  favor  which 
he  had  received,  had  been  appointed  a  knight  of  the 
Order  of  Santiago.*  The  arrival,  moreover,  of  Pizar- 
ro's  brothers  was  not  a  pleasing  circumstance  to  Al- 
magro ;  and  then  began  those  feuds  between  him  and 
the  Pizarros  which  afterward  led  to  the  most  deadly 
consequences. 

By  the  advice,  however,  of  common  friends — ^such 
as  Fernando  de  Luque  and  Gaspar  de  Espinosa,  who 
were  deeply  interested  in  the  reconciliation  of  Pizarro 
and  Almagro — ^the  two  associates  were  brought  to 
terms ;  Pizarro  agreeing  to  renounce  the  appointment 
of  adelantado  in  favor  of  Almagro,  and  binding  him- 

*  It  U  pleasing  to  find  that  the  brave  men  who  had  stood  bj  Pizarro 
in  the  island  of  Gallo  were  made  hidalgoe*. 
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self  not  to  ask  any  favor  from  the  Spanish  conrt  for 
himself  or  his  brothers  until  he  should  have  obtained 
a  government  for  his  partner,  to  commence  where  the 
limits  of  his  own  ended. 

The  preparations  for  departure  were  then  completed, 
and  Pizarro  set  sail  from  Panama  on  the  28th  of  De- 
cember, 1530,  being  the  Feast  of  the  Innocents,*  in 
three  small  ships,  carrying  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  men  and  thirty-seven  horses.  In  three  days  he 
entered  the  Bay  of  San  Mateo,  which,  as  his  secretaryf 
remarks,  he  had  not  been  able  to  reach  in  two  years 
and  more  when  he  reconnoitred  it  for  the  first  time. 
Every  where  he  found  the  people  in  arms  against  him. 
Advancing  to  the  town  of  Coaque,  he  seized  upon  it, 
"lest  it  should  Tevolt,"  and  captured  booty  amounting 
to  15,000j9€«>5  in  gold,  1600  marks  in  silver,  and  many 
emeralds.  Upon  this  good  fortune  he  sent  back  his 
vessels  with  the  spoil  to  Panama,  hoping  that  they 
would  soon  return  with  men  and  horses.  One  of  the 
vessels  was  to  go  on  to  Nicaragua,  as  there  were  many 
Nicaraguans  in  the  expedition.  It  was  several  months 
before  these  vessels  returned,  and  during  that  time  Pi- 
zarro and  his  men  underwent  sufferings,  caused  by  a 
malignant  and  infectious  disease,  which  quite  recalled 
the  old  times  of  his  early  voyages.  Men  went  to  bed 
well  at  night,  and  awoke  in  the  morning,  if  they  did 
awake  at  all,  sick,  disfigured,  swoHen,  and  unable  to 
move.  As  Quintana  has  well  said,  **  it  was  the  last 
blow  of  Nature  in  her  endeavor  to  guard  the  empire  of 

*  Hub  date  is  inferred  from  two  passages  in  the  Relacion  of  Fsat 
PxDRo  DE  Njlharro,  Doc,  InH.f  p.  237,  238.  . 

t  Francisco  de  Xerbz. — Verdadera  Relacion  de  la  Conquista  del 
PerUf  y  Provincta  del  Cuzco,  embtada  al  Emperador  Carlos  V.  Sala- 
manca, 1547. 
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Peru  firom  invasion  ;^  and  it  was  the  last  signal  in- 
stance of  that  poverty  in  the  preparation  for  the  con- 
quest which  had  so  many  times  caused  Pizarro  to  lin- 
ger in  some  hostile  country  or  deadly  climate,  while 
waiting  in  a  state  of  cruel  anxiety  for  succor  to  be  sent 
him  by  his  partners.  The  strange  part  of  the  story, 
however,  is,  that  all  these  miseries  were  amply  repaid 
by  the  delay  which  caused  them,  as  far  as  regarded 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  .undertaking.  Each  day 
that  Pizarro's  men  were  wasting  away  by  sickness 
(their  losses  being  told  by  units),  the  Peruvians  were 
busy  in  destroying  their  thousands,  and  in  sapping 
the  basis  of  their  empire  by  a  civil  warfare  carried  to 
the  extreme  of  barbarous  hostility. 

The  Nicaraguan  Spaniards  in  Pizarro's  expedition, 
recalling  to  their  memory  "  the  delights  which  they 
had  left"  in  that  lovely  country,  were  especially  impa- 
tient of  their  present  state  of  suffering,  and  might  have 
proved  insubordinate  but  that  at  last,  after  seven  weary 
months,  the  two  vessels  which  had  been  sent  to  Pan- 
amd  hove  in  sight,  bringing  twenty-six.,horse-soldiers 
and  thirty  foot-soldiers.  Pizarro  then,  with  this  small 
re-enforcement,  commenced  his  march  along  the  coast, 
occupjring  by  force  of  arms  the  villages  which  he  came 
upon  in  his  way,  and  endeavoring  to  convert  the  in- 
habitants, until  he  arrived  at  that  part  of  the  coast 
which  lies  opposite  to  the  island  of  Puna.  He  and 
his  men  passed  over  in  rafts  to  that  island.  There  he 
was  received  with  great  apparent  joy,  to  the  sound  of 
musical  instruments ;  and  the  chief  curaca  (a  Peruvian 
name  corresponding  with  cacique)  gave  him  a  sum  of 
gold  and  of  silver.  As  it  was  the  rainy  season,  Pi- 
zarro resolved  to  rest  in  the  island  for  some  time. 

At  this  point  of  the  narrative  Pizarro's  secretary  in- 
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troduces  a  general  lemark  which  does  not  seem  to  have 
much  depth  in  it.  He  says,  "  It  is  in  the  character 
of  the  Indians  not  to  submit  themselves  to  other  peo- 


ple, unless  they  are  constrained  to  do  so  by  force." 
The  inhabitants  of  Puna  formed  no  exception  to  this 
general  rule;  and  the  Spaniards,  by  means  of  their 
interpreters,  discovered  that  the  chiefs  of  the  island 
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were  planning  an  attack  upon  them.  Pizairo,  apprised 
of  this,  lost  no  time  in  seizing  upon  the  curaca  and  his 
sons.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  a  general  attack 
on  the  part  of  the  Indians.  The  action  lasted  some 
hours ;  several  Spaniards  and  some  of  their  horses 
were  wounded;  but,  as  was  inevitable,  the  Indians 
were  ultimately  routed  with  great  loss  of  life.  Pizarro 
burned  or  beheaded  ten  of  the  principal  persons,  but 
set  the  chief  curaca  free,  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
compelled  to  join  in  the  conspiracy,  and  also  with  a 
view  to  bringing  back  the  natives  to  their  towns  and 
re-establishing  the  government.  The  Spanish  com- 
mander then  resolved  to  leave  the  island  and  to  steer 
for  Tumbez.  In  order  to  pass  his  baggage  over  with 
facility,  Pizarro  ordered  the  Curaca  of  Tumbez  to  send 
some  rafts,  which  being  done,  three  of  the  Spaniards 
embarked  on  these  rafts  with  the  baggage.  Pizarro 
himself,  with  some  of  his  men  and  horses,  set  sail  in 
three  of  his  own  vessels,  which  were  lying  at  anchor 
ofF  Puna.  He  arrived  safely  at  Tumbez,  and,  sending 
for  the  rest  of  his  men  from  the  island,  they  all  estab- 
lished themselves  in  two  fortified  houses  in  that  town. 

The  aspect  of  things  was  very  difierent  from  what 
it  had  been  on  Pizarro's  first  arrival  in  those  parts  in 
the  year  1527.  He  found  that  Tumbez  was  partially 
destroyed.  This  had  occurred  in  the  course. of  a  war 
which  had  broken  out  between  the  inhabitants  of  Puna 
and  Tumbez.  But  the  disposition  also  of  the  natives 
toward  the  Spaniards  was  entirely  changed.  Pizarro 
found  the  whole  population  in  arms.  His  three  men 
with  the  baggage  had  been  cut  off,  which  formed  at 
once  a  cause  of  loud  complaint  and  warlike  menace  on 
his  part. 

One  ground  for  this  change  of  disposition  on  the 
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part  of  the  Indians  may  easily  be  assigned.  The  num- 
ber of  the  Spaniards  was  alone  sufficient  to  excite  some 
dread  and  aversion.  It  was  a  very  different  thing, 
showing  courtesy  and  hospitality  to  a  few  men  in  a 
boat,  from  receiving  amicably  a  small  armament  in 
three  vessels. 

The  Spanish  commander  demanded  the  production 
of  his  three  missing  men.  .  The  Indians,  emboldened 
by  being  on  the  other  side  of  a  river  which  had  swollen, 
and  which  Pizarro  could  not  readily  cross,  and  having 
also  established  themselves  in  a  fort,  defied  the  Span- 
iards, and  admitted  that  they  had  killed  the  three  men. 
Pizarro  then  gave  orders  for  a  great  raft  to  be  con- 
structed, on  which  the  Spaniards  passed  the  river,  at- 
tacked the  Indians,  routed  them,  and  reduced  the 
country  to  obedience. 

Pizarro  now  resolved  to  quit  Tumbez  and  to  found 
a  town.  He  accordingly  took  his  departure  on  the 
18th  of  May,  1632.  After  journeying  southward  for 
several  days,  in  the  course  of  which  he  met  with  some 
Indians  who  were  friendly,  and  with  others  whom, 
suspecting  them  of  designs  against  the  Spaniards,  he 
seized  upon  and  executed  (as  happened  to  the  Curaca 
of  Almotaxe,  with  his  chieftains,  and  to  all  the  prin- 
cipal Indians  of  Lachira),*  Pizarro  selected  a  spot  for 
his  new  town,  which  he  called  San  Miguel,  and  which 
was  adjacent  to  an  Indian  town  called  Tangarara.  It 
was  founded  with  all  the  usual  formalities.  Spanish 
residents  were  assigned  to  it,  among  whom  the  neigh- 

*  '^Luego  mando  hacer  justicia  qaemando  al  Cacique  de  Almo, 
taxe,  i  a  sua  principales,  i  k  algunos  Indios,  i  a  todoa  los  Principales 
de  Lachira." — Francisco  de  Xerbz,  Conqutsta  del  Peru.  Salamanca, 
1547.  See  also  the  same  work  of  Xerez,  in  Babcia,  HtstonadoreSf  p. 
186 ;  also,  Rahusio  ;  and  Ternauz-Compans. 
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boring  Indians  were  distributed.*  This  repartimietUo^ 
the  first  made  in  that  part  of  the  world,  was  given 
conditionally,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  chaplain 
Valverde  and  of  the  king's  officers,  who  "judged  that 
plan  to  be  useful  to  religion  and  profitable  to  the  na- 
tives, that  the  new  inhabitants  might  be  maintained, 


and  the  Indians  instructed  in  the  faith,  conformably 
to  the  orders  of  his  majesty,  until  it  should  be  decided 

*  **  'A  esta  causa,  con  acuerdo  de  el  Religioso,  i  de  los  Ofidales,  que 
les  parecio  convenir  asi  al  serviclo  de  Dios,  i  bien  de  los  Naturales,  el 
Governador  deposito  los  Caciques,  i  Indies  en  los  Vecinos  de  este 
Pueblo,  porque  los  aiudasen  a  sostenir,  i  los  Ghristianos  los  doctrinasen 
en  Nuestra  Santa  Fe,  conforme  a  los  Mandamientos  de  su  Magestad, 
entre  tanto  que  provee  lo  que  mas  conviniere  al  servicio  de  Dios,  i 
suio,  i  bien  del  Pueblo,  i  de  los  Naturales  de  la  Tierra." — F.  de  Xerez, 
Conquista  del  Peruj  p.  187. 
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what  was  most  suitable  for  the  service  of  God  and  of 
the  king,  and  most  advantageous  to  the  natives." 

Meanwhile  vessels  had  arrived  from  Panama  with 
supplies,  among  which  may  have  been  the  cannon  that 
are  afterward  mentioned.  Pizarro  melted  the  gold 
which  he  had  obtained  from  Tumbez  and  from  a  curaca 
in  the  neighborhood  of  his  new  town.  With  this  gold, 
after  deducting  the  fifth  part  for  the  Emperor,  Pizano 
paid  for  the  freight  and  supplies,  and  urged  on  the 
necessary  buildings  for  the  new  town.  No  troops  had 
arrived  in  these  vessels ;  for  Almagro,  it  was  said,  in- 
tended to  come  and  colonize  on  his  own  account.  Pi- 
zarro, hearing  this,  when  he  sent  the  vessels  back, 
wrote  to  Almagro,  begging  him  to  change  his  project, 
and  stating  how  much  the  service  of  God  and  of  his 
majesty  would  suffer  from  the  establishment  of  a  new 
colony,  as  tending  to  frustrate  the  main  design  of  the 
enterprise. 

He  was  right  in  thus  strongly  expressing  his  ob- 
jection, for  two  colonies  under  rival  governors  would 
not  have  been  able  to  subsist  in  an  unconquered  coun- 
try, and  would  speedily  have  insured  each  other's  de- 
struction. 

II  may  here  be  observed  how  greatly  the  enterprise 
of  Pizarro  was  facilitated  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Spaniards  at  Panama.  Twice,  at  least,  in  the  short 
time  that  had  elapsed  since  Pizarro's  departure  from 
the  Isthmus,  had  he  received  assistance  from  his  friends 
and  associates  at  Panama.  How  differently  situated 
was  he  from  the  earlier  discoverers,  and  from  the  mas- 
ters under  whom  he  had  served :  from  Columbus,  left 
isolated  in  his  great  enterprises ;  from  Vasco  Nunez, 
and  from  Cortez,  who  had  much  to  dread  upon  the 
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arrival  of  any  Spanish  vessels;  and  even  from  the 
minor  personages,  such  as  Ojeda,  Enciso,  and  Nicuesa* 
One  other  difference,  also,  between  the  fortunes  of  these 
latter  captains  and  that  of  Pizarro  was,  that  he  had  not 
to  contend  against  any  tribes  of  Indians  who  made  use 
of  poisoned  arrows.  This  alone  was  as  good  for  hina 
as  if  his  armament  had  been  quadrupled  in  number. 

While  Pizarro  was  at  his  new  town,  where  he  re- 
mained for  several  months,  he  learned  something  of 
the  country  which  he  was  about  to  conquer.  He  heard 
that,  on  the  road  to  places  called  Chincha  and  Cusco, 
there  were  populous  towns,  very  large  and  very  rich, 
and  that  a  journey  of  twelve  or  fifteen  days  from  San 
Miguel  would  bring  him  to  a  well-peopled  valley,  called 
Cassamarca,  where  Atahuallpa,  the  greatest  monarch 
of  those  parts,  was  stationed.  The  account  which  Pi- 
zarro's  secretary  gives  of  this  prince  is  probably  the 
ex;act  account  of  what  was  known  to  Pizarro  at  the 
time  the  secretary  was  writing.  "  This  prince,"  he 
says,  "had  come  as  a  conqueror  from  a  far-off  land, 
his  country,  and,  having  arrived  at  the  province  of 
Cassamarca  (« Cassa,'  hail,  and  *  marca,'  a  province), 
he  had  fixed  himself  there,  because  he  found  it  very 
rich  and  very  pleasant,  and  from  thence  he  was  about 
to  extend  his  conquests."  Pizarro  must  soon  have 
learned  a  little  more  about  AtahuaUpa,  as  Fernando 
Pizarro,  in  an  interesting  letter  which  he  afterward 
wrote  to  the  Audienda  of  St.  Domingo,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  early  proceedings  in  his  brother's  enter- 
prise, states  thus  his  brother's  knowledge  at  that  time 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Peruvian  kingdom :  "  He  heard 
that  there  was  there  (at  Cassamarca)  AtahuaUpa,  son  of 
old  Cusco,  and  brother  of  him  who  at  that  time  was 
lord  of  the  country.     Between  the  two  brothers  there 
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had  been  a  very  bloody  war,  and  this  Atahuallpa  had 
gone  on  conquering  the  country  as  far  as  Cassamarca."* 

The  ignorance  of  the  Spaniards  as  regards  the  king- 
dom they  were  about  to  conquer  may  be  seen  in  their 
use  of  the  word  Cusco  for  the  name  of  the  reigning  . 
sovereign  and  that  of  his  predecessor,  which  is  much 
the  same  thing  as  if  an  invading  army  of  barbarians, 
entering  England,  were  to  speak  of  the  deceased  and 
the  reigning  monarch  as  old  and  young  London. 

The  ignorance,  however,  of  the  Spaniards  about 
Peru  was  more  than  equaled  by  the  ignorance  of  the 
Peruvians  about  the  Spaniards.  Indeed,  the  two  great 
centres  of  American  civilization  were  entirely  disso- 
ciated. Nothing  was  known  in  Mexico  of  Peru ;  noth- 
ing in  Peru  of  Mexico.  The  fall  of  the  great  city  of 
Anahuac  spread  dismay  far  and  wide  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, but  not  a  rumor  reached  the  golden  chambers  of 
the  reigning  Inca.  Tet  a  small  and  narrow  strip  of 
territory  was  all  that  intervened  to  check  communica- 
tion between  the  two  great  empires.  In  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude  where  dwelt  some  Nahuals,t  an  off- 
set of  the  early  Mexican  race,  were  to  be  found  those 
Indians  who  gave  Vasco  Nunez  that  information  which 
led  the  Spaniards  to  undertake  the  discovery  of  Peru. 

Had  "old  Cusco"  or  "young  Cusco"  been  aware 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Spaniards  either  in  Darien,  or 
at  Mexico,  a  very  different  reception  would  have  await- 
ed them  in  Peru;  but  the  conquest  of  America  was 
commenced  at  a  period  when  nations  had  been  formed 
in  that  continent,  but  when  international  relations  had 
been  hardly  at  all  developed. 

*  See  the  Appendix  to  Quint ana*8  JAfe  of  Pizarro. 
t  On  the  Balsam  Coast,  and  near  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya.    See  Squieb*8 
CcTUral  America,  chap.  xvL 
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CHAPTER  m. 

THE  HISTOEY,  LAWS,  REUGION,  A2XD  CUSTOMS  OP  PERU  PRE- 
VIOUS TO  THE  CONQUEST,  AND  THE  STATE  OF  THE  ROYAL 
FAMILY. 

BEFORE  narrating  the  events  which  occurred  in 
Pizarro's  march  onward,  I  must  explain  who 
"young  Cusco"  and  "old  Cusco"  were,  and  who  was 
this  Atahuallpa,  the  great  monarch  whom  Pizarro  was 
now  about  to  encounter.  We  need  not  enter  minutely 
into  the  many  and  much-vexed  questions  relating  to 
the  origin  and  the  duration  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Pe- 
ruvian Incas.  Whether  they  were  of  the  race  of  Man- 
co  Capac,  a  great  legislator  who  came  from  the  Lake 
of  Titicaca,  and  of  his  sister  Mama  Oello ;  or  whether 
they  were  indigenous  princes,  who  by  slow  degrees  had 
founded  a  great  monarchy ;  or  whether  they  were  the 
heads  of  some  small  and  warlike  tribe  who  came  from 
a  distance,  are  questions  for  the  antiquary.  If  they 
were  the  descendants  of  legislators  and  reformers,  their 
story  will  be  best  illustrated  and  explained  by  the  ex- 
traordinary narrative  of  Cabe9a  de  Vaca  and  his  com- 
panions, who  were  taken  for  gods  in  Florida,*  and  who 
might  easily  have  founded  a  great  dynasty.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  were  the  chiefs  of  some  valiant 
and  invading  tribe,  then  what  we  know  of  the  Arau- 
cans,  from  the  remarkable  poemf  of  a  Spanish  soldier 

*  See  the  chapter  on  Religions,  toI.  ii.,  p.  119. 

t  In  the  gathering  of  the  Araucan  chiefs  to  fight  the  Spanish  gOY- 
emor  Valdivia,  whom  they  afterward  conquered,  some  of  them  are  de- 
scribed in  the  two  following  stanzas : 
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who  fought  against  them,  may  aid  us  in  discerning 
how  the  wise  and  dexterous  chieftains  whom  he  de- 
scribes as  ruling  over  four  or  five  thousand  devoted 
clansmen  might  invade,  conquer,  civilize,  convert,  and 
form  into  one  empire  a  scattered  people  living  after  the 
fashion  of  the  ancient  patriarchs. 

Again,  whether  the  dynasty  of  the  Incas  was  com- 
paratively recent,  or  whether,  according  to  the  learned 
Montesinos,*  it  was  a  dynasty  mounting  up  to  patri- 

"  Cayocupil,  Cacique  buUicioso 
No  fae  el  postrero  que  dexo  su  tierra, 
Que  alii  llego  el  tercero  deseoso 
De  hacer  a  todo  el  mundo  el  solo  guerra : 
Tres  mil  vasallos  tiene  este  famoso 
Usados  tras  las  fieras  en  la  sierra. 
Millarapue,  aunque  yiejo,  el  quarto  vino, 
Que  cinco  mil  gobierna  de  contino. 

"  Paycabi  se  junto  aquel  mismo  dia, 

Tres  mil  diestros  soldados  sefiorea : 

No  lejos  Lemolemo  del  venia, 

Que  tiene  seis  mil  hombres  de  pelea. 

Mareguano,  Gualemo,  y  Lebopia 

Se  dan  priesa  a  Uegar,  porque  se  Vea, 

Que  quWen  ser  en  todo  los  primeros : 

Gobieman  estos  tres  tres  mil  guerreros." 
— La,  Araucana  de  Don  Alonso  Ercilla  y  Zunioa,  torn,  i.,  canto  2. 
*  See  his  Memoriales,  translated  by  M.  Temaux-^ompans,  vol.  vii. 
There  is  something  singularly  melancholy  in  reading  such  works  as 
those  of  Montesinos  and  Balboa,  made  out  from  collections  of  dim 
records  which  will  not  admit  of  being  arranged  with  any  certainty,  and 
yet  which  can  not  be  altogether  neglected.  The  reader  just  discerns 
that  a  great  many  people  suffered  much ;  that  there  were  many  bat- 
tles and  many  rebellions ;  but  he  is  in  doubt  whether  the  son  rebelled 
against  his  father,  or  whether  the  old  king  was  jealous  of  his  son's  suc- 
cesses, and  sought  to  cut  him  off.  It  is  often  only  clear  that  there  was 
anarchy.  As  Milton  has  said  of  a  similar  period  in  English  history,  to 
describe  it  would  be  like  describing  the  encounters  of  kites  and  crows. 
Occasionally  we  gain  a  glimpse  of  happier  monarchs,  but  little  is 
said  of  them ;  and  reigns  that  might  worthily  have  taxed  the  powers 
of  consummate  historians  are  summed  up  in  such  brief  sentences  as 
the  following,  in  which,  perhaps,  the  names  may  all  be  wrong,  and  the 
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archal  times,  is  also  a  question  for  the  antiquary,  hardly 
to  be  solved  without  the  aid  of  records,  which  were  in- 
trusted to  the  perishable  and  easily  entangled  ^ej^T^i^t^.* 

men  themseWes,  as  far  as  they  are  known  to  posterity,  are  known  for 
something  which  they  did  not  do :  ^''Auqui-Quihia.  maurut  a  Vdge  ie 
60  ans  apres  un  regne  keurettx.  II  etU  pour  successeurs  Huiracockor 
Capac,  second  di^  nonij  qui  regna  qutnze  ans,  et  Ckincht-Boca-Amauta, 
tres  habile  dans  rastrologiey  qui  mourut  apres  avoir  gouverne  vmgt  ans, 
et  sans  avoir  rien  fait  de  remarquahle.  Amauro-AmatUa,  qui  prvt  sa 
place  J  etait  si  melancolique,  qu'tl  n^y  avail  pas  un  de  ses  sitjets  qui  piU 
dire  V avoir  vu  rire.  CapaC'Raymi-Amauta,  qui  vint  ensuite,  aimatt 
beaticoup  VastrologiCy  et  reunit  pres  de  lui  tous  ceux  qui  se  distingtuuent 
dans  cette  science.  II  calculait  tres-bien  Us  solstices  au  moyen  des  ca- 
drans  solaires ;  il  connaissait  par  Id  le  plus  long  et  le  plus  court  des 
jours  de  Pannee,  et  quand  U  soleil  amvatt  au  tropiqu^.'^ — Memoires 
Htstoriques  sur  VAncien  Perou,  par  Fernando  Montesinos.  Tkr- 
NAUz-CoMPANs,  vol.  vii.,  p.  97, 
*  The  quippus,  of  which  I  annex  an  engraving,  copied  firom  the 
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Whichever  way  these  dubious  questions  may  be  de- 
cided, the  nature  of  the  country  in  Peru*  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  deserts 
and  valleys,  and  therefore  admitted  of  being  conquered 
or  converted  in  detaiL  The  singular  policy  of  the  In- 
cas  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  they  associated  with 
themselves,  and  gave  Incarial  dignity  to,  the  chief  men 
in  the  tribe  whom  they  first  conquered  at  Cusco,  which 
they  made  the  central  point  of  their  dominions. 

Before  proceeding  fiirther,  it  will  be  well  to  give  the 
account  which  existed  in  the  Incarial  family  respecting 
their  advent  to  Peru,  and  their  conversion  of  the  na- 

Antiguedades  Peruanasy  and  taken  from  one  found  in  an  ancient  cem- 
etery near  Pachacamdc,  was  made  of  threads  of  different  colors,  which 
colors,  the  knots,  and  the  distances  between  the  knots  and  between 
the  threads  afforded  first  a  means  of  numeration,  and  afterward  a  spe- 
cies of  hieroglyphic. 

*  The  country  of  Pe^  has  been  well  described  by  a  modem  trav- 
eler, who  divides  it  into  three  distinct  regions :  "  1.  The  Const,  extend- 
ing from  the  feet  of  the  maritime  Cordillera  to  the  ocean,  contains  a 
numerous  succession  of  rich  and  fertile  valleys,  separated  from  each 
other  by  sandy  deserts.  These  valleys  enjoy  a  warm  though  not  op- 
pressive climate ;  rain  is  never  known  to  fall,  but  refreshing  dews  de- 
scend in  abundance  during  the  night.  In  these  valleys  crops  of  sugar 
and  cotton  are  raised,  while  extensive  vineyards  produce  wines  of  de- 
licious flavor,  and  a  spirit  called  'pisco,  which  is  consumed  in  large 
quantities  by  all  classes,  and  also  largely  exported. 

**  2.  The  Sierra,  the  region  of  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  is  about 
300  miles  wide,  and  contains  the  most  stupendous  mountains,  whose 
scenery  is  unequaled  in  beauty ;  vast  plains  and  pasture-lands,  and 
warm  and  fertile  valleys.  The  Sierra  is  the  native  place  of  the  potato, 
the  abode  of  the  vicuiia  and  alpaca,  while  in  its  recesses  lie  concealed 
the  far-famed  ^nd  inexhaustible  treasures  of  Peru. 

"  3.  The  Montana,  or  tropical  forests,  skirting  the  eastern  slopes  of 
the  Andes,  and  extending  over  two  thirds  of  the  Republic  of  Peru,  are 
comparatively  unknown ;  but  they  abound  in  products  of  the  greatest 
commercial  value,  and  will,  at  some  future  time,  be  the  principal  source 
of  Peruvian  wealth." — Cuzco :  A  Journey  to  the  Ancient  Capital  of 
Peru.    By  Clement  R.  Markham,  F.R.G.S.,  p.  9. 

Vol.  III.— T 
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tives,  Gardlaso  de  la  Vega,*  when  a  youth,  inquir- 
ing of  his  nnde  about  the  origin  of  their  family  and 
their  religion,  was  told  by  the  old  Inca  that  in  former 
days  all  the  region  of  Peru  was  wild,  and  the  inhab- 
itants were  savage,  without  religion,  polity,  or  towns 
— ^ignorant  of  sowing  or  of  weaving — ^living  in  the  hol- 
lows of  the  earth  like  wild  beasts,  and  eating  the  fledbi 
of  their  fellow-men. 

"The  sun,  our  father,"  continued  the  old  Inca, 
**  looking  down  from  heaven  upon  these  unfortunate 
men,  took  pity  on  them,  and  sent  down  to  earth  a  son 
and  a  daughter  of  his  own,  to  instruct  and  civilize 
mankind.  The  son  was  Manco  Capac — ^the  dau^ter, 
Mama  Oello.  The  sun  placed  his  children  near  the 
Lake  of  Titicaca.  He  bade  them  go  whither  they 
pleased,  but  gave  them  a  rod  of  gold,  and  said  that 
in  whatever  part  of  the  earth  it  should  sink  at  one 
stroke,  there  he  wished  them  to  abide,  and  there  they 
should  make  his  settlement  and  his  court." 

Lastly,  he  told  them  "  that  when  they  had  brought 

*  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega  was  bom  at  Cnsco  in  1540.  His  fether  was 
of  an  ancient  Spanish  house,  and  the  surname  De  la  Vega  had  been 
derived  from  an  exploit  of  one  of  his  ancestors  in  the  conquest  of 
Granada.  His  mother  was  of  the  Incarial  family,  having  escaped,  when . 
a  little  girl,  from  the  massacre  that  Atahuallpa's  generals  made  of 
Guascar  Inca's  household.  Garcilaso  wrote  the  Htstona  de  la  Flori- 
da, the  Comentarios  Reales  del  Peru,  and  the  Comentartos  Reales  de 
lo8  Incas. 

The  latter  work  no  man  of  that  age  could  have  been  more  qualified 
to  write.  Objections  have  been  made  against  it  for  faults  of  composi- 
tion and  for  credulity ;  but  the  early  historians  of  the  Conquest  are 
so  liable  to  blame  on  both  these  heads  (especially  on  the  former),  that 
Garcilaso  de  la  Vega  is  by  no  means  remai^able  among  them  for  his 
failings.  Oviedo^s  history,  for  example,  is  a  mass  of  confhsion  and 
irrelevancy,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  most  valuable  mine  of  facts ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  Bemal  Diaz  and  Las  Casas,  there  is  not,  per- 
haps,  any  historical  writer  of  that  period  on  the  subject  of  the  Indies 
whose  loss  would  be  more  felt  than  that  of  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega. 
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the  savage  people  to  apprehend  true  poKty,  and  to 
worship  him,  thej  should  be  loving  lords  and  masters 
to  them,  therein  imitating  him,  their  father,  who  did 
good  to  all  mankind,  giving  them  light  and  heat,  cre- 
ating their  pastures,  making  their  trees  to  bear  fruit, 
and  multiplying  their  cattle.  According  to  the  re- 
quired seasons,  he  caused  the  rain  to  descend,  or  made 
the  atmosphere  serene;  and  each  successive  day  he 
took  the  pains  of  traversing  the  earth,  in  order  to  be- 
hold its  necessities  and  to  relieve  them.'* 

Having  thus  instructed  his  children,  and  having  in- 
vested them  with  his  authority,  the  sun  dismissed 
them  on  their  beneficent  errand. 

Quitting  the  Lake  of  Titicaca,  they  traveled  north- 
ward ;  and,  throughout  their  journey,  wherever  they 
staid,  they  tried  the  earth  with  their  rod  of  gold,  but 
it  did  not  sink  in  any  where. 

At  last  they  came  to  the  hill  of  Huanacuti,  dose  to 
where  the  city  of  Cusco  now  stands.  There  the  bar 
of  gold  sank  in  at  one  stroke,  and  Ihey  saw  it  no  more. 
Then  Manco  Capac  said  to  his  sister,  "  The  sun,  our 
father,  commands  that  we  stay  here  in  this  valley  at 
our  feet,  therefore,  queen  and  sister,  it  is  right  that 
each  of  us  should  go  by  different  ways  to  collect  these 
people  together,  in  order  to  teach  them  and  to  do  them 
good."  The  prince  went  to  the  north,  the  princess  to 
the  south,  and  told  whomsoever  they  met  that  they 
had  been  sent  from  heaven  by  the  sun  to  bring  them 
to  a  better  and  happier  way  of  life.  The  savage  peo- 
ple gazed  with  astonishment  at  these  new  beings,  then 
listened,  then  obeyed.  Following  their  instructors, 
who  showed  them  how  to  provide  for  their  sustenance, 
they  came  in  two  divisions  to  the  valley  of  Cusco. 
There  they  were  taught  how  to  build  a  town.    Those 
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who  were  brought  by  Manco  Capac  built  Hanan  Cus- 
co,  the  upper  town ;  those  who  were  brought  by  Mama 
Oello  built  Hurin  Cusco,  the  lower  town.  Not  that 
there  was  to  be  any  difference  between  high  and  low ; 
but  the  event,  as  it  had  happened,  was  thus  to  be  com- 
memorated. 

A  sufficient  number  of  inhabitants  having  now  been 
brought  together,  Manco  Capac  taught  the  men  the  arts 
that  belong  to  man — to  sow,  to  plant,  and  to  irrigate 
the  land ;  while  Mama  Oella  taught  the  women  the 
duties  of  a  woman — ^to  sjan,  to  weave,  and  to  make 
clothes  for  her  husband  and  children.  Thus  Cusco 
was  founded,  and  thus  was  the  empire  of  the  Incas 
commenced. 

Putting  aside  what  is  marvelous  in  the  above  narra- 
tive, abridged  from  the  words  of  the  aged  Inca,  it  does 
not  read  very  differently  from  the  story  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  town  of  Eabinal  by  the  Dominican  monks, 
and  of  their  conversion  of  the  natives  of  Tuzulutlan, 
Being  doubtless  believed  in  by  large  numbers  of  the 
Peruvians,  this  fable  became  in  some  measure  as  ef- 
fective as  if  it  had  been  true ;  and,  like  all  other  popu- 
lar beliefs,  rightly  enters  into  the  history  of  ^^^e  nation. 

Whatever  theory  we  may  adopt  to  account  for  and 
explain  the  foregoing  narrative,  certain  it  is  that  at 
Cusco,  the  chief  city  of  Peru,  there  had  long  dwelt  a 
race  of  despots,  claiming  to  be  descended  from  the 
sun,  combining  in  their  own  persons  imperial  and  pa- 
pal authority,  and  frequently  providing  for  a  successor 
by  marriage  in  their  own  family,  which  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  led  to  the  usual  results  of  such  intermar- 
riages, for  the  Incas  continued  to  be  a  wise,  a  great, 
and  a  valiant  race.     Gradually  they  extended  their 
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dominions,  insuring  the  fidelity  of  the  conquered  prov- 
inces by  an  expedient  of  a  very  singular  and  politic 
nature,  which  deserves  to  be  well  studied.  After  con- 
quering a  province,  they  were  wont  to  introduce  into 
it  a  large  body  of  their  own  subjects,  sometimes  as 
many  as  four  or  five  thousand  persons,  who  were  to 
teach  and  control  the  conquered  strangers,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  they  themselves,  being  isolated,  would 
feel  entirely  dependent  upon  the  mother  country,  and 
would  be  compressed  into  obedience  by  their  fears  of 
the  natives  in  the  subjugated  province.  They  would 
thus  be,  at  the  same  time,  a  garrison  and  a  colony — a 
productive,  tributary  garrison,  and  a  colony  whose 
fears  would  make  them  sympathize  deeply  with  the 
central  power  firom  which  they  sprung.  These  colo- 
nists were  called  "Mitimaes.'* 

Independently  of  this  mode  of  assuring  their  con- 
quests, the  general  rule  of  the  Incas  was  such  as  to 
secure  a  nearly  unlimited  obedience  firom  their  sub- 
jects. The  whole  country  under  their  dominion  was 
ruled  ^with  the  strictness  of  a  Roman  army.  There 
were  decurions,  each  of  whom  ruled  over  ten  men ;  ten 
of  these  decurions  and  their  men  were  under  a  centu- 
rion ;  ten  centurions  and  their  men  obeyed  another  offi- 
cial chief;  and  ten  of  these  chiefs,  with  those  under 
their  command,  formed  a  department  under  the  sway 
of  one  ruler.  The  order  of  things  generally  was  what 
in  these  days  would  be  called  socialistic,  and  each  man 
had  land  appointed  to  him.  In  the  several  handicrafts 
a  son  succeeded  his  father.* 

*  It  may  naturally  occur  to  a  cautions  or  skeptical  reader  that  this 
account  of  the  Peruvian  empire  makes  it  out  to  be  too  well  regulated, 
and  that  it  reads  more  like  a  paper  Constitution  than  a  real  one.  But 
there  is  evidence  derived  from  good  authority  which  indirectly  offers 
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The  lands  of  Peru  were  divided  into  three  parts. 
One  part  belonged  to  the  sun ;  another  to  the  Inca ;  a 
third  to  the  people.  Every  Peruvian  received  yearly 
his  share  of  land,  which  depended  upon  the  number 
of  his  family.  Each  man  of  the  common  people  had 
a  certain  portion,  called  a  topu^  for  himself,  a  topu  for 
each  male  child,  and  half  a  topu  for  each  female  child. 
The  chiefs  and  rulers  received  larger  portions. 

The  Peruvian  did  not  pay  any  tribute  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  his  own  land,  and  what  tribute  he  did  pay 
consisted  entirely  of  personal  services.  The  members 
of  the  royal  family,  the  priests  of  the  sun,  the  Inca's 

strong  confinnation  to  the  statements  made  in  the  text.  Herrera 
(adopting  a  statement  of  Acosta's,  Hist.  Moral  de  Indias,  lib.  vi.,  c. 
13)  mentions  that  the  Peruvian  governors  gave  a  minute  account  to 
the  court  of  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  population  in  their  prov- 
inces, also  of  the  cattle  and  the  crops.  "  Distribuyan  los  Ingas  de  tal 
m^nera  sus  vassallos,  que  con  facilidad  los  podian  Govemar,  con  ser  su 
Reyno  tan  grande.  En  conquistando  una  Provincia,  la  reduzian  a 
pueblos,  7  contavan  las  parcialidades,  tribus,  6  linages :  a  cada  diez 
Indios  davan  uno,  que  tuviesse  cuenta  con  ellos,  y  a  cada  ciento  otro, 
a  cada  mil  otro,  y  a  cada  diez  mil  otro,  y  en  cada  Provincia  avia  un 
Governador  del  linage  Real,  y  davan  menuda  cuenta  de  los  que  avian 
nacidoy  y  muerto,  de  los  ganados,  yde  las  sementerasJ** — Herrera,  dec. 
v.,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  2. 

This  plan  of  reporting  upon  the  state  of  the  population,  upon  the 
cattle  and  the  crops,  had,  I  believe,  no  prototype  in  Spain.  It  was  a 
new  idea  to  a  Spaniard  ;  and  therefore,  when  related  of  the  Peruvian 
government,  it  bears  the  stamp  of  genuineness.  What  minute  and 
careful  administration  it  indicates ! 

Herrera  also  speaks  of  the  scrupulosity  of  the  Peruvian  governors, 
"  who  never  received  even  a  handful  of  maize  for  a  present ;"  and  he 
adds  that  there  was  no  sale  of  justice  and  no  trafficking  for  offices,  al- 
though official  appointments  were  much  desired  by  the  Peruvians. 
*'  Quanto  al  goviemo  unos  Govemadores  eran  supremos  inmediatos  al 
Rey,  otros  mas  moderados,  otros  particulares,  tan  recatados,  que  de  noi- 
die  recibtan  un  puno  de  mayz  por  presente,  ni  avicC  coechos,  m  pensami- 
ento  delloSf  ni  por  ninguna  via  se  vendia  la  justiciar  ni  la  grada,  ni  en 
nada  avia  negociaciony  aunque  los  oficios  y  cargos  muchos  los  dessea- 
van.** — ^Dec.  v.,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  1. 
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oflScers  of  every  grade,  and  the  newly-married  men, 
were  exempt  from  tribute.  The  rest  of  the  male  pop- 
ulation between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  fifty  were 
tributary.  All  laborers  of  the  requisite  age  helped  in 
cultivating  the  lands  of  the  sun  and  of  the  Inca.  The 
harvests  were  deposited  in  public  buildings,  which 
were  maintained  for  that  purpose  in  every  town. 

The  proceeds  of  the  lands  of  the  sun,  after  maintain- 
ing the  priests  and  providing  for  the  sacrifices,  were 
devoted  to  the  poor  and  the  sick.  What  still  remain- 
ed after  this  provision  was  kept  in  store  for  the  use  of 
the  neighborhood  in  times  of  scarcity. 

The  Inca's  portion  supported  the  court,  the  royal 
officers,  and  the  army;  and  whatever  remained  was 
stored  up  in  the  public  depositories  for  the  use  of  the 
commonwealth  in  future  years. 

All  the  great  works,  such  as  roads,  aqueducts,  tam- 
bos,  and  palaces,  were  executed  by  the  tributaries. 
The  skilled  labor  of  the  artisan  was  also  demanded  for 
tribute.  The  maintenance  of  the  workman  and  the 
materials  for  the  work  were  provided  out  of  the  public 
stores — out  of  the  sun's  store,  if  the  tributary  were 
working  for  the  sun ;  out  of  the  Inca's  store,  if  the 
tributary  were  working  for  the  Inca.  The  smith  re- 
ceived gold,  or  silver,  or  copper  (the  metal  most  valued 
in  Peru) ;  the  weaver,  wool  or  cotton ;  the  painter, 
colors  ;  the  husbandman,  seeds. 

The  tributary  was  not  compelled  to  work  more 
than  two  months  in  the  year ;  and  if,  by  the  aid  of  his 
family,  or  by  his  own  peculiar  skill  as  a^workman,  he 
completed  the  task  assigned  to  him  in  a  shorter  time 
than  two  months,  no  more  was  required  of  him. 

.  It  was  a  general  rule  that  each  man  should  assist 
his  neighbor  in  the  cultivation  of  that  neighbor's  land. 
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if,  from  any  cause,  such  as  sickness,  the  assistance  was 
necessary.  There  were  no  beggars  in  the  state.  A 
large  family  was  a  kind  of  wealth. 

It  has  been  seen  how  the  Peruvians  were  fed.  The 
simple  clothing  of  each  family  was  made  in  the  family, 
the  Inca  providing  the  materials,  which  were  distrib- 
uted every  second  year.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
flocks  and  herds  in  his  dominions  belonged  to  him. 

It  is  asserted  by  Acosta*  that  the  Peruvian  could 
not  hold  any  property  except  by  favor  of  the  Inca,  and 
no  one  was  allowed  to  alienate  or  to  demise  his  pos- 
sessions. 

This  regulated  despotism  produced,  as  we  might 
expect,  great  material  prosperity — a  prosperity,  how- 
ever, which  would  be  most  visible  in  the  magnificence 
of  the  Lica's  dwellings,  of  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and 
of  all  things  that  could  minister  to  the  power  and  con- 
venience of  the  reigning  monarch.  In  a  word,  the 
kingdom  of  Peru  was  little  less  than  the  estate  of  the 
sovei*eign.  His  court  was  the  centre  of  the  system. 
It  was  surrounded  by  astrologers,  learned  men  (called 
in  their  language  amautdi)^  poets,  great  officers  of 
state,  and  the  guards  of  the  sovereign.  The  Incarial 
system  was  the  strongest  form  of  despotism  that  has 
been  devised  by  man.  It  rested  upon  a  very  broad 
basis,  there  being  a  large  family  of  privileged  persons ; 
and  the  young  men  of  the  royal  house  were  brought 
up  with  care,t  as  persons  who  would  hereafter  be  in- 
trusted with  great  employments  in  the  state. 

*  Hist,  Moral  de  las  Indiasy  lib.  vi.,  c.  15. 

t  **  Tenian  tambien  que  ayunar  varios  dias,  ir  descalzos,  dormir  en 
el  suelo,  yestir  pobrementet  j  arrostrar  otras  privaciones  tanto  para 
acostumbrarse  a  las  fatigas  de  la  guerra,  como  para  comprender  y  com- 
padecer  la  miseria  de  los  menesterosos." — ^Maeiano  Eduabdo  de  Ri- 
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The  central  government  received  information  of 
every  kind,  and,  doubtless,  directed  every  thing  that 
was  to  be  done.*  Moreover,  as  nothing  which  con- 
cerned his  subjects  was  beneath  the  cognizance  of  the 
Inca,  regulations  had  to  be  made  for  idl  those  things 
which,  in  other  Countries,  are  matters  of  fisunily  or  mu- 
nicipal administration.  The  minuteness  of  these  reg- 
ulations may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact  that  the  law  in 
&vor  of  the  sick  and  maimed  required  that  they  should 
be  invited  two  or  three  times  a  month  to  the  public 
feasts,  **  in  order  that,  in  the  general  joy,  they  might 
partly  forget  their  own  miserable  estate,  "f 

It  is  but  just  to  place  side  by  side  with  this  deli- 
cacy of  humanity  that  characterized  Peruvian  legisla- 
tion, the  interfering  tiresomeness  of  inspection  which 
also  was  a  fruit  of  the  Incas'  paternal  rule.  In  an 
edict  (the  ley  casera),  which  nearly  followed  the 
thoughtful  law  above  referred  to  in  favor  of  the  sick 
and  maimed,  it  is  ordained  that  occupations  should  be 
provided  for  young  children,  even  so  young  as  five  years 
of  age,  suitable  to  their  years  and  their  strength ;  and 

TBRO  y  Juan  Dieoo  de  Tschudi,  AntigiUdades  PeruanaSf  cap.  4.,  p. 
72.     Vienna,  1851. 

*  "  Gada  juez,  desde  el  decurion  hasta  el  gobemador,  tenia  obliga- 
cion  de  hacer  mensualmente  a  8U  superior  una  relacion  circunstancia- 
da  de  lo  que  habia  pasado  en  su  seccion,  7  el  Inca  recibia  de  los  vi- 
reyes  un  extracto  del  o  mas  importante." — AntigiUdades  Peruanas, 
cap.  4.,  p.  74. 

t  "  La  ley  en  favor  de  los  invdhdos  que  exigia,  que  fuesen  alimen- 
tados  con  los  fondos  piiblicos  los  lisiados,  sordos,  mudos,  ciegos,  cojos, 
tullidos,  decrepitos  y  enfermos.  Tambien  mandaba  esta  ley,  que  fue- 
sen Uamados  dos  6  tres  voces  al  mes  estos  invalidos  &  los  conyites  y 
comidas  pubKcas,  para  que,  en  el  regocijo  general,  olvidasen  en  parte 
su  miserable  estado.  El  Oncocamayoc,  6  superintendente  de  enfer- 
mosi  era  ejecutor  de  esta  ley." — Anttgiiedades  Peruanas,  cap.  4.,  p. 
80.  See,  to  the  same  effect,  the  law  quoted  from  Father  Bias  Valera, 
by  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  lib.  t.,  cap.  11. 

T2 
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it  is  also  ordained  that  the  Peruvians  should  throw- 
open  their  doors  at  dinner  and  at  supper  time,  in  order 
that  the  royal  officers  might  have  free  ingress  to  in- 
spect the  doings  of  the  people  under  their  charge.  It 
seems  as  if  mankind  could  never  do  any  thing  well  in 
any  one  direction  without  generating  a  force  which 
carries  them  far  beyond  the  good  thing  into  some  utter 
foUy. 

Of  the  advancement  of  the  Peruvians  in  any  branch 
of  learning,  or  of  th^  skill  in  any  kind  of  composi- 
tion, it  is  impossible  to  give  an  accurate  account.  The 
empire  was  so  soon  and  so  suddenly  submerged,  the 
immediate  conquerors  were  so  busy  in  securing  their 
conquest  and  in  quarreling  with  one  another,  that  little 
or  no  attention  was  given  to  preserve  the  relics  of  the 
literature  of  the  Incas. 

It  appears  that  the  Peruvians  cultivated  dramatic 
literature,  and  there  exists  a  drama  with  the  title  of 
Ollanta  ;  or^  the  Severity  of  a  Father  and  the  Gen» 
erosity  of  a  King.* 

What  the  ancient  Peruvians  chiefly  excelled  in  were 
probably  short  songs,  relating  principally  to  love, 
which  were  called  haravia.  Some  of  the  ancient  tunes 
still  remain,  and  are  said  to  be  very  melodious.    Gar- 

*  This  drama  is  given  in  Dr.  Tschudi's  learned  work  on  the  KecKua- 
Sprache.  Unfortunately,  however,  a  cloud  hangs  over  the  time  of  its 
production,  and  little,  therefore,  can  be  safely  argued  about  it.  Some 
say,  however,  that  it  was  performed  in  the  great  square  of  Cusco  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  Incas.  "  Leider  sind  wir  in  velligem  Dunkel  uber 
den  Ursprung  dieses  merkwiirdigen  Werkes ;  wir  wissen  nicht  einmal, 
ob  es  aus  der  Zeit  der  Inca's  uns  uberliefert  wurde,  oder  ob  es  das 
Product  der  Muse  eines  neueren  Dichters  ist.  Nach  einigen  Angaben 
soil  das  Stuck  schon  zur  Zeit  der  Inca*s  auf  dem  offentlichen  Platze 
von  Cuzco  aufgefuhrt  worden  sein,  sogar  noch  nach  der  Eroberung."— 
Die  KechiUL-Sprache,  von  J.  J.  von  Tschudi,  part  i.,  p.  28. 
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dlaso  de  la  Vega  gives  a  specimen  of  the  words  of  one 
of  these  love-songs : 


Caylla  Uapi 

Al  cantieo 

Pununqui 

quiere 

Donniras 

Chaupituta 

decir, 

Media  noche 

Samusac 

Yo  vendie. 

The  real  love-songs  of  a  nation  are  seldom,  I  sup- 
pose, the  strongest  parts  of  its  literature ;  and  the  sim- 
ple ditty  given  above,  though  very  pleasing  and  intel- 
ligible to  the  persons  principally  concerned,  does  not 
hold  out  much  promise  of  being  very  attractive  to  the 
world  in  gener^J.  It  is  probable  that  the  Peruvians 
possessed  a  sweet,  gentle,  melancholy  poetry  for  their 
songs,  some  historical  plays,  and  some  poems  of  a 
higher  order,  relating  to  the  heavenly  bodies  and  to 
the  elements  {filosofando  las  Causas  segundai).  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  robust  sense  to  be  found 
in  the  Mexican  exhortations,  such  as  the  warning 
against  lies,  because  they  cause  confusion,*  would  be 
discovered  in  Peruvian  literature,  even  if  we  possessed 
much  more  of  it. 

One  great  public  work,  or,  rather,  royal  work,  Peru 
possessed,  which  was  not  equaled  in  that  period,  and 
perhaps  is  not  equaled  now  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
This  was  a  road,  which,  for  a  distance  in  latitude  of 
more  than  twelve  hundred  geographical  miles,  brought 
into  communication  all  the  provinces  of  the  Peruvian 
empire.  The  learned  Von  Humboldt  mentions  that 
he  has  found  this  road  at  an  elevation,  tested  by  bar- 

*  "OA/  hijo  no  cures  de  burlerias  6  mentiras  porque  catuan  confu- 
non.^' — Las  Casas,  Hist.  Apologetteoj  cap.  223.  This,  though  not 
the  most  exalted  motive  for  troth,  is  nevertheless  simple,  massive,  and 
profound. 
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ometrical  calculations,  of  12,440  feet  above  the  sea, 
more  than  a  thousand  feet  above  the  height  of  the  Peak 


of  Teneriffe.*    This  road  went  northward  from  Cusco 

*  «  Was  ich  Ton  romiBchen  Kunststrassen  in  Italien,  dem  siidlichen 
Frankreich  und  Spanien  gesehen,  war  nicht  imposanter  als  diese 
Werke  der  alten  Peraaner;  dazu  linden  sich  letztere  nach  meinen 
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to  a  point  beyond  Qoito,  in  the  jwovince  of  Goaca, 
and  southward  from  Cusco  to  Chaqnisaca,  not  far 
from  the  mines  of  Potosi.*  We  may  form  some  no- 
tion of  its  magnitude  by  imagining  such  a  road  to 
Iiave  been  constructed  firom  Calais  to  Constantinople, 
only  that  the  Peruvian  country  traversed  is  far  more 
difficult  than  that  which  lies  between  the  two  points 
designated  in  Europe.  The  road  was  broad  enough 
for  six  men-at-arms  to  go  abreast,  or,  in  after  days, 
three  carriages.  In  some  places  the  beds  of  concrete 
{mesdajj  of  which  the  road  was  formed,  went  down 
from  80  to  100  feet.  The  rains  have  since  washed 
away  the  earth  from  under  the  concrete,  and  have  left 
masses  of  it  suspended  "like  bridges  made  of  one 
stone,  "t  There  was  also  a  lower  road,  about  fortyj 
leagues  distant  from  the  other,  which  traversed  the 
level  country  near  the  sea-shore.  Along  these  roads, 
at  equal  distances,  stone  caravansaries  were  built, 
called,  in  the  language  of  the  natives,  tamboSj  or  Trica 
PUca.  Not  forgetting  comfort  any  more  than  utility, 
the  Incas  had  ordered  trees  to  be  planted  by  the  sides 
of  the  roads.  The  historian  Zabate,  who  knew  Peru 
well,  having  been  sent  there  about  twelve  years  after 
the  Conquest,  in  speaking  of  these  roads,  says,  "  And 
he  will  see  the  difficulty  of  this  work  who  shall  con- 
sider the  labor  and  cost  which  have  been  expended  in 

Barometer-Messungen  in  der  Hohe  yon  12,440  Fuss.  Diese  Hohe 
iibersteigt  demnach  den  Gipfel  des  Pic  yon  Tenerifla  um  mehr  als  tau- 
sond  Faas."— ^n«cA/«n  der  Natur,  yol,  ii.,  p.  323.     Stuttgart,  1849. 

*  In  reference  to  the  southern  part  of  this  road,  see  the  106th  chap- 
ter of  CiE^  DB  Leon's  Chronica  del  Peru.  (Seville,  1563.)  He  had 
traversed  the  v^hole  of  Peru. 

t  See  Yelasco's  Htst.  de  Quito,  torn,  ii.,  p.  69,  quoted  in  Antig, 
Per.,  p.  266. 

X  "Distaba  el  uno  camino  del  otro  cuarenta  leguas  por  lo  ancho."— 
Las  Casas,  Htst.  Apologctica,  MS.,  eap.  262. 
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Spain  in  leveling  two  leagues  of  sierra  which  there  are 
between  the  Espinar  of  Segovia  and  Goadarrama,  and 
how  it  hao  never  been  finished  perfectly,  although  it 
is  an  ordinary  road,  which  the  kings  of  Castile  traverse 
so  continually  with  their  households  and  their  coturt 
every  time  that  they  go  to  or  come  from  Andalucia, 
or  from  the  kingdom  of  Toledo  to  this  side  of  &e 
passes."* 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  immense  as- 
sistance which  these  arterial  roads  would  furnish  to  an 
invading  army.  Couriers,  called  Chasquif^  (the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  is  he  who  takes),  were  stationed  along 
the  roads  at  distances  of  about  three  cross-bow  shots 
from  one  another.  The  curacas  were  obliged  to  main- 
tain and  renew  these  chasquis  each  month.  They 
lived  in  huts  upon  the  road,  two  being  appointed  to 
^each  station ;  and  one  was  always  to  be  ready  to  start. 
Their  symbol  of  authority  was  a  sort  of  baton,  which 
they  carried  in  their  hands.f  The  intelligence  was 
transmitted  from  mouth  to  mouth.  When  one  clia^ 
qui  had  received  it,  he  ran  as  fast  as  he  could  until  he 
came  within  earshot  of  the  chdsqui  at  the  next  station. 

*  "  Y  vera  la  dificultad  desta  Obra,  quien  considerare  el  trabajo,  y 
costa,  que  se  ha  empteadq  en  Espaua,  en  allanar  dos  Leguas  de  Sierra, 
que  ay  entre  el  Espinar  de  Segovia,  y  Guadarrama,  y  como  nunca  se 
ha  acabado  perfectamente,  con  ser  paso  ordinario,  por  donde  tan  con-  ^ 
tinuamente  los  Reies  de  Castilla  pasan,  con  sus  Casas  y  Corte,  todas 
las  veces,  que  van,  6  vienen  del  Andalucia,  6  del  Reino  de  Toledo,  a 
esta  parte  de  los  Puertos." — Augustin  db  Zaratb,  Historia  del  De- 
scuhrimiento  y  Conquista  de  la  Provincia  del  Peru,  lib.  i.,  cap.  10,  p. 
14.     Barcia,  Historiadores  primitivos,  torn.  iii. 

t  "  Chasquis,  que  quiere  decir,  el  que  toma." — Las  Cabas,  HisL 
Apologetica,  cap.  253,  MS. 

t  *'  Para  que  se  diese  cr6dito  al  mensaje,  6  mensajero,  llevava  un 
cidrto  palo  en  la  mano  de  un  palmo,  6  palmo  y  medio,  con  ciertas  se- 
Sales,  como  entre  nosotros  se  usa  que  se  da  credito  al  que  trae  las  ar- 
mas  6  sello  del  Rey.'' — Las  Casas,  Hist.  Apologetica,  cap.  253,  MS. 
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At  that  point  the  first  delivered  his  message,  and  the 
second,  catching  it  up,  ran  and  delivered  it  to  the  third, 
and  so  on,  by  which  means,  it  is  said,  this  human  tel- 
^ntph  conveyed  the  message  two  or  three  hundred 
leagues  in  an  incredibly  short  time* 

The  religion  of  the  Peruvians  requires  to  be  espe- 
cially dwelt  upon  in  any  history  of  them,  because  it  not 
only  expressed  their  feelings  toward  their  celestial  pro- 
tector, but  also  toward  their  terrestrial  monarch.  It 
was  the  worship  of  the  sun  in  heaven,  and  the  adora- 
tion of  his  descendant,  the  reigning  Inca,  upon  earth. 

That  worship,  however,  was  not  peculiar  to  Peru. 
Wherever  the  sun  looked  down  upon  a  nation  which 
had  forgotten  the  true  Grod,  or  upon  a  tribe  struggling 
up  from  Fetish  worship  and  the  idolatry  of  sticks  and 
stones,  that  luminary  shone  upon  a  miiltitude  of  wor- 
shipers* The  religion  of  the  sun  was,  so  to  speak,  in- 
evitable. It  was  not  one  idolatry  among  many  of  sim- 
ilar pretensions,  but  the  idolatry  of  idolatries ;  and  it 
is  scarcely  traveling  beyond  the  bounds  of  just  con- 
jecture to  imagine  that,  if  space  ^be  peopled  by  systems 
the  least  like  our  own,  every  star  in  the  firmament 
may  have  been  a  false  god,  devoutly  worshiped  in  the 
early  ages  of  that  system  in  which  it  is  the  central 
light.  This  astral  idolatry,  therefore,  may  not  merely 
be  mundane,  but  universaL  And  here,  in  our  planet, 
what  names,  replete  with  all  the  dread  that  belongs  to 
great  antiquity  and  acknowledged  power  over  the 
hearts  of  men,  the  worship  of  the  sun  recalls ! — ^thc 
Chaldaean  empire  on  the  plains  of  Shinaar,  great 
Babylon,  the  lofty  hills  in  Persia,  Zoroaster  and  the 
Magi,  the  mysterious  Sanscrit  Om,  the  Egyptian  On, 
the  beautiful  Hindoo  Creeshna,  and  radiant  Apollo. 
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The  time-honored  myths  of  Eos  and  Aurora,  the  vocal 
Memnon,  Endymion  lightly  kissed  on  Latmos  Mount, 
the  heaven-descended  Eajas  of  India,  the  lordly  Baal, 
the  queenlike  Astarte,  and  even  the  greater  names  of 
Yeeshnu,  Zens,  and  Brahma,  rise  before  us  as  illnstrar 
tions  of  an  idolatry  which,  above  all  others,  expressed 
the  early  belief  of  pious  men,  and  which,  witii  their 
knowledge,  we  hardly  feel  to  have  been  idolatry.  But 
these  religions  of  the  Old  World  are  lost  in  the  dim 
periods  of  £Eible  and  tradition.  Some  of  them  are  so 
ancient  that  they  seem  almost  to  have  belonged  to  an- 
other world ;  while,  in  considering  the  worship  in 
Peru,  and  reflecting  that  it  was  approached  in  all  its 
glory  by  men  so  little  remote  from  and  so  like  our- 
selves as  the  men  in  the  sixteenth  century,  we  are  al- 
most startled  at  the  thought  how  near  we  have  been 
to  one  of  the  great  old  religions  of  the  world. 

Although,  however,  the  worship  of  the  sun  may 
have  been  universal,  a^d,  at  some  time  or  other,  have 
prevailed  in  every  tribe  or  nation,  it  mostly  passed 
away  into  a  lower  form  of  idolatry,  or  into  a  more  hu- 
manized and  spiritual  religion.  It  was  only  with 
some  few  nations,  among  whom  the  Persians  and  the 
Peruvians  were  the  most  remarkable,  that  the  devel- 
opment of  the  religion  was  arrested  at  that  particular 
point  at  which  the  sun  was  the  visible,  unidealized, 
superintending  Deity,  not  metamorphosed  into  some- 
thing manlike,  but  being  worshiped  in  his  orbicular 
form — a  mode  of  idolatry  which  the  lively  and  plastic 
Greek,  or  the  sedate,  governing  Koman  could  never 
have  endured. 

Versed  as  we  are  in  second-hand  thoughts  about 
Nature,  but  seldom  or  never  surrendering  ourselves  to 
its  influence,  it  must  always  be  a  great  effort  for  us  to 
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enter  into  the  feeKngs  with  which  a  Persian,  a  Baby- 
lonian, a  Hindoo,  or  a  Peruvian  was  impressed  when 
beholding  the  natural  phenomena  that  came  so  close 
to  him  in  his  bright  atmosphere.  Intellectually,  and 
even  graphically,  we  perceive  it  all.  We  can  easily 
imagine,  and  perhaps  even  portray,  the  assembled 
multitudes,  waiting  to  see  the  sacred  fire  rekindled,  or 
to  welcome,  with  unutterable  fervor,  the  rising  of  the 
sun  upon  some  morning  of  a  solemn  festival.  But 
our  northern  natures  can  hardly  comprehend  how  the 
sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  stars  were  imaged  in  the 
heart  of  a  Peruvian,  and  dwelt  there  ;  how  the  changes 
in  these  luminaries  were  combined  with  all  his  feelings 
and  his  fortunes  ;  how  the  dawn  was  Hope  to  him ; 
how  the  fierce  midday  brightness  was  Power  to  him  ; 
how  the  declining  sun  was  Death  to  him ;  and  how 
the  new  morning  was  a  Resurrection  to  him — nay, 
more,  how  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  stars  were 
his  personal  friends  as  well  as  his  deities ;  how  he 
held  communion  with  them,  and  thought  that  they  re- 
garded every  act  and  word ;  how,  in  his  solitude,  he 
fondly  imagined  that  they  sympathized  with  him ;  and 
how,  with  outstretched  arms,  he  appealed  to  them 
against  their  own  unkindness,  or  against  the  injustice 
of  his  fellow-man.* 

*  For  a  full  expression  of  the  ideas  in  the  text,  see  an  article  on 
"  Comparative  Mythology,"  in  the  Oxford  Essays,  hy  Professor  Max 
MuLLER,rich  with  truthful  and  with  subtle  thought,  from  which  I  sub- 
join the  following  extract :  "  The  sunrise  was  the  revelation  of  nature, 
awakening  in  the  human  mind  that  feeling  of  dependence,  of  helpless- 
ness, of  hope,  of  joy  and  faith  in  higher  powers,  which  is  the  source  of 
all  wisdom,  the  spring  of  all  religion.  But  if  sunrise  inspired  the  first 
prayers,  called  forth  the  first  sacrificial  fiames,  sunset  was  the  other 
time  when,  again,  the  whole  frame  of  man  would  tremble.  The  shad- 
ows of  night  approach,  the  irresistiblepower  of  sleep  grasp  vii&n  in  the 
midst  of  his  pleasures,  his  friends  depart,  and  in  his  loneliness  his 
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The  great  chief,  nearly  allied  to  the  throne,  and 
longing  for  high  employment,  went  out  from  the  pres- 
ence of  his  sovereign  elated  or  confounded  by  a  look, 
and  told  his  joy  or  his  grief  to  the  listening  God  of 
Day ;  or,  perhaps,  with  an  aching  feeling  of  envy  at 
his  heart,  confided  to  the  sun  his  anxious  misgivings 
about  the  rise  at  court  of  a  brother  Or^on^  "  a  mean 
man,  given  to  terrestrial  things,  who  loves  you  not," 
he  said,  addressing  the  luminary,  "as  I  do."  The 
sensitive  Amauta^  vexed  at  the  more  skillful  flattery 
(more  skillful,  perhaps,  because  less  delicate  and  true) 
just  recited  at  court  by  another  Amauta^  the  reigning 
Inca  sitting  by,  deplored,  in  wailing  accents  to  the  sun, 
the  want  of  refinement  among  princes,  even  his  de- 
scendants, and  prayed  for  a  larger  measure  of  the  right 
kind  of  inspiration,  which  should  suit  the  present  age. 
The  Peruvian  lover  left  the  overpowering  presence  of 
his  mistress  (as  lovers  in  all  countries  and  all  ages 
have  done  and  will  do)  only  to  think  more  fireely  over 
the  transcendent  merits  of  the  loved  maiden,  and  to 
weary  the  moon  with  idle  repetitions  of  great  praise 
and  joy.  Our  inspirations,  more  fervid  when  we  are 
within  four  walls,  our  nicely-weighed  addresses  to  the 
heavenly  bodies,  uttered  with  musing,  downcast  eyes, 
were  unknown  to  the  Peruvians,  who  in  the  open  air 
spoke  boldly  up  to  the  living  creatures,  for  so  they 
deemed  them,  of  their  poetic  idolatry.  The  astrologer, 
perhaps,  was  the  only  Peruvian  who  scanned  the  heav- 
ens in  a  cold  and  business-like  manner,  and  wished 
that  he  could  see  his  way  more  clearly  in  deriving 

thoughts  turn  again  to  higher  powers.  When  the  daj  departs,  the 
poet  bewails  the  untimely  death  of  his  bright  firiend ;  nay,  he  sees  in 
his  short  career  the  likeness  of  his  own  life.'* — Oxford  Essays,  1856, 
p.  59. 
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knowledge  from  those  wandering  lights;  while  the 
sacred  virgui,  when  the  hot  sun  poured  down  upon 
her  cloistered  retreat,  r^arded  him  with  the  rapt  en- 
thusiasm of  religious  love,  scorning  for  a  moment  the 
pale,  terrestrial  joys,  but  yet  so  dear,  of  other  girls, 
and  with  a  sad,  stifling  feeling  at  the  heart,  trampled 
down,  as  best  she  might,  the  inextinguishable  mother- 
hood that  dwells  in  every  woman's  breast. 

As  for  sacrifices,  what  is  there  which  a  Peruvian 
would  not  have  given  to  these  great  and  glorious  per- 
sonages in  the  upper  air — his  flocks  and  herds,  his 
slaves,  his  captives,  the  choicest  works  of  his  hand, 
and  even  his  own  life  ? 

»  Once  penetrated,  if  only  for  a  moment,  by  a  sense 
of  the  utter  abandonment  to  adoration  that  existed  in 
the  souls  of  these  Peruvians,  we  may  bring  before 
ourselves  the  depth  of  meaning  which  was  expressed 
in  any  of  their  great  rites,  celebrated  upon  spots  which 
the  sun  seemed,  indeed,  to  have  chosen  for  his  own, 
where  around,  for  unnumbered  leagues,  he  shot  his 
burning  rays,  through  unimpeding  atmosphere,  upon 
tiie  tawny  earth ;  where  the  calm  level  sea,  the  bound- 
less desert,  and  the  dear  mountain,  with  its  sharp 
shadows,  formed  a  fitting  amphitheatre  for  his  majes- 
ty ;  and  where  the  moon,  his  sister  or  his  spouse,  sel- 
dom appear^,  except  with  a  fiill  court,  surrounded  by 
innumerable  lesser  Ughts,  waiting  to  do  her  honor. 

Having  some  such  picture  In  our  minds,  we  may, 
with  a  hope  of  appreciating  what  Peruvians  felt,  listen 
to  an  account  of  the  principal  festival  of  the  sun,  that 
which  was  called  the  feast  of  Kaymi,  celebrated  at  the 
summer  solstice  in  great  Cusco. 
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Long  before  the  feast,  from  all  quarters  of  the  em- 
pire, the  principal  lords,  the  captains  who  had  distm- 
goished  themselves  in  war,  and  the  noblest  of  each 
race,  were  all  tending  to  the  central  city. 

The  dark  crowds  which  are  familiar  to  our  eyes  in 
modem,  festivals  bear  no  resemblance  to  this  gorgeous 
assemblage,  blazing  with  gold  and  silver  (courting 
every  reflection  of  their  beloved  light),  adorned  with 
garlands,  and  rich  with  bright-colored  vestments  of 
every  hue.  High  up  above  the  crowd  flapped  lazily 
in  the  hot  air  imperial  banners,  the  pictured  represent- 
ations of  great  deeds,  all  done  in.  honor  of  the  sun. 

Previously,  however,  to  the  feast,  there  was  a  fest, 
emblematic  of  that  suffering  which  gives  to  joy  its 
highest  relish,  and  which  naturally  precedes  it.  This 
fast  was  strictly  maintained  for  three  successive  days ; 
and  fire,  that  <Hvine  t^^ing,  was  used  by  no  man. 

The  eve  before  the  festival,  the  royal  priests  of  the 
reigning  house  inspected  and  prepared  the  sacrifices. 
The  virgins  dedicated  to  the  sun  kneaded  the  bread 
(only  used  on  these  occasions)  which  was  to  be  given 
on  the  ensuing  day,  in  communion,  to  the  host  of  royal 
and  great  personages,  while  innumerable  maidens  pre- 
pared a  similar  bread,  that  was  to  be  divided,  in  like 
communion,  among  the  whole  assembled  multitude. 

The  sacred  fire  was  now  to  be  relit.  Accordingly, 
the  high-priest  took  a  large  bracelet,  on  which  was  a 
burnished  concave  mirror,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  col- 
lected the  rays  of  the  sun,  and,  igniting  some  red  cot- 
ton, received  from  "  the  god's  own  hand"  the  new  fire 
that  was  to  be  burned  in  the  temple  and  by  the  sacred 
virgins,  and  that  was  to  consume  the  sacrifices  from 
which  the  auguries  of  good  and  evil  for  the  coming 
year  were  to  be  divined. 
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At  last  the  day  of  the  festival  arrived.  Early  in 
the  dark  morning  the  great  square  of  the  city  was  full 
of  anxious  beings,  marshaled  in  due  order  according 
to  their  rank,  unshod,  and  reverently  waiting  the  rise 
of  their  divinity.  The  hearts  of  all  men  there  were 
beating  high  with  hope  and  dread.  Perchance  he 
might  not  deign  to  appear  on  this  his  festal  day.  Sud- 
denly a  chill  shudder  of  expectation  ran  through  the 
crowd,  and  each  man  knew,  though  none  had  spoken, 
that  the  awful  moment  was  at  hand.  Over  the  mount- 
ains came  the  silent  herald.  Dawn;  and  then,  swiftly 
following,  the  sun  himself.  At  the  first  sight  of  their 
god,  the  assembled  multitude  fell  down  before  him,  a 
waving  mass  of  kneeling  figures,  who,  with  open  arms 
and  outstretched  hands,  blew  kisses  in  the  air — ^their 
way  of  showing  the  humblest  and  most  afiectionate 
adoration.  The  brightness  of  the  crowd  lost  none  of 
its  effect  firom  their  being  encircled  by  the  sombre 
walls  of  the  palaces  and  the  temple.* 

Up  rose  the  Inca — the  one  erect  amid  so  many  pros- 
trate ;  the  one  dark  spot,  for  he  alone  wore  blackf  (the 
sacred  color)  amid  that  shining  multitude.  He  then 
took  two  large  golden  vessels  full  of  wine,  prepared  by 
the  sacred  virgins.  With  the  vase  in  his  right  hand, 
he  pledged  his  great  progenitor,  the  sun.  Having 
done  this,  he  poured  the  wine  into  a  wide-mouthed 
golden  jar,  firom  whence  it  flowed  into  a  beautifully- 
wrought  conduit-pipe,  that  led  from  the  great  square 
into  the  temple.  Thus  it  was  that  the  sun  drank  the 
wine  that  was  pledged  to  him.     The  Inca  then  took 

*  "  The  walls  of  their  palaces  were  built  of  huge  stones  of  a  dark 
slate-color." — ^Markham's  Cuzco,  p.  106. 

t  I  conjecture,  from  a  passage  in  Garcilaso  de  la  Yeoa,  that  black 
was  the  color,  but  it  may  have  been  a  deep  crimson,  which  was  the 
royal  color. 
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a  sip  from  the  golden  Yase  which  he  held  in  his  left 
hand,  and  poured  out  the  rest,  drop  by  drop,  into  oth^ 
golden  vases,  which  the  members  of  the  Incarial  fiun- 
Uj  held  in  their  hands.  The  chiefs,  however  great, 
who  were  not  of  rojal  race,  did  not  partake  the  wine 
that  had  been  sanctified  by  the  Inca,  though  they  were 
allowed  to  drink  of  that  which  the  Virgins  of  the  Snn 
had  made* 

These  virgins  took  the  greatest  part  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  viands  for  this  festid  day,  because  it  was 
considered  that  the  banquet  was  given  by  the  sun  to 
his  children,  not  ofiered  by  his  children  to  him. 

A  procession  was  then  formed  The  Inca,  and 
those  of  his  lineage,  proceeded  toward  the  temple* 
Halting  at  a  short  distance,  all  but  the  Inca  himself 
took  off  their  sandals*  They  then  entered  the  temple, 
where  the  monarch  made  an  offering  of  the  two  golden 
vases*  The  rest  of  the  Incas  offered  the  vases  from 
which  they  had  drunk*  The  chiefe  then  came  to  the 
door  of  the  temple  and  presented  their  offerings,  which 
consisted  of  golden  ornaments  in  the  likeness  of  those 
animals  and  birds  which  belonged  to  their  respective 
countries* 

The  presentation  of  offerings  being  completed,  the 
Incas,  and  the  rulers,  and  the  chief  captains  returned 
to  their  appointed  places  in  the  great  square.  The 
priests  now  came  out,  with  a  large  number  of  the  ani- 
mals that  were  to  be  sacrificed.  Conspicuous  among 
them  was  a  black  lamb,  appointed  to  be  the  sacrifice 
from  which  the  auguries  were  to  be  deduced.  This 
lamb,  with  its  head  turned  toward  the  east,  but  with 
its  feet  unbound,  was  then  slain ;  the  auguries  were 
determined ;  and  the  rest  of  the  animals  were  slaugh- 
tered, certain  parts  of  them  being  offered  to  the  sun. 
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The  remainder  of  their  flesh  was  roasted,  and  divided 
among  the  worshipers.  Together  with  this  flesh,  the 
sacred  bread  was  eaten  by  all  present,  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest.*  Nothing  was  drunk  then,  as  it 
was  not  the  custom  in  Peru  to  eat  and  to  drink  at  the 
same  time. 

The  eating  being  over,  the  Inca,  seated  on  his  gold- 
en throne,  pledged  the  captains  and  principal  men 
whom  he  wished  to  honor  in  the  following  manner. 
He  sent  two  of  his  relations,  who  bore  the  titles  of 
Hanan  Cusco  and  Hurin  Cusco,  round  among  the 
guests.  They  carried  two  golden  vessels  exactly  sim- 
ilar.t  The  ministering  Incas  said  to  the  chief  whom 
they  approached,  "  The  Zapa  Inca  sends  to  invite  you 
to  drink,  and  I  come  in  his  name  to  drink  with  you." 
Then  the  rula:  or  the  captain  took,  with  great  rever- 
ence, the  vase  offered  to  him,  raised  his  eyes  to  the 
sun  in  silent  acknowledgment  of  this  undeserved  hon- 
or which  his  descendant  was  offering  to  him,  and  hav- 
ing drunk,  returned  the  vase,  making  great  demonstra- 
tions of  veneration,  and  blowing  kisses  into  the  air. 

The  chiefe  and  captains  who  were  less  favored  were 
drunk  to  by  the  ministering  Incas  in  their  own  persons. 


*  "  Toda  la  carne  de  aquel  Sacrificio  asavan  en  publico,  en  las  dos 
PIa<;a8,  y  la  repartian  por  todos  los  que  se  avian  hallado  en  la  Fiesta, 
asi  Incas,  como  Caracas,  y  la  demas  gente  comun,  por  sus  grados.  Y 
a  los  unos,  y  a  los  otros  se  la  davan  con  el  Pan  Uamado  Zancu  ;  y  este 
era  el  primer  plato  de  su  gran  Fiesta,  y  Banqaete  solenne." — Garci- 
LAso  DE  LA  Vega,  Comentanos  Reales  de  los  Incas,  lib.  vi.,  cap.  22. 

t  "  Para  este  brindarse,  que  unos  a  otros  se  hacian,  es  de  saber,  que 
todos  estos  Indios  generalmente  (cada  uno  en  su  tanto)  tuvieron,  y  oi 
tienen  los  vasos  para  beber,  todos  hermanados  de  dos  en  dos,  6  sean 
grandes,  6  chicos,  ban  de  ser  de  un  tamauio,  de  una  misma  hechura, 
de  un  mismo  metal,  de  Oro,  6  Plata,  6  de  madera.  Y  esto  hacian 
porque  huviese  igualdad  en  lo  que  se  bebiese.'* — Garcilaso  de  la 
Vega,  Comentarios  Reales  de  los  Incas,  lib.  vi.,  cap.  23. 
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After  a  short  interval,  tbe  chiefs  and  captains  re- 
turned the  pledge,  and  advanced  to  drink  with  the 
Inca,  or  with  those  Incas  who  had  pledged  them.  The 
vases  that  had  been  touched  by  the  lips  of  the  Inca 
himself  were  preserved  in  great  veneration  bj  the  chie& 
and  captains  who  had  enjoyed  the  honor  of  drinking 
with  him.  This  ceremony  ended,  they  returned  to 
their  seats,  wher^ipon  the  dances,  the  songs,  and  the 
games  in  which  each  nation  delighted  commenced,  and 
the  remainder  of  that  day  and  eight  succeeding  days 
were  spent  in  great  festivity. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  sun  alone  absorb- 
ed the  devotion  of  the  Peruvians.  There  was  little  in 
nature  that  they  did  not  contrive  to  make  a  deity  of. 
The  moon,  as  the  spouse  of  the  sun,  the  planet  Venus 
his  page,  the  Pleiades,  and  the  remarkable  constella- 
tion of  the  Southern  Cross,  were  minor  deities.  The 
rainbow  and  lightning  were  also  worshiped  as  servants 
of  the  sun ;  and  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water  were  not 
without  adoration.  Then  there  were  deities  raised 
from  the  ranks  of  heroic  men.  Some  of  these  were 
worshiped  by  the  whole  nation ;  others,  the  Huacas, 
were  local  divinities,  and  enjoyed  provincial  honors. 
These  local  deities  were  commemorated  by  statues. 
Then  there  were  deities  like  the  lares  and  penates  of 
the  Komans.  The  mummies  of  their  forefathers,  and 
a  great  stone,  which  was  always  placed  in  a  comer  of 
a  field  near  each  country  house  or  cottage,  may  be 
counted  among  the  domestic  divinities  of  the  Peruvi- 
ans. 

Lastly,  there  were  personal  deities,  called  Conopas^ 
which  did  not  descend  from  father  to  son,  but  were 
adopted  by  each  individual  in  commemoration  of  any 
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remarkable  incident  in  his  life.  These  were  generally 
hung  about  the  neck,  and  were  buried  with  the  person 
who  owned  them.  They  were  often  in  the  form  of 
animals,  such  as  alpacas  and  vicunas,  or  even  of  birds, 
fishes,  and  lizards.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  every 
thing  that  had  life  was  regarded  with  a  certain  vener- 
ation by  the  Peruvians ;  and  this  is  the  point  at  which 
their  system  begins  to  touch  the  more  abstruse  relig- 
ions of  Eastern  India.* 

Such,  as  above  described,  was  the  religion  of  the 
court ;  but  it  is  generally  conjectured  (though  this  is  a 
strange  supposition)  that  the  religion  of  the  Incas  was 
superimposed  upon,  and  artfully  connected  with,  an 
earlier  and  simpler  worship,  namely,  that  of  an  invisi- 
ble deity,  Pachacamac.  This  religion  was  monothe- 
istic. Enough  remained  of  it  to  show  the  difference 
between  it  and  the  worship  of  the  sun,  like  some  early 
geological  formation  which  is  lifted  up,  and  comes  out 
from  among  the  prevailing  and  upper  strata,  and  which 
surely  reveals  a  prior  order  of  things. 

The  Supreme  Being,  in  this  earlier  religion,  bore  the 
-lame  of  Con.f  By  his  word  alone  he  created  the 
world ;  but  men  fell  into  sin,  and  neglected  the  wor- 
ship of  their  Creator ;  whereupon  he  made  the  fertile 
regions  deserts,  and  converted  men  into  animals.  The 
earth  remained  sterile  and  uninhabited  until  Pachaca- 
mdc,  the  son  of  Con,  renewed  all  the  things  that  had 
been  destroyed  by  his  father,  and  re-created  man.  On 
the  searshore,  not  far  south  of  where  lima  now  stands, 
stood  the  great  temple  of  Pachacamac,  fondly  regarded 

*  See  Aniiguedades  Peruanas^  p.  176. 

t  Such  is  the  name  mentioned  hy  Las  Casas  in  his  Historia  Apolo- 
getica,  as  well  as  by  later  writers. 

Vol.  III.— U 
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by  all  Peravians,  which  the  Incas  had  not  ventared  to 
destroy,  but  had  artfully,  or  liberally,  according  to  a 
true  Roman  fashion,  connected  with  their  own  relig- 
ion, placing  a  temple  of  the  sun  close  to  it,  making  out 
that  the  sun  was  the  father  of  Con  and  Pachacamac, 
and  thus  strengthening  themselves  by  alliance  with 
these  primasval  deities. 

The  Peruvians  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  in  a  resurrection,  and  in  a  system  of  rewards  and 
punishments  after  death.  They  had  also  a  powerful 
evil  deity,  named  Supay,  who  was,  however,  subordi- 
nate to  Pachacamac 

With  regard  to  human  sacrifices,  though  Gardlaso 
de  la  Vega  denies  the  existence  of  them,  I  fear  the  bal- 
ance of  evidence  is  clearly  in  favor  of  the  stat^nent 
that  human  sacrifices,  at  least  of  children,  were  not 
unknown,  or  had  not,  at  some  times  and  in  some 
places,*  been  unknown  among  the  Peruvians.  Their 
sacrifices,  however,  can  not  be  compared  in  frequency 
and  ferocity  with  those  of  the  Mexicans.  One  wit- 
ness not  hitherto  brought  forward,  I  believe,  by  any 
of  those  persons  who  have  discussed  the  religion  of 
the  Peruvians,  is  Vicente  de  Valverde,  who  was  after- 
ward made  Bishop  of  Cusco.     In  a  most  interesting 

*  The  remarks  in  the  Antiguedades  Peruanas  respecting  human 
sacrifices  form  the  only  part  of  that  laborious  and  most  judicious  work 
which,  I  should  venture  to  say,  requires  more  consideration.  We 
should  pause  and  ponder  much  before  we  take  away  the  character  of  a 
great  people  on  such  an  important  point  as  that  of  human  sacrifices. 
In  discussing  the  history  of  Peru,  we  are  speaking  of  a  large  territory 
and  a  long  period  of  time  ;  and  we  must  beware  of  the  danger  of  con- 
struing occasional  misdeeds  into  a  permanent  malpractice  among  a 
whole  people.  The  history  of  Peru,  written  by  Balboa,  is  likely  to  be 
more  truthful  as  it  approaches  the  time  of  the  Spanish  occupation  of 
the  country ;  and  it  is  noticeable  that  he  makes  no  mention  of  human 
sacrifices  as  occurring  at  the  death  of  Huayna  Capac,  or  on  the  com- 
ing ^o  the  throne  of  Guascar  Inca. 
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narrative  which  he  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Charles 
the  Fifth,  he  says,  "  They  sacrificed  sheep  and  doves 
to  the  sun,  for  among  the  principal  lords,  and  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  country,  they  did  not  sacrifice  men, 
nor  adore  idols,  only  the  sim,  although  in  some  prov- 
inces subject  to  this  lord  they  sacrifice  men  and  adore 
idols."* 

In  the  above  description  of  Peruvian  affairs,  enough 
has  been  stated  to  convey  to  the  reader  that  Peru  was 
a  great  kingdom,  under  a  strong  despotic  govemntent, 
possessing  already  many  of  the  results  of  high  civili- 
zation. Still,  it  was  a  civilization  like  that  which  has 
been  often  seen  in  Oriental  despotisms,  of  a  somewhat 
barren  kind,  which  does  not  easily  extend  itself  be- 
yond certain  limits ;  where  men,  in  masses,  do  great 
things,  build  huge  pyramids  and  temples,  construct 
vast  canals  and  roads,  contrive  to  get  a  great  deal  of 
sustenance  out  of  the  earth  (the  Peruvians  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  guano,  and  were  wont  io 
set  apart  certain  isknds  for  the  purpose  of  fertilizing 
particular  provinces),  and  to  breed  up  millions  of  well- 
contented,  unambitious,  restful,  slavish  men,  each  gen- 
eration having  but  too  dose  a  family  resemblance  to 
the  preceding  one. 

All  human  forms  and  systems  lose  their  first  fluen- 
cy or  elasticity,  become  crystallized,  and  generally  last 

♦  "  Sacrifican  ovexas  y  palomas  al  Sol,  porque  entre  los  senores  prin" 
cipales  y  en  la  mayor  parte  de  la  tierra,  no  sacrijlcavan  ombres  ni  ado- 
ran  idolos  sino  al  Sol,  aunque  en  algunas  provincial  sujetas  a  este  senor 
(no  doubt  the  Inca  of  Cusco)  sacrifican  ombres  y  adoran  idolos.'''' — 
Carta  de  Vicente  db  Valtbrdb  al  Emperador  Carlos  Quinto^  dated 
Cusco,  April  2, 1639,  p.  36.  A  copy  of  this  MS.  is  to  be  found  in  Sir 
Thomas  Phillipps's  library  at  Middle  Hill. 
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too  long.  Thus  it  may  have  been  with  the  rule  of  the 
Incas,  which  at  first,  perhaps,  was  a  beneficent  mould- 
ing of  many  scattered  tribes  into  one  harmonious  and 
well-regulated  empire.  Certainly,  it  must  be  confess- 
ed that  in  Peru  every  thing  stopped  short.  There 
were  magnificent  roads,  but  traversed  by  no  wheel 
The  wheel,  though,  is  a  great  invention,  and  possibly 
there  are  things  as  shnple  as  the  wheel  which  lie  close 
to  us,  and  yet  are  hidden  firom  our  apprehension.  In 
the  Peruvian  architecture,  however,  the  same  defect  is 
visible.  Immense  stones  were  put  together  with  ex- 
ceeding care  and  consummate  skill ;  but  we  look  in 
vain  for  a  vaulting  or  an  arch.*  In  some  part  of  the 
working  of  the  precious  metals,  who  have  ever  been 
more  skillful  than  Peruvian  workmen  ?t  But  they  did 
not  know  the  use  of  the  iron  which  lay  about  them, 
and  one  hatchet  would  have  been  worth  an  infinity  of 
golden  toys.  Each  man  may  have  improved  a  little 
upon  the  work  of  his  father,  but  it  would  have  been 
impertinent  in  him  to  invent  any  new  process.  Were 
there  not  the  god-descended  Incas  at  Cusco,  whose 
business  it  was  to  tell  mankind,  at  the  proper  time, 
•  of  any  new  thing  that  might  be  needed  ?  The  same 
stopping  short  is  to  be  seen  in  the  religion  of  Peru. 
The  wonderful  mysticism  and  depths   of  devotionj 

*  This  has  been  denied,  but  the  exceptions  are  too  rare  and  too 
small  to  be  held  to  invalidate  the  rule. 

t  "  Baste  que  afirmo  aver  visto  que  con  dos  peda^os  de  cobre,  y 
otras  dos  o  tres  piedras  vi  hazer  baxillas,  y  tan  bien  labradas  y  Uenos 
los  bemegales  fuentes,  y  candeleros  de  foliages  y  labores,  que  tuvieran 
bien  que  hazer  otros  ofBciales  en  hazerlo  tal  y  tan  bueno  con  todos  los 
adere^os  y  herramientas  que  tienen.*' — Cie^a  de  Leon,  Chronica  del 
PerUi  cap.  114. 

t  "  They  (the  Vedantis  and  Siifis)  concur  in  believing  that  the  souls 
of  men  differ  infinitely  in  degree,  but  not  at  all  in  kind,  from  the  divine 
spirit,  of  which  they  are  particles,  and  in  which  they  will  ultimately  be 
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which  exist  in  the  Brahminical  creed,  the  vast  aspira- 
tions of  loving  piety  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Per- 
sian poets,  i#ere  seemingly  unknown  to  the  more  liter- 
al Peruvian.  •  Any  kind  of  freethinking  seems  to  have 
been  a  privilege  reserved  for  the  Incas  themselves. 
One  of  them  is  said  to  have  ingeniously  suggested 
that  a  creator  must  be  present  at  creation  ;*  whereas 
*the  sun,  he  said,  is  often  absent.  Another  Inca  re- 
marked that  this  perpetual  traveling  of  the  sun  was  a 
sign  of  servitude,  and  he  threw  doubts  upon  the  divine 
nature  of  such  an  unquiet  thing  as  that  great  luminary 
appeared  to  him  to  be.t 

As  regards  astronomy,  the  Peruvian  looked  up  at 
the  heavens  as  much  as  the  Mexican,  probably  more 
so  ;  but  the  discoveries  in  astronomical  science  known 

absorbed  ;  that  the  spirit  of  God  pervades  the  universe,  always  imme- 
diately present  to  his  work,  and  consequently  always  in  substance ; 
that  He  alone  is  perfect  benevolence,  perfect  truth,  perfect  beauty  ; 
that  the  love  of  Him  alone  is  real  and  genuine  love,  while  that  of  all 
other  objects  is  absurd  and  illusory ;  that  the  beauties  of  nature  are 
faint  resemblances — like  images  in  a  mirror— of  the  divine  charms  ; 
that,  from  eternity  without  beginning  to  eternity  without  end,  the  Su- 
preme Benevolence  is  occupied  in  bestowing  happiness,  or  the  means 
of  attaining  it ;  that  men  can  only  attain  it  by  performing  their  part 
of  the  primal  covenant  between  them  and  the  Creator ;  that  nothing 
has  a  pure  absolute  existence  but  mind  or  spirit ;  that  material  sub- 
stances f  as  the  ignorant  call  them,  are  no  more  than  gay  pictures^  pre- 
sented continually  to  our  minds  by  the  sempiternal  Artist ;  that  we 
must  beware  of  attachment  to  sMch  pharUoms,  and  attach  ourselves  ex- 
clusively to  God,  who  truly  exists  in  us,  as  we  exist  solely  in  Him  ; 
that  we  retain,  even  in  this  forlorn  state  of  separation  from  our  be- 
loved, the  idea  of  heavenly  beauty y  and  the  remembrance  of  our  primeval 
vows." — The  Works  of  Sir  William  Jones,  vol.  iv.,  p.  219.  London, 
1807. 

*  What  is  meant,  I  suppose,  is  that  the  Creator  must  be  continually 
present,  to  maintain  what  he  has  created. 

t  "  Que  cosa  tan  inquieta  no  le  parescia  ser  Dios." — Garcilaso  db 
LA  Vega,  quoting  Acosta,  Comentarios  Rcalcs  de  los  Incas,  lib.  ix., 
cap.  10. 
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at  Casco  were  quite  trivial  when  compared  with  those 
which  had  been  made  in  the  valley  of  Anahuac 

Again,  nothing  can  well  be  ruder  than  the  Peruvian 
mode  of  keeping  record.  It  is  true  thai  the  Amauta 
made  an  astonishing  use  of  his  knots  and  colored  silks 
in  the  quvppus ;  but  surely  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder 
that  an  intelligent  people,  having  so  much  to  record 
and  to  communicate,  should  have  been  contented  with 
sticks  and  strings  as  their  means  of  recording. 

That  the  government  of  the  Peruvians  was  full  of 
good  devices — ^that  it  was  nearly  the  best  thing  that 
an  unlimited  despotism  could  come  to — ^may  be  ad- 
mitted ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  great  mass 
of  Peruvians  lived  under  an  inspector  and  accuser 
(such  were,  in  part,  the  offices  of  the  decurion)  who 
had  only  nine  other  persons  to  survey. 

Still,  the  Peruvian  empire  was  an  extraordinary, 
and,  in  some  measure,  a  felicitous  production.  Any 
thoughtful  man  would  have  hesitated  to  overturn  such 
a  dynasty  as  that  of  the  Incas,  which,  strange  enough, 
was  to  lose  its  vast  possessions,  abdicate  its  great 
claims,  and,  finally,  be  absorbed,  by  marriage,  into  the 
family  of  Borgia,  thus  to  become  mere  European  no- 
bles, looking  up  for  ancestors  to  the  sun  and  to  Alex- 
ander the  Sixth.* 

A  curious  piece  of  evidence  as  to  the  admirable  na- 
ture of  the  Peruvian  polity  is  to  be  found  in  the  will 
of  a  Spanish  conqueror  (the  Capitan  Mancio  Sierra  de 
Leguizamo),  who  has  hitherto  been  known  only  as  the 
most  remarkable  gambler  on  record.  The  golden  im- 
age of  the  sun,  in  the  temple  at  Cusco,  fell  to  the  lot 

*  See  Recuerdos  de  la  Monarquia  Peruana,  por  Don  Justo  Sauua- 
BAURA,  Inca,  p.  42.     Paria,  1850. 
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of  this  man  as  his  share  of  the  plunder.  He  lost  it  in 
one  night's  play ;  whence  arose  the  well-known  prov- 
erb, applied  to  any  great  gambler,  "He  plays  away 
the  sun  before  it  rises"  {Juega  el  sol  antes  que  saiga). 
This  man,  in  his  will,*  thus  expresses  himself:  "  We 
found  these  kingdoms  governed  in  such  a  manner  that 
throughout  them  there  was  not  a  thief,  nor  idler,  nor  a 
vicious  man  ;  neither  was  there  any  adulterous  or  bad 
woman.  The  lands,  the  mountains,  the  mines,  the 
pastures,  the  houses,  the  woods,  were  governed  and 
divided  in  such  a  manner  that  each  man  knew  and 
kept  to  his  own  estate.  There  were  no  lawsuitst 
about  property.  The  affairs  of  war  did  not  hinder 
those  of  commerce,  nor  those  of  commerce  the  affairs 
of  agriculture.  In  every  thing,  from  the  smallest  to 
the  greatest  matter,  there  was  concert  and  arrange- 
ment. The  Incas  were  feared,  obeyed,  and  respected, 
as  a  wise  race,  of  much  ability  in  government."  He 
then  says  that  the  Spaniards  (speaking  of  himself  ar^ 
one  of  them)  have  destroyed,  with  their  bad  example, 
people  of  such  good  government  as  these  natives  of 
Peru  were.  He  mentions  that,  if  a  Peruvian  had 
100  fiOO  pesos  of  gold  in  his  house,  he  left  it  with  a 
little  wooden  bar  across  the  entrance,  merely  as  a  sign 

*  A  copy  of  the  will  is  to  be  found  in  the  Cronica  Moralizada  del 
Orden  de  S.  Augustin  par  el  P*  M*  F.  Antonio  db  la  Calancha. 
Barcelona,  1638. 

t  The  testimony  of  this  aged  conqueror  must  not  be  taken  literally 
respecting  the  non-existence  of  lawsuits  among  the  Peruvians.  What- 
ever lawsuits  there  were,  however,  were  always  decided  in  less  than 
five*  days.  Here  again  we  may  notice  a  certain  shortcoming  in  the 
Peruvian  mind  ;  for  these  refinements  and  difficulties  which  we  meet 
with  in  the  interpretation  of  the  laws  of  other  nations,  though  often 
very  vexatious,  are  yet  great  endeavors  of  the  human  mind  to  provide 
vdth  subtle  discrimination  for  every  variety  of  property  and  complica- 
tion of  interest  in  it. 
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that  he  was  not  at  home,  which  prevented  any  one 
from  entering ;  and  that  when  the  Peruvians  saw  the 
Spaniards  putting  up  doors  with  locks  and  keys,  they 
(the  Peruvians)  thought  tliat  it  was  done  from  fear  of 
tliem,  for  they  did  not  imagine  that  any  body  would 
rob,  or  take  away  another  man's  property.*  Finally, 
the  Spaniard  deplores  that  this  extreme  of  innocence 
iflqud  eatremo  de  no  hazer  cosa  mala)  in  the  Peru- 
vians has  been  changed  by  bad  example  into  nothing 
good  being  done  by  them.  He  asks  from  the  king  a 
remedy  for  these  evils ;  and,  as  the  last  of  the  con- 
querors left  alive,  thus  discharges  his  conscience  by 
setting  forth,  in  a  solemn  instrument  to  be  communi- 
cated to  his  majesty,  the  state  of  things  in  Peru,  which 
it  concerned  the  king's  soul  to  know,  as  well  as  his  own 
soul  to  declare. 

The  conclusion  which,  I  suppose,  a  philosophic 
statesman,  accustomed  to  compare  different  forms  of 
government,  would  come  to,  after  considering  the  sys- 
tem impressed  upon  their  people  by  the  Incas  of  Peru, 
is  that  such  a  despotism  ranks  high  among  despot- 
isms, and  might  have  been  good,  considering  the  time, 
the  people,  and  the  place ;  that  the  rudest  kind  of  free- 
dom, however,  with  all  its  difficulties  and  shortcom- 
ings, is  much  better ;  and  that,  in  the  process  of  ad- 
vancing civilization,  systems  of  government  may  grad- 
ually be  developed  which  shall  combine  great  person- 
al freedom  and  public  immunity,  together  with  those 
arrangements  for  humanity,  beauty,  and  social  enjoy- 

*  "  Quando  ellos  vieron  que  nosotros  poniamos  puertas  y  Haves  en 
nuestras  casas,  entendieron  que  era  de  miedo  dellos,  porque  no  nos  ma- 
tasen,  pero  no  porque  creyesen  que  ninguno  urtase,  ni  tomase  otro  su 
azienda/' — Calancha,  Cronica,  lib.  i.,  cap.  16. 
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ment  of  life,  which  the  existence  of  large  numbers  of 
people  living  together  ought  to  further  rather  than  to 
hinder,  but  which  despotic  governments  of  a  paternal 
character  have  hitherto  taken  most  heed  of.* 

In  speaking  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Incas,  of  their 
policy,  their  laws,  their  religion,  and  the  state  of  the 
provinces  which  they  allured  under  their  sway,  or 
conquered,  or  overawed,  we  must  remember  that,  what- 
ever account  may  be  adopted,  it  was  a  dynasty  that 
lasted  for  a  long  period,  probably  for  several  hundred 
years.  In  the  course  of  this  time,  many  monarchs  of 
many  minds  must  have  reigned.  Some  were  eminent- 
ly placable,  others  fierce  and  cruel.  Some  were  de- 
voted to  the  religion  of  the  sun ;  others,  perhaps,  like 
the  Inca  Titi  Upanguy,  indulged  in  a  lofty  skepticism 
as  to  the  popular  religion,  and  openly  declared  their 
belief  in  a  Great  First  Cause,  f    There  must  have  been 

*  There  can  be  no  insuperable  reason,  for  instance,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  why  towns  should  be  ill  built,  ill  ventilated,  and  ill  drained,  be- 
cause they  are  to  be  inhabited  by  an  immense  number  of  free  men. 

t  This  Inca  is  represented  as  addressing  his  assembled  priests  in 
the  following  manner :  *^  O  iils  ignorants  de  la  terre  que  votre  faible 
entendement  rend  indignes  d'un  titre  plus  eleve  !  comment  peut-il  se 
faire  que  vous  qui  etes  pretres,  et  en  cette  qualite  honores  et  respectes 
par  toutes  les  nations,  vous  partagiez  les  erreurs  de  la  populace,  et 
que  vous  admettiez  des  traditions  aussi  vulgaires,  par  cela  seul  qu'elles 
sont  anciennes  1  Puisque  vous  n'avez  autre  chose  k  faire  que  de  r^- 
flechir  sur  les  choses  saintes,  comment  votre  esprit  peut-il  se  contenter 
de  croyances  que  le  peuple  commence  deja  a  mepriserl  ....  Com- 
ment pourrais-je  regarder  comme  le  maitre  du  monde  et  le  seigneur 
universel  celui  qui  pour  eclairer  la  terre  est  oblige  de  travailler  conune 
un  ouvrier  a  la  joumee,  de  paraitre  et  disparaitre  pour  qu'il  fasse  jour 
dans  un  endroit  quand  il  fait  nuit  dans  un  autre,  de  s'eloigner  de  nous 
pour  produire  I'hiver,  et  de  se  rapprocher  pour  ramener  le  printemps  ; 
il  n'est  done  pas  tout  puissant,  car  il  n'aurait  pas  besoin  d'aller  et  do 
venir,  ni  de  quitter  son  trone,  en  supposant  qu'il  en  ait  un.  Mes 
fibres  et  mes  p^res,  cherchez  quel  est  celui  qui  commando  au  Soleil,  qui 
lui  ordonne  de  parcourir  sa  carri^re,  et  fegardez-lc  comme  le  createur 
universel  et  tout-puissant.     Si  quelqu^un  de  vous  pent  repondre  k  mon 

U2 
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(unless,  indeed,  the  Licas  were  really  descendants  from 
the  sun,  and  very  diflferent  from  human  beings)  eldest 
sons  who  did  not  take  exactly  the  same  views  as  their 
fathers.  *  Human  sacrifices  may,  on  certain  occasions, 
have  been  permitted  or  enjoined  by  some  Incas,  while 
others  were  true  to  humanity,  and  allowed  no  human 
blood  to  stain  any  altar  which  was  thoroughly  within 
their  jurisdiction. 

Again,  how  different  must  have  been  the  state  of 
the  various  provinces  widely  dissevered  from  each  other 
by  distance,  by  climate,  by  differences  in  religion,  lan- 
guage, and  in  almost  ineradicable  customs*  Even 
after  the  most  skillful  and  forcible  welding  together  of 
the  various  elements  of  the  empire,  many  contrarieties 
must  be  supposed  to  have  existed.  It  is,  therefore, 
but  a  rude  and  inadequate  sketch  that  can  be  given, 
with  the  materials  that  remain  to  us,  of  such  an  em- 
pire as  that  of  Peru. 

Passing  now  from  the  internal  state  of  the  empire 
to  what  more  nearly  concerns  this  narrative  at  pres- 
ent, namely,  the  state  of  the  royal  family  at  the  time 
of  the  Spanish  Conquest,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take 
up  the  story  at  a  period  about  thirty  or  forty  years 
previous  to  Pizarro's  landing.  It  was  then  that  Huay- 
na  Capac,  the  reigning  Inca,  or  the  son  of  the  reign- 
ing Inca,  went  out  from  Cusco  northward  to  the  prov- 
ince of  Quito,  and,  conquering  it,  annexed  it  to  the 

raisonnement,  qa*il  le  fiwse ;  sans  cela  je  nierai  le  pouvoir  da  Soleil. 
Je  le  regarde  comme  mon  p^re,  mais  je  nie  sa  toute-puissance  sur  les 
affaires  du  monde." — Histoire  de  Perou^  par  Miguel  Catallo  Balboa, 
Ternaux  Compans,  vol.  vii.,  p.  59,  60. 

Whatever  doubts  a  severe  criticism  might  throw  upon  the  accuracy 
of  this  speech,  it  must  be  noticed  that  it  corresponds  with  Garcilaso 
DB  LA  Yeoa^s  statement  derived  from  very  different  sources. 
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crown  of  Peru.  B7  the  daughter  of  the  Lord  of  Quito 
he  had  a  son  called  Atahuallpa  ("^^aAw,"  vutue,  in 
the  Latin  sense  of  valor,  and  *'aKpa,"  sweet).  It  is 
probable  that,  in  consequence  of  this  conquest,  he 
caused  the  great  road  that  has  just  been  described  to 
be  made  from  Cusco  to  Quito,  or,  rather,  to  be  pro- 
longed to  Quito  from  some  intermediate  point  between 


TERRITORY 
AS&ICNEO  TO 
PIZARRO< 


the  two  cities.  If  so,  this  renqvned  Inca,  both  by 
his  conquest  and  his  road-mating,  must  have  greatly 
facilitated  the  destruction  of  his  royal  race.  Such  are 
the  triumphs  of  men !  This  road  must  have  been 
worked  at  when  Columbus  was  finding  his  way  from 
Spain  to  the  West  India  islands,  so  that,  in  more  ways 
than  one,  the  path  was  being  smoothed  for  the  hardy 
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Astitrian  or  BIscayan,  who  had  seldom  seen  any  thing 
more  valuable  than  dirty  little  adulterated  bits  of  sil- 
ver, to  the  golden-pkted  temples  of  the  sun.  Hap- 
pily, men  move  about,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  sort  of 
mist,  which  allows  them  dimly  to  apprehend  the  pres- 
ent, but  which  infuses  itsdf  between  their  dull  eyt& 
and  the  future  as  completely  as  if  it  were  the  most 
impenetrable  thing  in  nature.  And  so  Huayna  Capac, 
the  boasted  descendant  of  the  sun,  heir  to  so  much 
wisdom,  little  thought  what  mischief  to  his  country 
he  had  unwittingly  been  the  cause  of,  when,  just  be- 
fore his  death,  he  heard  of  the  advent  of  a  few  strange- 
looking,  bearded  men,  who  had  landed  at  a  remote  part 
of  his  dominions ;  for,  doubtless,  he  did  hear  of  that 
apparition  of  Pedro  de  Candia  at  the  palace  and  tem- 
ple of  Tumbez.  This  intelligence,  however,  probably 
filled  the  Inca  with  strange  fears  and  misgivings ;  and 
some  expressions  of  his  may  be  the  origin  of  those 
roports  mentioned  in  the  Spanish  historians,  that  the 
Peruvians  themselves  had  already  forecast  the  feite  of 
their  dynasty.  That  dynasty  was  now  a  kingdom  di- 
vided against  itself.  Huayna  Capac  was  dead,  and 
between  his  sons  an  internecine  war  was  raging  when 
Pizarro  landed  for  the  second  time  at  Tumbez. 

Atahuallpa,  as  before  said,  was  the  son  of  Huayna 
Capac  by  the  daughter  of  the  conquered  Lord  of  Quito; 
but  he  was  considered  illegitimate — not  in  our  modem 
and  narrow  senses  of  the  word,  but  simply  that,  not 
having  a  mother  of  the  imperial  race,  he  could  not 
succeed  to  the  throne  of  the  Incas.  Huayna  Capac 
had  other  children  who  were  legitimate,  and  of  whom 
Guascar  Inca  (so  called,  as  some  say,  from  a  golden 
chain*  of  immense  size  which  was  used  at  the  dances 
*  *<  Huasca**  means,  in  Quichuan,  a  ropo. 
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given  in  honor  of  his  birth)  wag  the  eldest,  and  there- 
fore of  right  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Cusco. 

Atahuallpa  is  said  to  have  been  a  favorite  of  his 
father ;  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the  affections  of  some 
of  the  late  Inca^s  generals ;  and,  after  his  father's  death, 
whether  by  right,  by  fraud,  or  by  force,  he  established 
hunself  upon  the  throne  of  Quito.  The  story  then  be- 
comes very  tangled,  and  is  told  in  different  ways.  The 
main  facts,  however,  are  simply  these :  that  there  were 
two  brothers,  both  of  them  despots,  dividing  an  in- 
heritance, and  the  usual  result  in  such  cases  took  place 
in  this.  Guascar  Inca  no  doubt  beheld  with  concern 
the  occupation  of  Quito  by  his  brother,  and  regretted 
the  division  of  a  kingdom  which  had  been  ruled  over 
by  one  supreme  Inca.  On  the  other  hand,  Atahuallpa 
doubtless  considered  himself  as  the  legitimate  sover- 
eign of  Quito,  in  right  of  his  mother's  claims,  and 
would  naturally  be  unwilling  to  render  homage  to 
Guascar  Inca.  War  ensued  between  the  brothers; 
and,  while  Pizarro  was  founding  the  town  of  San  Mi- 
guel, Atahuallpa,  by  means  of  his  generals,  Quizquiz 
and  Chilicuchima,  had  invaded  Guascar's  territories, 
taken  Cusco,  and  made  Guascar  himself  a  prisoner. 
Quizquiz  had  exercised  the  utmost  barbarities  upon 
the  royal  race  of  Cusco,  whom,  though  very  numerous, 
he  had  nearly  succeeded  in  exterminating ;  and,  with 
Guascar  himself  as  prisoner,  the  victorious  general  was 
returning  from  the  south  to  rejoin  his  master,  Atahu- 
allpa, in  Cassamarca,  at  the  very  time  when  the  Span- 
iards were  descending  from  the  north,  and  making 
their  way  to  meet  Atahuallpa  in  that  beautiful  valley. 
The  dates  of  these  transactions  are  a  little  dubious, 
but  I  assume  that  Atahuallpa's  troops  had  already 
gained  this  victory,  and  I  am  strengthened  in  that  as- 
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sumption  by  the  fact  that  Atahuallpa,  when  first  seen 
by  the  Spaniards,  wore  the  tasseled  diadem  which  be- 
longed to  the  Incas  alone. 

Note. — In  the  space,  necessarily  very  limited,  which  can  be  given 
here  to  any  account  of  the  government  of  Peru,  it  is  impossible  to 
demonstrate  how  such  a  system  could  have  been  made  to  work  in  prac- 
tice. But,  indeed,  to  describe  the  functions  of  any  officer  in  a  country 
with  which  we  are  ever  so  well  acquainted,  or  to  explain  to  a  foreigner 
how  any  portion  of  practical  life  is  managed  among  us,  is  always  a 
task  that  surprises  him  who  undertakes  it  by  its  difficulty.  Human  be- 
ings arrange  at  last  some  mode  of  action  by  which  rules  and  systems, 
apparently  most  intractable,  are  adopted  into  daily  life,  and  mdde  to 
work  with  very  little  trouble.  In  Peru,  the  annual  apportionment  of 
land  seems  almost  impossible ;  but  it  was  probably  little  more  than 
nominal,  and  the  change  that  took  place  in  any  year  in  the  holding  of 
land  might  not  have  been  more  than  was  exactly  requisite  to  meet  the 
change  in  the  circumstances  of  the  population.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
said  that  the  land  was  divided  into  three  tqual  parts  between  the  sun, 
the  Inca,  and  the  people ;  and  those  portions  might  have  been  con- 
stantly varying  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  As  the  people's 
portion  was  tncreased,  the  Inca's  might  have  been  diminished,  though 
at  the  same  time  rendered  more  productive  by  the  additional  labor 
brought  to  bear  upon  it. 

I  have  omitted  to  mention  the  order  in  which  the  yearly  husbandry 
of  Peru  was  performed.  First  the  lands  of  the  sun  were  attended  to ; 
then  the  portion  of  lands  belonging  to  widows,  orphans,  those  who, 
from  age  or  infirmity,  were  incompetent  to  work,  and  soldiers  employed 
in  service,  whose  wives  entered  into  the  list  of  widows ;  then  the  lands 
of  the  curaca ;  then  the  portions  of  the  common  people ;  lastly,  the 
estates  of  the  Inca. 
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PIZARRO    MABGHES   FROM    SAN   MIGtJEL  TO   CASSAMARCA. 

PROJECTED   INraatVIEW   BETWEEN   PIZARRO    AND    ATAHU- 
ALLPA. BOUT  OP  THE  PERUVIANS  AND  CAPTURE  OP  THE 

INCA. 

PIZARRO  left  San  Miguel  on  the  24th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1532,  and  commenced  his  march  on  Cassa- 
marca,  conquering  or  pacifying  the  tribes  that  came 
in  his  way,  and  obtaining  what  information  he  could 
(sometimes  by  means  of  torture)  of  the  movements  and 
designs  of  Atahuallpa.  When  the  Spaniards  had  pro- 
ceeded about  halfway  between  San  Miguel  and  Cassa- 
marca,  messengers  from  Atahuallpa  presented  them- 
selves before  Pizarro.  Their  message  was  friendly. 
They  brought  a  present  for  the  Spanish  commander, 
and  some  provisions  for  his  men.  The  principal  part 
of  the  present  was  a  singular  drinking  vessel,  fashion- 
ed of  some  precious  stone,  in  the  form  of  a  double 
castle.*  The  messengers  said  that  their  master  was 
awaiting  Pizarro  at  Cassamarca ;  and  they  mentioned 
that  Atahuallpa's  generals  had  been  victorious.  Pi- 
zarro replied  with  courtesy,  and  even  made  an  offer 
of  his  services  to  subdue  Atahuallpa's  enemies.  Jour- 
neying on  for  two  days,  and  resting  each  night  in 
buildings  that  were  fortified  and  surrounded  with  walls 
of  dried  mud,  Pizarro  arrived  at  a  river,  which  he 

*  *^  Este  mensagero  dixo  al  govcmador  que  su  Senor  Atabalipa  le 
embia  desde  Caxamalca  para  le  traer  aquel  presente  que  eran  dos 
fortalezas  a  manera  de  fuente  figuradas  en  piedra  con  que  beva." — F. 
DB  Xebez.     Baecia,  Historiadores,  torn,  iii.,  p.  189. 
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forded.  It  was  here  that  the  Spaniards  first  learned 
the  way  in  which  the  Peruvians  were  numbered  by 
tens  and  multiples  of  ten  ;*  and  that  five  tens  of  thou- 
sands was  the  number  of  which  Atahuallpa's  army  con- 
sisted. Proceeding  onward,  Pizarro  then  came  to  the 
territory  of  a  curaca  named  Cinto.  Thence  he  dis- 
patched the  Curaca  of  San  Miguel  as  his  envoy,  to  as- 
certain what  were  Atahuallpa's  intentions,  and  whether 
any  troops  occupied  the  mountains  between  this  point 
and  Cassamarca.  Pizarro  was  now  upon  one  of  the 
great  roads  between  Cusco  and  Quito,  and  therefore 
each  night  he  was  enabled  to  rest  in  some  one  of  the 
fortified  places  at  which  the  Incas  themselves  had  been 
accustomed  to  stop.  But  in  the  course  of  the  next 
three  days  Pizarro  diverged  firom  the  main  road,  leav- 
ing it  to  the  right,  and  prepared  to  ascend  the  mount- 
ain road  which  led  direct  to  Cassamarca.  Atahuallpa 
seems  to  have  been  no  great  general,  or  to  have  had 
the  fullest  confidence  in  his  own  superiority  of  num- 
bers and  the  pacific  intentions  of  the  Spanish  com- 
mander, for  he  left  unguarded  this  mountain  pass  which 
a  few  men  might  have  maintained  against  an  army, 
the  only  road  being  so  precipitous,  that,  as  Pizarro's 
secretary  mentions,  it  was  like  the  steps  of  a  staircase. 
Arrived  at  the  top  of  this  mountain,  Pizarro  again  en- 
countered messengers  from  Atahuallpa.  Previously, 
however,  to  seeing  them,  the  Spanish  commander  had 
received  information  firom  his  own  envoy  that  the  ways 
were  clear.  This  news  was  confirmed  by  the  message 
from  Atahuallpa,  which  was  merely  a  request  to  know 

*  *'  Informose  de  su  roanera  de  contar,  i  sapo  que  cuentan  de  uno, 
hasta  diez,  1  de  diez  hasta  ciento,  i  de  diez  cientos  hacen  mil,  i  cinco 
dieces  de  millares  era  la  Gente  que  Atabaliba  tenia.^'— F.  de  Xebez. 
Barcia,  Historiadores,  torn,  iii.,  p.  190. 
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on  what  day  Pizarjro  would  arrive,  in  order  that  the 
Inca  might  make  arrangements  for  supplying  the  Span- 
iards, in  the  course  of  their  march,  with  food  at  the 
stations  where  they  were  to  halt. 

The  new  envoys  from  Atahuallpa  recounted  the 
story  of  the  war  between  the  brothers.  They  said 
that  Huayna  Capac  had  left  the  principality  of  Quito 
to  their  master  ;  that  Guascar  Inca  had  been  the  first 
to  make  war  upon  his  brother ;  and  they  confirmed 
the  important  news  of  Guascar's  capture.  Pizarro 
expressed  his  satisfaction  at  Atahuallpa^s  success ; 
and,  in  a  commonplace  way,  moralized  upon  the  fate 
of  ambitious  men.  "  It  happens  to  them,"  he  said, 
"as  it  has  happened  to  Cusco  (he  meant  Guascar 
Inca) ;  not  only  do  they  not  attain  what  they  wicked- 
ly aim  at,  but  they  also  lose  their  own  goods  and  their 
own  persons."*  The  Spanish  commander  added  this 
formidable  intimation  from  himself.  He  knew,  he 
said,  that  Atahuallpa  was  a  puissant  monarch  and  a 
great  warrior ;  but  his  own  master,  the  King  of  Spain, 
was  sovereign  of  the  entire  world,  and  had  a  number 
of  servants  who  were  greater  princes  than  Atahuallpa. 
His  king's  generals,  indeed,  had  conquered  kings  more 
powerful  than  either  Atahuallpa  or  Cusco,  or  their 
former  sovereign  and  father.  Pizarro  then  proceeded 
to  account  for  his  own  presence  there,  saying  that  the 
Emperor  had  sent  him  into  that  country  to  bring  its 
inhabitants  to  the  knowledge  of  God  ;  and  that,  with 
the  few  Christians  who  accompanied  him,  he  had  al- 
ready vanquished  greater  kings  than  Atahuallpa.    The 

*  '*  'A  los  Bubervios  les  acaesce  como  al  Cusco,  que  no  solamente  no 
alcan^an  lo  que  malamente  desean,  pero  aun  ellos  quedan  perdidos  en 
bienes,  i  Personas." — ^F.  db  Xbrbz.  Barcia,  Historiadores,  torn,  iii., 
p.  193. 
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Spanish  commander  concluded  by  putting  before  the 
messengers  an  alternative,  **  If,"  he  said,  "  Atahuall- 
pa  wishes  to  be  my  friend,  and  to  receive  me  as  such, 
in  the  way  that  other  princes  have  done,  I  will  be  his 
friend.  I  will  aid  him  in  his  conquest,  and  he  shall 
remain  on  his  throne  (i  se  quedard  en  su  Estado)^  for 
I  am  going  to  traverse  this  country  until  I  reach  the 
other  sea.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  wishes  for  war,  I 
wiU  wage  it  against  him,  as  I  have  against  the  Curaca 
of  Santiago  (this  was  the  name  the  Spaniards  gave  to 
the  island  of  Puna),  the  Curaca  of  Tumbez,  and  all 
those  who  have  chosen  to  make  war  upon  me ;  but  I 
shall  not  make  war  with  any  one  or  do  harm  to  any 
one  who  does  not  bring  it  upon  himselt"  This  speech, 
which  perhaps  may  have  been  a  little  dressed  up  for 
the  eyes  of  Charles  the  Fifth  and  his  court,  was  still, 
I  dare  say,  substantially  what  Pizarro  uttered,  as  his 
policy  certainly  was  to  create  terror.  The  Indian 
messengers  listened  in  silence ;  afterward  they  desired 
to  report  these  things  to  their  master ;  and  Pizarro 
gave  them  leave  to  depart. 

The  next  day  Pizarro  resumed  his  march,  and  in  the 
evening  the  envoy  whom  Atahuallpa  had  first  sent — a 
man  of  importance,  the  same  who  had  brought  the 
present  of  the  castellated  vase — presented  himself  in 
the  Spanish  camp.  He,  too,  brought  flattering  assur- 
ances from  Atahuallpa,  declaring  that  that  prince  would 
treat  Pizarro  as  a  friend  and  brother.  This  Peruvian 
chief  said  that  he  would  accompany  Pizarro  to  Cassa- 
marca. 

Pizarro  resumed  his  march,  and  the  day  after,  Pi- 
zarro's  own  Indian  messenger,  the  Curaca  of  the  prov- 
ince of  San  Miguel,  returned  to  the  camp.     No  sooner 
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did  this  Indian  set  eyes  upon  Atahuallpa's  envoy  than 
he  fell  furiously  upon  him,  and,  if  they  had  not  been 
separated,  would  have  done  him  serious  injury.  Being 
asked  the  cause  of  his  rage,  he  said  that  this  envoy 
was  a  great  rascal,  a  spy  of  Atahuallpa's,  who  came 
there  to  tell  lies  and  to  pass  himself  off  for  a  chief ; 
that  Atahuallpa  had  a  numerous  army  with  him,  well 
armed  and  well  provisioned ;  that  he  was  preparing 
for  war  in  the  plain  of  Cassamarca,  and  that  the  town 
of  Cassamarca  was  abandoned.  The  San  Miguelite 
Indian's  dignity  had  been  deeply  injured.  They 
would  not,  he  said,  allow  him  to  see  Atahuallpa  ;  they 
would  not  furnish  him  provisions  unless  he  gave 
something  for  them  in  exchange  ;  indeed,  he  declared 
they  would  have  killed  him  if  he  had  not  threatened 
that  Pizarro  would  do  the  like  with  Atahuallpa's 
messengers.  One,  however,  of  Atahuallpa's  uncles  he 
had  seen,  and  to  him  he  had  given  an  account  of  the 
bravery  of  the  Spaniards,  of  their  armor,  their  horses, 
their  swords,  their  guns,  and  their  cannon. 

To  these  furious  words  Atahuallpa's  envoy  replied 
that,  if  the  town  of  Cassamarca  was  deserted,  it  was  in 
order  that  the  houses  might  be  left  vacant  as  quarters 
for  the  Spaniards ;  and  that  Atahuallpa  was  in  the 
field,  because  such  had  been  his  custom  since  the 
commencement  of  the  war.  "If,"  he  said,  "they 
prevented  you  from  speaking  to  Atahuallpa,  it  is  be- 
cause lie  is  keeping  a  fast,*  and  while  he  fasts  he 
lives  in  retreat.     His  people  dare  not  then  speak  to 

*  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  several  of  the  Princes  of  Cassamarca, 
whom  the  Incas  dispossessed,  are  said  to  have  fasted  to  such  a  degree, 
upon  first  coming  to  the  throne,  as  to  have  seriously  injured  their 
health.  The  shortness  of  their  reigns  is  thus  accounted  for. — See 
Balboa,  p.  95.     Ternaux-Compans,  vol.  iv. 
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him,  and  nobody  ventured  to  let  him  know  thiat  you 
were  there.  If  he  had  known  of  your  arrival,  he 
would  have  received  you,  and  would  have  given  you 
to  eat."  In  addition  to  these  assurances,  Atahuallpa's 
envoy  was  ready  with  a  great  many  arguments  to  prove 
his  master^s  good  intentions — so  many,  indeed,  that 
Pizarro's  secretary,  himself  a  man  delighting  in  brev- 
ity of  speech,  observes  that,  if  all  the  discourse  be- 
tween Pizarro  and  the  envoy  had  been  written  down, 
it  would  make  a  book.  The  result  was,  that  Pizarro 
pretended  to  be  satisfied,  and  reproved  his  own  envoy 
for  his  violence ;  but,  in  reality,  the  Spanish  com- 
mander continued  to  entertain  the  gravest  suspicions 
of  Atahuallpa^s  good  faith. 

The  following  day  Pizarro  recommenced  his  march, 
and  passed  the  night  on  a  savanna,  where,  according 
to  promise,  Atahuallpa's  messengers  brought  provis- 
ions to  the  camp.  On  the  next  day,  Pizarro,  having 
divided  his  army  into  three  corps,  proceeded  toward 
the  town  of  Cassamarca,  with  the  intention  of  taking 
up  his  quarters  there  that  night.  As  he  approached 
the  town  he  could  see  Atahuallpa^s  camp,  which  lay 
upon  the  skirt  of  a  mountain,  at  the  distance  of  one 
league. 

It  was  on  a  Friday,  the  15th  of  November,  1532,  at 
the  hour  of  vespers,  that  Pizarro  entered  Cassamarca. 
Close  to  the  entrance  there  was  a  large  square,  sur- 
rounded by  walls  and  houses.  I  conjecture  this  to 
have  been  originally  a  tambo  {i.  e.,  a  resting-place  for 
the  Inca  in  his  journeys),  for  such  must  often  have 
been  the  nucleus  for  a  town.  The  first  thought  of 
Pizarro  was  to  dispatch  a  messenger  to  Atahuallpa,  to 
let  the  Inca  know  of  his  arrival,  and  to  ask  him  to 
come  and  assign  quarters  to  the  Spaniards.     Pizarro's 
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next  thought  was  to  examine  the  town,  in  order  to  see 
whether  there  was  any  stronger  position  for  his  troops 
to  occupy  than  the  great  square.  Meanwhile,  he  or- 
dered that  all  his  troops  should  remain  where  they 
were,  and  that  the  horsemen  should  not  dismount 
until  they  knew  whether  Atahuallpa  was  coming. 

The  description  of  Cassamarca  is  very  interesting, 
and  the  more  so  from  its  not  having  been  a  town  of 
the  first  magnitude.  Indeed,  Pizarro's  secretary  says 
that  it  contained  only  two  thousand  inhabitants  ;  but 
most  people  are  very  bad  judges  of  what  space  the  in- 
habitants of  another  country  would  occupy.  Cassa- 
marca was  built  at  the  foot  of  a  sierra,  upon  a  flat 
space  extending  for  a  league.  Two  rivers  traversed 
the  adjacent  valley  ;  and  the  town  was  approached  by 
two  bridges,  under  which  these  rivers  ran.  The  great 
square,  larger  than  any  at  that  time  in  Spain,  was  con- 
nected with  the  streets  by  two  gates.  In  front  of  this 
square,  and  incorporated  with  it,  in  the  direction  of  the 
plain,  was  a  fortress,  built  of  stone.  Stone  stairs  led 
up  from  the  square  to  the  fortress.  On  the  other  side 
of  this  fortress  there  was  a  secret  staircase  and  a  sally- 
port, connecting  the  fortress  with  the  open  country. 

Above  the  town,  on  the  hill  side,  "where  the  houses 
begin,"  there  was  another  fortress,  constructed  on  a 
rock,  the  greater  part  of  it  scarped.  This  hill-fortress, 
which  was  larger  than  the  other,  had  a  triple  inclosure, 
of  more  extent  than  the  great  square,  and  the  ascent 
to  it  was  by  a  winding  staircase.  There  was  still  an- 
other inclosed  space  between  the  hill-fortress  and  the 
heights  of  the  sierra,  which  was  surrounded  by  build- 
ings where  the  women-servants  attached  to  the  palace 
had  their  residence. 
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Oatside  the  town  there  was  a  building  surrounded 
hj  a  court  open  to  the  air,  but  inclosed  by  mud  walls, 
and  planted  with  trees.  This  was  the  Temple  of  the 
Sun.  There  were  also  many  other  temples  within  the 
town.  The  houses,  which  formed,  as  I  imagine,  two 
sides  of  the  great  square,  were  very  large.  The  front- 
age of  some  of  them  occupied  no  less  than  two  hund- 
red yards,  and  they  were  surrounded  by  walls  about 
eighteen  feet  high.  The  walls  were  of  good  and  solid 
masonry.  The  roofs  of  the  buildings  were  formed  of 
straw  and  wood.  The  interior  of  these  houses  was 
divided  into  several  blocks  of  building,  each  of  these 
blocks  consisting  of  a  suite  of  eight  apartments,  and 
having  a  separate  entrance  to  it.  In  the  court-yards 
were  reservoirs  of  water,  brought  from  some  distance 
in  tubes.  The  town  was  commanded  by  the  fortress 
on  the  hill,  and  compressed,  as  it  were,  between  that 
fortress  and  the  great  square,  where  the  government 
buildings  probably  were.  This  square,  again,  with 
its  smaller  fortress,  conunanded  the  open  country. 
Cassamarca  was,  therefore,  a  very  strong  and  well-ar- 
ranged place  for  the  warfare  of  that  day.  It  was  a  re- 
mark made  by  the  first  conquerors  of  Peru  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  higher  country  were  always  much 
more  civilized  than  the  natives  of  the  plains,  so  that 
Cassamarca  was  probably  a  favorable  specimen  of  a 
Peruvian  town.* 

*  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  conquerors  were  not  good 
draughtsmen  :  how  many  words  it  takes  to  give  a  most  inadequate 
description  of  what  a  few  strokes  of  the  pencil  might  easily  and  ac- 
curately have  conveyed. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  how  soon  familiarity  with  a  new  country  takes 
away  the  power  of  describing  it.  We  may  look  in  vain  for  a  better 
account  of  any  Peruvian  town  than  this  given  by  Xerez  ;  and  the  first 
description  >of  Mexican  houses  given  by  the  conquerors,  in  the  letter 
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Pizarro,  having  surveyed  the  town,  and  being  con- 
vinced that  there  was  no  better  position  for  his  troops 
than  the  great  square,  returned  to  them  there.  Then, 
seeing  that  it  was  growing  late,  he  dispatched  Fernan- 
do de  Soto  with  twenty  horsemen  to  Atahuallpa's 
camp,  to  urge  that  prince  to  hasten  his  visit.  Fer- 
nando de  Soto  was  to  avoid  any  conflict  with  the  In- 
dians, but  was  to  make  an  effort  to  penetrate  to  the 
Inca's  presence,  and  to  return  with  some  answer. 
Meanwhile,  Pizarro  mounted  the  fortress,  to  recon- 
noitre what  could  be  seen  of  the  Indian  encampment. 
While  there,  his  brother  Fernando,  having  just  heard 
of  the  embassage  to  the  camp,  came  to  Pizarro  and 
suggested  to  him  that,  as  they  had  only  seventy  horse- 
men, it' was  hardly  prudent  to  send  so  many  as  he  had 
done  with  Fernando  de  Soto.  This  was  true;  for 
twenty  were  not  enotigh  to  defend  themselves,  and  too 
many  for- the  Spanish  commander  to  run  any  risk  of 
losing.  Pizarro  listened  to  his  brother's  advice,  and 
ordered  him  to  go  with  another  twenty  upon  the  same 
errand,  in  order  to  support  the  others. 

When  Fernando  Pizarro  reached  the  Indian  camp, 
he  found  that  De  Soto  had  already  obtained  an  audi-> 
ence.  Atahuallpa  was  at  the  entrance  of  his  tent,  sit- 
ting on  a  small  seat,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  his 
chiefs  and  women,  who  stood  in  his  presence.  He 
had  on  his  head  the  remarkable  head-dress*  appropri- 

of  the  town-council  of  Vera  Cruz  to  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth 
(referred  to  in  vol.  ii.,  p.  438),  has  a  freshness  and  distinctness  in  it 
scarcely  to  be  found  in  any  subsequent  notices  of  the  buildings  in  New 
Spain. 

*  Many  authors  haye  endeavored  to  describe  the  remarkable  head- 
dress of  the  Incas,  but,  of  all  the  descriptions  that  have  been  given, 
that  of  OviEDo's  seems  to  be  the  most  precise.  He  says  that,  in  place 
of  a  crown,  the  Inca  wore  a  red  tassel,  of  a  color  as  brilliant  as  the 
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ated  to  the  Incas — "a  tassel  of  wool,  which  looked 
like  silk,  of  a  deep  crimson  color,  two  hands  in  breadth, 
set  on  the  head  with  descending  fringes  which  brought 
it  down  to  the  eyes."*  This  head-dress,  as  Xerez  re- 
marks, made  the  Inca  look  more  grave  than  he  really 
was.  He  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  without 
moving  them.  Fernando  de  Soto,  by  means  of  an  in- 
terpreter, conveyed  Pizarro's  message.  The  Inca  made 
no  reply.  He  did  not  even  lift  up  his  head  to  look  at 
the  Spaniard ;  but  one  of  the  principal  men  of  the  court 

xuost  beautiful  crimson,  made  of  wool  as  fine  as  the  choicest  silk. 
"  This  tassel  (borla)"  he  adds,  "  is  as  broad  as  a  hand,  or  more,  and  a 
span  long,  and  at  the  top  it  is  gathered  up  in  the  shape  of  the  flat 
brush  which  is  used  for  scrubbing  cloth ;  and  below  is  a  broad  fringe, 
which  hangs  from  the  head  to  the  eyes,  upon  the  forehead,^ and  this 
drags  it  (the  borla)  down,  and  keeps  it  in  its  place,  and  so  it  (the  fringe) 
covers  the  eye-brows  and  part  of  the  upper  eye-lids  in  such  a  way  that, 
in  order  that  the  Inca  may  be  able  to  see  tit  his  pleasure,  he  has  to 
raise  the  fringe  (lit.  the  beard),  or  to  put  aside  the  tassel.  "  Y  esta 
borla  es  tan  ancha  6  mas  que  una  manOj  e  luenga  como  un  xeme,  e  arriba 
resumida  como  talle  de  escobilla  de  limpiar  ropa,  elo  de  abaxo  ancho 
aquelflueco  que  pende  de  la  eabe^a  hasta  los  ojos  en^ma  de  la  f rente,  i 
la  trae  coniinuamente  puesta,  e  a^si  cubre  las  cejas  e  parte  de  los  parpor 
dos  altos  ;  de  forma  que  para  poder  ver  el  Ynga  a  su  placer,  ha  de  alfor 
la  barba  6  apartar  la  borla.** 

Las  Casas  makes  the  borla  descend  lower  still :  "  Le  colgava  sobre 
la  frente  hasta  casi  la  nariz,  la  qual  hechava  el  a  un  lado  quando  qne- 
ria  ver." — Las  Casas,  Hist,  Apologetka,  MS.,  cap.  253. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  there  is  some  resemblance  between  the 
horla  of  the  Incas  and  the  common  head-dress  of  the  valiant  Araucans, 
a  circumstance  which  may  indicate  the  origin  of  the  Peruvian  Incas. 

"  Los  Araucanos  no  usan  turbantes  ni  sombreros,  pero  llevan  en  la 
cabeza  una  faxa  de  lana  bordada,  a  manera  del  diadema  que  usaban 
los  antiguos  Soberanos.  Esta  se  la  levantan  6  alzan  un  poco,  en  se^ 
fial  de  cortesia,  al  tiempo  de  saludar,  y  quando  van  a  la  guerra  la  ador- 
nan  de  varias  vistosas  plumas." — Molina,  Compendio  de  la  Htstoria 
Civil  del  Reyno  de  Chile^  lib.  ii.,  cap.  1. 

*  "  Tenia  en  la  frente  una  Borla  de  I^ana,  que  parecia  Seda,  de  color 
de  Carmesi,  de  anchor  de  dos  manos,  asida  de  la  cabe9a  con  sus  Gor- 
dones,  que  le  bajaban  hasta  los  ojos."— -F.  DE  Xerez.  Barcia,  His- 
toriadoreSf  torn,  iii.,  p.  196 
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spoke  for  him.  Fortunately  for  the  sake  of  history, 
i  ernando  Pizarro  arrived  at  this  moment ;  and  Ata- 
huallpa,  being  informed  that  this  was  the  Spanish 
commander's  brother,  and  receiving  the  same  message 
from  him,  deigned  to  lift  up  his  eyes  and  to  make  some 
reply  himself.  He  said  that  May9abilica,  a  curaca  of 
his  on  the  banks  of  the  Biver  Turicara  (this  was  near 
the  town  of  San  Miguel),  had  informed  him  how  the 
Spaniards  had  maltreated  his  curacas,  and  had  put 
them  in  chains.  Mayfabilica,  he  added,  had  sent  him 
an  iron  collar.  The  same  chieftain  had,  moreover,  told 
him  that  the  Spaniards  were  no  great  warriors,  and 
that  he  had  killed  three  of  them  and  a  horse.  Not- 
withstanding, however,  the  injuries  complained  of,  he, 
Atahuallpa,  would  go  with  pleasure  to-morrow  morn- 
ing to  see  the  Spanish  commander,  and  would  be  a 
friend  to  the  Spaniards. 

Fernando  Pizarro  replied  with  all  the  haughtiness 
that  was  to  be  expected  from  a  Spaniard  on  being  told 
that  his  countrymen  were  not  warriors.  "I  told 
him,"  he  says,  "  that  the  people  of  San  Miguel  were 
as  women  (hens,  there  is  a  report,  was  the  word  that 
Fernando  used);*  that  one  horse  was  sufficient  to 
subdue  the  whole  country ;  and  that  when  he  should 
see  us  fight,  he  would  learn  what  sort  of  people  we 
were ;  that  the  governor  had  much  regard  for  him,  and 
that,  if  he  had  any  enemy  whom  he  would  point  out 
to  the  governor,  he  would  send  to  conquer  that  enemy. 
To  this  the  Inca  replied,  that  four  days'  journey  from 
this  place  there  were  some  very  stubborn  Indians 
whom  he  could  make  no  way  with,  and  that  the  Chris- 
tians might  go  there  to  help  his  people.     I  told  him," 

*  "  Siendo  todos  elloB  unas  gallinas.'' — F.  db  Xebez.  Babcia,  Hi*' 
toriadoreSf  torn,  iii.,  p.  196. 

Vol.  III.— X 
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Buch  are  the  words  of  Fernando,  "that  the  governor 
would  send  ten  horsemen,  who  would  suffice  for  the 
whole  country ;  that  his  Indians  were  only  necessary 
to  hunt  out  the  fugitives.  Upon  this,  Atahuallpa 
smiled  as  a  man  who  did  not  so  much  esteem  us/' 

As  the  sun  had  now  gone  down,  Fernando  Pizarro 
expressed  some  impatience  for  an  answer  to  be  given 
to  the  governor's  message.  The  monarch  replied  as 
before,  that  Fernando  should  inform  his  brother  that 
Atahuallpa  would  come  next  day,  in  the  morning,  to 
see  him,  and  that  Pizarro  should  lodge  his  m^i  in 
three  large  halls  {fre9  salones  grandes)^  which  there 
were  in  the  great  square  of  Cassamarca,  the  middle 
one  being  reserved  for  the  general  himself. 

Meanwhile,  as  it  had  begun  to  rain  and  to  hail,  Pi- 
zarro had  abready  appointed  quarters  for  his  men  in 
the  apartments  of  the  palace,  but  had  placed  the  cap- 
tain of  artillery  and  his  two  guns  in  the  fortress.  Pre- 
viously to  this,  a  messenger  had  come  from  Atahuallpa, 
bearing  an  answer  in  reply  to  Pizarro's  first  message, 
to  the  effect  that  the  Spanish  commander  might  have 
his  quarters  where  he  pleased,  except  in  the  fortress. 

Fernando  Pizarro  returned  to  his  brother  that  even- 
ing, and  gave  an  account  of  his  embassy.  All  that 
night  the  Spaniards  kept  good  watch,  and  early  on  the 
next  morning  (Saturday)  messengers  came  from  the 
Inca  to  say  that  he  would  come  in  the  evening.  Among 
these  messengers  was  that  envoy  of  Atahuallpa's  who 
had  before  had  so  much  conversation  with  Pizarro ; 
and  he  told  him  that  his  lord  said  that,  since  the  Span- 
iards had  come  armed  to  his  camp,  he  should  choose 
to  come  with  arms  too.  Pizanro  rq>lied  that  Ata- 
huallpa might  come  as  he  pleased. 

On. the  return  of  these  messengers,  about  midday. 
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Atahoallpa  broke  up  his  camp,  and  moved  to  within 
half  a  quarter  of  a  league  of  Cassamarca.  He  then 
sent  another  message  to  Pizarro,  sajing  that  he  would 
come  without  arms,  but  with  a  number  of  people  who 
would  form  his  suite,  as  he  was  going  to  take  up  his  x 
quarters  in  the  town ;  and  he  indicated  where  those 
quarters  would  be,  namely,  "  in  the  House  of  the  Ser- 
pent," so  called  because  in  the  interior  of  the  house 
there  was  an  image  of  a  serpent,  in  stone.  Either  on 
this  occasion,  or  on  that  of  the  former  embassage,  Ata- 
huallpa  had  made  a  request  that  one  of  the  Spaniards 
should  be  sent  to  accompany  him.  According  to  Xe- 
rez,  this  was  refused ;  according  to  Fernando  Fizarro, 
it  was  acceded  to. 

Fizarro  now  made  his  final  preparations  to  receive 
Atahuallpa.  He  kept  the  cavalry  in  the  quarters  that 
had  been  appointed  for  them,  the  horses  being  sad- 
dled and  bridled,  and  the  soldiers  ready  to  mount  at  a 
moment's  notice.  The  in&ntry  he  posted  in  those 
streets  which,  as  before  described,  led  into  the  great 
square.  The  artillery  was  in  the  fortress ;  and  Fizar- 
ro  ordered  the  captain  of  the  artillery  to  bring  his 
pieces  to  bear  upon  the  Peruvian  army,  now  in  their 
tents  under  the  town.  Pizarro  himself  remained  in 
his  own  lodgings.  He  kept  twenty  men  with  him, 
who  were  to  help  him  to  seize  upon  Atahuallpa,  "if 
the  Inca  eame  with  treacherous  intent,  as  it  appeared 
he  was  coming  with  such  a  large*  body  of  men."  Fer- 
nando Pizarro  makes  a  similar  remark  with  regard  to 
the  cavalry,  for  he  says  "  they  were  to  be  ready  until 
it  was  seen  what  were  Atahuallpa's  intentions." 

*  "  Si  cautelosamente  Tiniese,  como  parecia  que  venia  con  tanto 
niimero  de  Gente,  como  con  el  venia."— F.  dk  Xebez.  Babcu,  Hi»' 
toriadoreg,  torn.  iii«,  p.  197. 
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Evening,  always  the  best  friend  of  the  Indians  in 
their  encounters  with  the  Spaniards,  was  now  coming 
on.  In  the  great  square  of  Cassamarca  a  single  sen* 
tinel  paced  up  and  down ;  and,  as  he  could  see  what 
was  going  on  in  the  enemy's  camp,  gave  notice  from 
time  to  time  of  their  movements.  Pizarro  visited  his 
posts,  and  addressed  encoiCraging  words  to  his  men. 
They  would  rather  have  fought  in  the  open  fields,  if 
fighting  there  was  to  be ;  and  it  was  well  to  prevent 
this  feeling  from  growing  into  any  thing  like  discour- 
agement. Pizarro  told  his  soldiers  to  make  fortresses 
of  theur  hearts,  since  there  were  no  others  for  them, 
nor  other  succor  but  that  of  Grod,  who  protects  in  the 
greatest  dangers  those  who  are  engaged  in  his  service. 
**  Although  there  may  be  five  hundred  Indians  to  one 
Christian,"  said  Pizarro,  "  show  that  courage  which 
brave  men  are  wont  to  dipplay  on  such  occasions,  and 
expect  that  God  will  fight  for  you.  At  the  moment 
of  attack,  throw  yourselves  upon  the  enemy  with  force 
and  swiftness ;  and  let  the  cavalry  charge  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  horses  do  not  jostle  against  each  other." 

That  the  evening  was  coming  on  was  a  circumstance 
which  Pizarro  did  not  like  at  all.  Accordingly,  he 
sent  a  messenger  to  hasten  the  Inca's  arrival,  on  the 
pretext  that  he  was  waiting  for  him  to  sit  down  to 
supper,  and  that  he  could  not  do  so  until  the  Inca 
should  arrive.  Atahuallpa,  on  receiving  the  message, 
prepared  to  enter  the  town.  He  came  accompanied  by 
five  or  six  thousand  men — "  unarmed  men,"  Fernan- 
do Pizarro  says;  that  is,  without  their  lances;  but 
beneath  their  cotton  doublets  they  carried  small  clubs, 
slings,  and  bags  of  stones.* 

*  '*  Llevo  consigo  hasta  cinco  6  seis  mil  indios  sin  armaSi  salvo  que 
debajo  de  las  camisetas  traian  unas  porras  pequeSaSi  e  hondas,  e  Msas 
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While  the  Peruvians  were  moving  into  the  town — 
and  the  movement  of  an  Inca  was  a  slow  and  pomp- 
ous affair — ^what  were  the  thoughts  of  the  leaders  on 
both  sides,  and  what  had  been  their  intentions  through- 
out ?  Probably  we  shall  not  err  much  in  concluding 
that  neitherPizarro  nor  Atahuallpa  had  made  up  their 
minds  definitively  as  to  what  course  they  should  take, 
and  that  a  very  slight  circumstance  might  have  changed 
the  proceedings  of  this  memorable  evening.  How 
often  must  the  audacious  capture  of  Montezuma  by 
Cortez  have  been  talked  over  at  their  watch-fires  by 
Spanish  captains  and  Spanish  soldiers !  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  surprising  that  Pizarro  should  have  made 
preparations  for  enacting  a  similar  feat,  if  it  should 
seem  necessary.  He  had  told  his  band  of  foot-soldiers 
that  they  were  to  endeavor  to  seize  the  Inca  alive ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  had  ordered  that  his  men 
should  not  quit  their  posts,  even  if  they  should  see  the 
enemy  enter  into  the  great  square,  until  they  had  heard 
the  discharge  of  artillery.  Fernando  Pizarro  mentions 
tliat  some  of  the  messengers  who  had  come  in  the 
course  of  the  day  had  told  the  Indian  women  attached 
to  the  Spaniards  that  they  had  better  fly,  as  the  Inca 
was  coming  in  the  evening  to  destroy  Ae  Christians. 
This  story  may  be  doubted ;  but  the  numbers  that  ac- 
companied Atahuallpa,  and  the  general  movement  of 
the  camp  to  a  spot  much  nearer  the  town,  were  evi- 
dent facts  of  a  threatening  character.  Still,  I  imagine 
that  Pizarro  was  really  anxious  to  penetrate  the  Inca's 
intentions,  and,  if  he  had  been  quite  sure  of  their  be- 
ing pacific,  would  have  been  contented,  to  wait  the 
course  of  events. 

con  piedras.** — ^Ferdinand's  Letter  to  the  Audiencia  of  San  Domingo. 
See  Appendix  to  Quintana's  lAft  of  Pizarro. 
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As  for  Atahuallpa's  designs,  they  were,  I  conceive, 
still  less  definitively  formed.  He  may  well  have  im- 
agined that  this  small  band  of  men  might  aid  him 
greatly  in  completing  and  securing  his  conquests,  while 
their  numbers  would  be  too  few  to  be  dangerous  to  his 
dominion.  Still,  he  may  have  had  a  very  wise  ap- 
prehension of  what  even  a  few  men,  aided  by  these 
strange  animals  (horses  and  dogs),  and  with  these  won- 
d^  weapons  of  which  he  had  heard  sometiiing, 
might  be  able  t<5  effect.  Pizarro's  secretary  thinks 
that  the  clubs  and  the  slings  were  proofs  of  hostile  in- 
tention. The  braver  Fernando  Pizarro  considered  that 
they  were  no  arms.  The  Inca  himself  probably  thought 
that  in  the  arming  of  his  retinue  he  had  chosen  the 
happy  medium :  his  attendants  were  not  defenseless, 
but  they  did  not  come  as  the  men  of  war  whom  he 
had  left  in  the  plain  below.  As  for  the  number  that 
accompanied  him,  he  was  doubtless  accustomed  to  be 
surrounded  by  large  numbers,  and  might  have  thought 
that  his  numerous  and  grand  retinue  would  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  these  strangers  a  just  sense  of  the 
power  and  dignity  of  the  monarch  of  Peru. 

Whatever  were  the  thoughts  or  the  intentions  of 
either  party,  the  time  had  now  arrived  for  expressing 
them  in  action.  Atahuallpa's  retinue  passed  over  the 
bridges  and  began  to  ascend  into  the  great  square. 
The  mode  of  their  procession  seems  to  show  that  the 
Indians  had  no  expectation  of  an  inmiediate  attack,  or 
they  would  hardly  have  suffered  their  prince  to  come 
BO  prominently  forward.  There  was,  however,  an  ad- 
vance-guard, not,  as  it  would  appear,  in  great  force, 
and  not  better  armed  than  with  the  dubs  and  slings 
before  mentioned.  These  entered  the  great  square 
first     As  the  advance-guard  began  to  enter,  a  troop 
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of  three  hundred  Indians,  clothed  in  a  sort  of  checkered 
livery,  made  clean  the  way  before  the  litter  of  Ata- 
huallpa.  After  them  came  three  corps  of  dancers  and 
singers,  then  a  number  of  Peruvians  in  golden  armor, 
wearing  crowns  of  gold  and  silver,  in  the  midst  of 
whom  was  borne  along  the  Inca  himselfi  in  a  litter 
adorned  with  paroquets'  plumes  of  all  colors,  and  plated 
with  silver  and  gold.  A  number  of  chiefs  carried  this 
litter  on  their  shoulders.  There  were  two  other  lit- 
ters and  two  hammocks,  which  no  doubt  contained 
persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  dignity.  After  these 
came  several  columns  of  men,  about  whose  arms  or 
armor  nothing  is  said ;  but  it  is  mentioned  that  they 
also  wore  crowns  of  gold  and  silver.  As  each  body 
of  men  advanced,  they  deployed  to  the  right  or  the 
left,  and  Atahuallpa's  litter  was  borne  on  toward  the 
centre  of  the  great  square.  He  then  ordered  a  halt  to 
be  made,  and  that  his  litter  and  the  others  should  be 
continued  to  be  held  up. 

An  incident  happened  now  which  is  worth  noting, 
as  it  shows  how  differently  the  same  thing  may  affect 
different  people,  according  to  the  mode  in  which  they 
may  be  disposed  to  look  at  it.  Pizarro's  secretary 
says,  "The  Indians  kept  entering  the  square ;  an  In- 
dian chief  of  the  advance-guard  then  mounted  the  for- 
tress where  the  artillery  was,  and  raised  a  lance  twice, 
as  if  to  give  a  signal."  Fernando  Pizarro,  at  the  same 
period  of  the  narrative,  says,  "  Twelve  or  fifteen  In- 
dians mounted  a  little  fortress  which  is  there,  and  took 
possession  of  it,  as  it  were,  with  a  flag  attached  to  a 
lance."*     This  slight  action  admits,  as  every  one  must 

*  "  Entrando  en  la  plaza  snbieron  doce  6  quince  indios  en  una  forta- 
Iccilla  que  alii  esta  6  tomaronla  a  manera  dc  posesion  con  bandera  pu- 
esta  en  una  lanza." — Femando*s  Letter.     See  Appendix  to  Quintana. 
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see,  of  being  rendered  in  two  very  different  ways :  either 
it  was  a  traitorous  signal  to  the  army  below,  or  a  point 
of  ceremony.  I  hold,  with  Fernando  Pizarro,  to  the 
latter  rendering. 

At  this  point  of  time,  Pizarro  asked  Vicente  de  Val- 
verde,  the  priest  of  the  expedition,  whether  he  would 
go  and  speak  to  Atahuallpa  with  an  interpreter.  Fa- 
ther Vicente  consented,  and  advanced  toward  the  Inca, 
bearing  a  cross  in  one  hand,  and  holding  a  breviary  in 
the  other.  As  the  priest  approached,  Atahuallpa  nat- 
urally inquired  of  those  Indians  who  had  already  seen 
something  of  the  Spaniards,  having  journeyed  with 
them,  and  provided  for  the  necessities  of  the  army,  of 
what  condition  and  quality  this  man  was.  One  of 
them  replied  that  this  was  ^^  the  captain  and  guide  of 
talk ;"  he  meant  to  say,  preacher — "  the  minister  of 
the  supreme  Grod,  Pachacamac,  and  his  messenger  ;** 
the  rest,  he  said,  "are  not  as  he  is." 

Meanwhile,  Father  Vicente  had  advanced  dose  to 
the  litter  of  Atahuallpa,  and,  having  made  his  obei- 
sance, addressed  the  Inca  in  a  discourse,  of  which  the 
following  seems  to  be  an  accurate  account. 

The  discourse  of  Father  Vicente  was  divided  into 
two  parts,  and  consisted  of  a  brief  summary  of  the 
whole  theology  of  that  time.* 

He  thus  began :  "  Most  famous  and  most  powerful 

*  "  El  P.  Bias  Valera,  diligentisimo  Escudrinador  do  los  Hechos  de 
aquellos  Tiemposi  como  Hombre,  que  pretendia  escrivirloSf  dice  larga- 
mente  la  Oracion,  6  Platica,  que  cl  P.  Frai  Vicente  de  Valverde  hi90 
al  Rei  Atahuallpa,  dividida  en  dos  partes :  Dice,  que  la  vio  en  Tru- 
gillo,  estudiando  Latinidad,  escrita  de  mano  del  mismo  Frai  Vicente, 
que  la  tenia  uno  de  aquellos  Conquistadores,  que  se  decia  Diego  de 
Olivares ;  y  que  muerto  el,  yino  k  poder  de  un  Yerno  suio,  y  que  la 
leio  muchas  veces,  y  la  torao  de  memoria.'* — Garcilaso  de  la  Veqa, 
Hist,  de  Peruy  parte  ii.,  lib.  i.,  cap.  22. 
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king,  it  is  desirable  for  you  to  know  that  it  is  neces- 
sary that  your  highness  and  all  your  vassals  should 
be  taught,  not  only  the  true  Catholic  fiaith,  but  also 
that  you  should  listen  to  and  believe  the  following 
things : 

"  First,  that  God,  three  and  one,  created  heaven  and 
earth,  and  all  things  in  the  world ;  among  them  man, 
a  creature  who  consists  of  body  and  rational  soul. 

"  From  this  first  man  all  men  have  descended.  He 
sinned,  and  all  other  men  have  sinned  in  him.  No 
man,  nor  any  woman,  is  free  from-  this  stain,  except 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  In  very  few  w(5rds,  Father 
Vicente  then  gave  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ,  finish- 
ing by  saying  how  He  perished  on  a  cross  like  unto 
that  which  he,  the  father,  bore  in  his  hands. 

Jesus  Christ  rose  from  the  dead  and  ascended  into 
heaven,  leaving  upon  earth  his  apostles  and  their  suc- 
cessors, in  order  to  bring  men  to  a  knowledge  of  Him 
and  of  His  law. 

Moreover,  He  willed  that  St.  Peter,  one  of  the  apos- 
tles, should  be  the  prince  of  the  apostles ;  also,  of  their 
successors,  and  of  all  other  Christians,  and  that  he 
should  be  the  Vicar  of  God ;  and,  after  him,  that  all 
the  Roman  "  pontiffs,"  successors  of  St.  Peter,  whom 
the  Christians  called  "  Popes,"  should  have  the  same 
supreme  authority.  Father  Vicente  concluded  this 
part  of  his  discourse  by  saying  "  that  all  these  popes, 
then,  now,  and  always,  have  taken,  and  continue  to 
take,  much  pains  in  preaching  and  teaching  to  men  the 
Word  of  God."  So  ended  the  spiritual  part  of  the 
discourse.  It  will  remind  the  reader  of  the  celebrated 
Requermdeyito  ;  but  it  is  much  more  closely  arranged, 
and  better  expressed.* 

*  So  well  expressed  is  it,  that  it  may  have  been  drawn  up,  and  iU 

X  2 
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Father  Vicente  then  proceeded  to  the  temporal  part 
of  his  oration. 

The  Pope,  he  said,  who  now  lives  upon  earth  (Fa- 
ther Vicente's  history  here  halts  a  little,  confounding 
Alexander  the  Sixth  with  Clement  the  Seventh,  but 
probably  he  thought  it  the  best  way  of  explaining  the 
matter  to  a  barbarous  monarch),  understanding  that 
all  these  nations  (the  Indians)  had  quitted  the  service 
of  the  true  Grod,  and  adored  idols  and  likenesses  of  the 
Devil,  and  wishing  to  bring  them  to  the  true  knowl- 
edge of  God,  granted  the  conquest  of  these  parts  to 
Charles  the  Fifth,  Emperor  of  the  Bomans,  most  pow- 
erful King  of  Spain,  and  monarch  of  the  whole  earth 
(here,  again,  the  history  would  not  have  borne  Euro- 
pean criticism),  in  order  that,  having  conquered  these 
nations,  and  cast  out  the  rebels  and  obstinate  persons 
from  among  them,  he  should  govern  these  nations, 
bringing  them  to  the  knowledge  of  Grod  and  to  the 
obedience  of  the  Church.  "  Our  most  powerful  king," 
the  good  father  went  on  to  say,  "  although  he  was  very 
much  occupied  in  the  government  of  his  own  kingdom, 
did  not  refuse  this  charge,  and  had  accordingly  sent 
his  captains,  who  had  subdued  and  brought  to  the  true 
religion  the  great  islands  and  the  country  of  Mexico. 

"  With  these  motives,  the  powerfdl  Emperor,  Charles 
the  Fifth,  has  chosen  for  his  lieutenant  and  embassador 
Don  Francisco  Pizarro  (who  is  here),  that  these  king- 
doms of  your  highness  may  receive  the  same  benefits 
which  those  other  lands  have  received  {at  this  moment 
there  was  scarcely  an  Indian  left  alive  in  Hispanio- 

diction  settled,  in  Spain.  Its  wonderful  pedantiy  is  no  proof  that 
many  good  and  clever  men  were  not  concerned  in  the  composition  of 
it,  for  pedantry  is  nearly  the  least  introspective  of  all  human  &iHng8. 
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Za),  and  that  an  alliance  of  perpetual  friendship  should 
be  made  between  bis  majesty  and  your  highness.** 
Father  Vicente  then  explained  what  this  alliance 
meant.  It  was,  that  Atahuallpa  should  pay  tribute, 
renounce  the  administration  of  his  kingdom,  obey  the 
Pope,  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  give  up  idolatry. 
The  priest  concluded  the  temporal  part  of  his  oration 
with  stem  threats  of  fire  and  sword*  in  case  the  Inca 
should  not  consent  to  this  arrangement.  ^^  If,  with  an 
obstinate  mind,  you  endeavor  to  resist,"  said  Father 
Vicente,  *^  you  may  take  it  for  very  certain  that  Gt)d 
will  permit  that,  as  anciently  Pharaoh  and  all  his  army 
perished  in  the  Bed  Sea,  so  you  and  all  your  Tndianfl 
will  be  destroyed  by  our  arms." 

That  last  sentence  is  a  triumph  of  pedantiy,  furnish- 
ing an  historical  example  which  it  was  impossible  for 
the  Inca  to  know  any  thing  about,  and  prophesying  in 
a  manner  that  must  have  been  unintelligible  to  him. 
The  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy,  however,  was  near  at 
hand ;  and  Father  Vicente  can  hardly  be  acquitted  of 
having  had  some  share  in  accelerating  it. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  strange  oration 
given  above  is  otherwise  than  a  faithful  rendering  of 
what  was  uttered  on  this  memorable  occasion,  or  that 
such  a  discourse  would  have  been  exceedingly  repug- 
nant to  the  common  sense  of  Pizarro  and  of  ^e  other 
lay  Spaniards,  if  they  had  been  near  enough  to  hear 
Father  Valverde  deliver  it.  It  is  difficult  for  us  in 
modem  times,  especially  for  those  of  us  who  are  Prot- 
estants, to  bring  home  to  our  minds  the  real  faith  in 

*  "  Si  \o  negrares,  i^ibete,  que  serai  apremiado  con  Guem,  a  fiiego 
y  a  aangre.'*— -Gabcilaso  db  la  Veoi,  HxmL  de  Peru,  parte  ii.,  lib.  i., 
cap.  22. 
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their  mission  wliich  these  Spanish  conquerors  possess- 
ed. We  are  apt  to  look  at  all  they  say  in  this  matter 
as  if  it  were  dictated  by  policy  alone.  But  it  would 
be  nearer  the  truth  to  admit  that  their  religious  pro- 
fessions were  often  very  sincere ;  and  certainly  state- 
ments are  not  the  less  believed  in  because  the  belief 
happens  to  coincide  with  the  interest  of  the  believer. 
The  Pope  had  indeed  given  to  the  sovereigns  of  Cas- 
tile this  charge  that  Father  Vicente  spoke  of.  The 
conquerors  did  feel  that  they  were  missionaries  and 
embassadors,  clothed  with  undoubted  authority  derived 
from  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor ;  and  it  is  always  to 
be  remembered  that  the  audacity  of  their  words  in  a 
strange  land  was  not  greater  than  the  audacity  of  their 
being  there  at  all.  It^gave  some  color  of  reason  to 
the  &ct  of  these  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  Spaniards 
advancing  to  subdue  ten  or  eleven  millions  of  people 
(such  were  then  the  numbers  of  the  Peruvian  em- 
pire*), that  they  had  been  sent  by  the  great  personages 
they  spoke  of,  and  that  they  should  introduce  the  cre- 
ation -of  the  world,  the  destinies  of  man,  and  the  com- 
mand of  God  to  stamp  their  enterprise  with  due  au- 
thority. 

There  is  one  feature  of  this  remarkable  scene  which, 
at  the  risk  even  of  our  lingering  too  much  upon  it, 
must  not  go  without  conunent,  and  that  is  the  inter- 

*  "  Este  vasto  imperio  contenia  tan  solo  diez  li  once  millones  de 
habitantes,  niimero  que  disminuyo  rtipidamente  despues  de  la  conquis- 
ta,  y  en  el  afio  de  1580,  el  censo  general  hecho  en  virtud  de  orden  de 
Felipe  II.  por  el  arzobispo  Loaiza,  no  demostro  mas  de  8,280,000  al- 
mas. El  compute  del  Padre  Cisneros  en  1579  asciende  a  1,500,000 
habitantes,  mas  solo  de  individuos  tributaries ;  y  Humboldt  se  equivoco 
al  tomar  este  ntimero  por  el  de  la  totalidad  de  ios  habitantet  del  Peni.** 
•^AfUtguedadex  PeruanaSf  c.  3,  p.  65, 
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pretation  of  the  priest's  words.  The  interpreter  was 
Felipillo,  a  native  of  the  island  of  Puna,  or  of  the  ad- 
jacent country.  Now  there  is  no  part  of  the  world 
where  more  languages,  presenting  more  apparent  vari- 
ety, existed  than  in  America.  One  or  two  common 
laws  are,  it  is  said,  to  be  traced  throughout  the  Amer- 
ican languages,  but  there  is  the  greatest  dissimilarity 
of  wjords.  There  are  also  several  of  the  subtlest  re- 
finements* in  language  to  be  found  in  some  of  these 
American  tongues,  and  such  refinements  would  be  like- 
ly ta  be  fully  appreciated  at  the  imperial  court  of  Cus- 
co.  Felipillo  understood  little  of  the  language  spoken 
at  Cusco,  and  less  of  Spanish.!    The  Spaniards  might 

*  Among  these  refinements  may  be  mentioned  the  following  three : 

1.  That  which  Dr.  Tschudi  has  called  '*  la  conjugacion  del  objeto 
personal/*  by  which  the  verb  is  conjugated  in  reference  to  the  personal 
pronoun  which  it  governs ;  for  instance,  in  the  expressions  /  told  you 
and  1  told  him,  the  first  <*  told**  would  differ  from  the  second  in  most 
of  the  American  languages. 

2.  A  plural  inclusive  and  a  plural  exclusive.  The  first  is  used  when 
the  person  speaking  includes  himself  in  the  thought  or  action  de- 
scribed ;  the  second,  when  the  person  speaking  is  excluded  from  the 
action.  The  refinement  of  this  may  easily  be  seen  by  applying  it  to 
any  explanation  made  by  a  member  of  a  modem  cabinet.  If  he  said 
**  we  resolved/*  with  the  first  plural,  it  would  mean, "  I  was  of  the  same 
opinion  with  my  colleagues  in  taking  that  resolution.**  If  he  said 
"  we  resolved,'*  with  the  second  plural,  it  would  mean,  **  the  resolution 
was  taken  by  tiie  cabinet,  but  I  was  not  of  the  opinion  of  the  major- 
ity.** The  want  of  such  a  delicate  mode  of  expression  is  a  loss  in 
parliamentary  language. 

3.  Some  of  the  American  languages  had  important  variations,  ac- 
cording to  the  sex  of  the  person  speaking.  For  instance,  in  the 
Quichuan  language,  if  a  brother  spoke  of  a  sister,  he  used  the  word 
panay ;  if  a  sister  spoke  of  the  same  sister,  she  used  another  word 
(nanay)  to  express  the  same  relation ;  and,  what  is  still  more  remark- 
able, the  interjections  (for  instance,  those  expressing  grief)  were  dif- 
ferent according  to  the  sex  of  the  persons  using  them. — See  Antu 
guedades  Peruanasy  p.  93,  94,  95. 

t  **  Que  sabia  poco  del  Lenguage  del  Cozco,  y  menos  del  Espanol.** 
^—Garcilaso  db  la  Veoa,  Com,  Eeal.f  parte  ii.,  lib.  i.,  cap.  17. 
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already  have  conjectured  this,  if  they  had  observed, 
when  Atahuallpa's  principal  envoy  met  them  on  the 
road  and  delivered  a  long  oration,  with  its  pauses  and 
its  parentheses*  (for  savages  and  semi-civilized  people 
delight  in  elaborate  oration  as  well  as  their  betters), 
into  what  bald  language  Feiipillo  translated  it.  His 
Spanish  was  at  best  that  of  the  common  soldiers,  flar 
vored  largely  with  soldiers'  oaths  {;voto  d  tal,  juro  d 
tat)  and  other  such  expressions ;  and  it  was  well  com- 
pared by  a  historian  of  those  times  to  the  language 
of  an  imported  negro.  His  Cuscan,  if  he  attempted  it, 
must  have  been  almost  equally  deplorable.  In  brief, 
the  effect  of  Father  Vicente's  oration,  astounding 
enough  in  itself,  must,  when  it  was  rendered  by  this 
poor  interpreter,  have  been  something  like  the  effect 
which  an  oration  on  the  deepest  mysteries,  uttered  in 
the  dialect  of  Cumberland  by  an  ignorant  man,  would 
produce  upon  the  nice  ear  of  some  polite  and  learned 
graduate  of  Oxford  or  of  Cambridge. 

Atahuallpa,  according  to  Garcilaso  de  la  Yega,  had 
no  sooner  heard  the  priest's  discourse  than  he  gave  a 
groan,  and  uttered  the  word  **Atac"  (Alas!);  but, 
stifling  his  passion,  he  commenced  an  oration,  in  which, 
after  complaining  in  a  dignified  manner  of  the  inter-' 
preter,  he  drew  a  contrast  between  the  messages  of 
peace  and  brotherhood  which  had  previously  been  sent 
to  him  and  the  present  menaces  of  fire  and  sword.  The 
Spaniards,  he  said,  were  either  tyrants  or  messengers 
from  God ;  in  the  latter  case,  he  and  his  people  must 
obey  them,  but  they  must  show  themselves  to  be  benefi- 
cent. 

Then,  addressing  himself  to  the  spiritual  part  of  Fa- 
ther Vicente's  oration,  the  Inca  remarked  that  there 
*  *^  lATgB,  oraeion,  haciendo  sas  pMisaf  y  clausubui.'* 
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were  five  illustrious  personages  spoken  of.  "The 
first/'  he  said,  "is  God,  three  and  one,  which  are  four,* 
whom  you  call  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  peradven- 
ture  the  same  as  our  Pachacamac  and  Yiracocha.  The 
second  is  the  father  of  all  other  men,  upon  whom  all 
the  rest  have  heaped  their  sins.  The  third  you  call 
Jesus  Christ,  the  only  one  who  did  not  cast  his  sins 
on  that  first  man,  but  who  is  dead.  The  fourth  is 
named  Pope.  The  fifth  is  Charles,  who  you  say  is 
most  powerful,  and  the  monarch  of  the  universe.  But 
if  this  Charles  is  lord  of  the  whole  world,  what  need 
had  he  for  the  Pope  to  give  him  leave  to  make  war  on 
me,  and,  as  a  usurper,  to  seize  upon  my  dominions  ?'' 
The  Inca  then,  it  is  said,  went  into  the  question  of 
tribute,  and  declared  that  he  did  not  see  why  he  was 
obliged  to  pay  tribute  to  Charles ;  for,  if  he  had  to 
pay  tribute  to  any  one,  it  would  be  to  Grod,  or  to  that 
fijst  man  who  was  the  father  of  all  men,  or  to  Jesus 
Christ  who  never  sinned,  or  to  the  Pope  who  had  pow- 
er, as  the  Spaniards  said,  to  give  away  his  kingdoms 
and  his  person  to  other  people.  "  But  if,"  he  said, "  I 
owe  nothing  to  these  others,  I  owe  less  to  Charles,  who 
never  was  lord  of  these  countries,  nor  has  seen  them." 
The  Inca  added  other  remarks;  but,  as  we  can  not 
rely  upon  the  authenticity  of  his  speech,  it  is  needless 
to  quote  more  of  this  report  of  it  than  the  above,  which, 
whether  it  were  uttered  by  him  or  not,  is  fairly  enough 

*  According  to  vthaX  was  recoided  by  means  of  the  quipjms,  the  in- 
terpreter  Felipillo  had  himself  made  this  mistake  of  adding  the  three 
and  four.  "  Lo  decia  como  un  Papagaio ;  y  por  decir  Dios  Trino  y 
Uno,  dijo,  Dios  tres  y  uno  son  quatro,  sumando  los  numeros  por  darse 
a  entender.  Consta  esto  por  la  tradicion  de  los  Quipus,  que  son  los 
nudos  Annales  de  Cassamarca,  donde  paso  el  hecho,  y  no  pudo  decirlo 
de  otra  manera."— -Garcilaso  db  la  Veoa,  Comentartos  ReaU»  del 
Peru,  pazta  ii.,  lib.  i.,  cap.  23. 
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imagined  as  a  reply  of  the  kind  which  the  Inca  might 
have  given.  He  is  made  to  conclude  by  saying  that 
the  Spaniards  had  more  gods  than  the  Peruvians,  who 
only  adored  Pachacamac  as  supreme  iGt)d,  and  the  sun 
as  his  subordinate,  and  the  moon  as  the  sister  of  the 
sun. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  which  the  Inca  un- 
doubtedly did.  He  asked  for  this  book  which  Father 
Vicente  carried  in  his  hand,  and  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred as  bearing  testimony  to  his  wonderful  assertions. 
The  book  was  clasped.  Atahuallpa  took  it  in  his 
hands,  but  could  not  open  it.  Father  Vicente  advanced 
to  do  so  for  him,  but  the  Inca,  doubtless  considering 
this  a  sign  of  disrespect,  struck  him  on  the  arm,*  and 
then,  forcing  the  book  open,  turned  over^rf^ome  of  the 
leaves ;  after  which  he  threw  it  five  or  six  feet  from 
him. 

He  then  said  he  well  knew  what  the  Spaniards  had 
done  on  their  route,  how  they  had  nudtreated  his  cu- 
racas,  and  pillaged  houses.  Father  Vicente  offered 
excuses,  saying  that  the  Christians  had  not  done  these 
things,  but  that  some  Indians,  without  Pizarro's  knowl- 
edge, were  the  persons  in  fault ;  and  that  the  Spanish 
commander  had  ordered  restitution.  To  this  the  Inca 
replied,  "  I  will  not  go  hence  until  you  have  given  me 
all  that  you  have  taken  from  my  land."  He  rose  up 
in  his  litter,  and  spoke  to  his  people,  and  there  was  a 
murmur  among  them,  as  if  they  were  calling  for  their 
armed  companions. 

Father  Vicente  returned  to  the  governor  and  told 
him  what  had  passed,  that  the  Inca  had  thrown  the 
book  upon  the  ground,  and  that  the  posture  of  affairs 

*  **  Atabalipa  con  gran  deaden  le  dio  un  goipe  en  el  bra90  no  que- 
riendo  que  \o  abriesse/'^F.  db  Xbrbz,  La  ConquUta,  del  Peru,  p.  24. 
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admitted  of  no  more  delay,*  by  which,  I  suppose,  he 
meant  that  negotiation  was  at  an  end,  and  that  arms 
must  now  decide  the  question.  Then  Pizarro  put  on 
his  cuirass,  took  his  sword  and  his  buckler,  and  sent 
to  inform  his  brother.  It  had  been  concerted  between 
them  that  Fernando  was  to  give  the  signal  to  the  cap- 
tain of  artillery,  and  he  did  so  now.  The  cannon  were 
discharged,  the  trumpets  sounded,  the  cavalry  rushed 
out  of  their  quarters,  and  Pizarro  himself,  followed  but 
by  four  men,  who  alone  of  all  the  twenty  could  hold 
their  way  with  him,  rushed  straight  to  the  litter  of  the 
Inca,  whom  he  seized  by  the  left  hand,  uttering  at  the 
same  time  the  war-cry  of  Santiago,  a  name  well  known 
now  in  many  a  bloody  battle-field  in  the  New  World. 
The  Inca's  litter  being  still  held  up  aloft,  Pizarro  could 
not  get  at  him  to  drag  him  out  of  it  until  the  Span- 
iards had  killed  a  sufficient  number  of  the  bearers, 
when  it  fell,  and  Pizarro,  in  the  melee  round  the  fallen 
prince,  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  hand.  At  last  the 
person  of  the  Inca  was  secured,  but  in  a  woeful  plight, 
such  as,  perhaps,  no  rebel's  dream  had  ever  dared  to 
depict  for  the  person  of  his  god-descended  sovereign. 
The  guards  and  the  curacas  did  not  desert  their  mas- 
ter, but  were  slaughtered  in  heaps  around  him.  The 
rest  of  the  Peruvians  fled  like  sheep,  and  by  their 
weight  breaking  down  the  wall  of  the  inclosure  (which 
that  day,  as  the  saying  went  hereafter,  was  kinder  to 
them  than  the  Spaniards),  fled  into  the  open  country 
toward  their  camp.  The  Indians  there,  however,  made 
no  better  stand  than  their  flying  comrades,  and  unre- 
sisted slaughter  was  the  order  of  the  day. 

*  This  is  upon  Fernando  Pizarro's  testimony,  and  the  words  which 
he  attributed  to  the  priest  are,  "  Que  ya  no  estaba  la  cosa  en  tiempo  de 
esperar  mas  !** — See  Feniando*8  Letter  to  the  Audiencia,  in  Quintana. 
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Pizarro'a  little  wound  was  the  only  injury  received 
by  any  Spaniard,  but  two  thousand  dead  bodies  of 
Indians  remained  in  the  square  that  night. 

The  Inca,  whose  clothes,  in  the  struggle,  had  been 
pulled  to  pieces,  was  reclothed,  and  "consoled"  by 
Pizarro  (a  strange  comforter!),  who  told  him  not  to 
be  ashamed  of  being  conquered  by  one  who  had  done 
great  things,  and  to  congratulate  himself  on  having 
fallen  iato  such  merciful  hands.  "  If  we  have  seized 
upon  you  and  killed  your  people,"  said  Pizarro,  "  it 
is  because  you  came  with  a  numerous  army ;  it  is  be- 
cause you  have  thrown  on  the  ground  the  book  which 
contains  the  word  of  GtoA ;  so  the  Lord  has  permitted 
that  your  pride  should  be  humbled,  and  that  no  Indian 
should  have  been  able  to  wound  a  Christian." 

Atahuallpa  is  said  to  have  made  a  reply,  in  which, 
after  the  fashion  of  despots,  he  laid  the  blame  upon 
his  inferior  officers,  saying  that  Mayzabilica  had  mis- 
represented the  Spaniards'  prowess,  and  that  he,  the 
Inca,  wished  to  come  peaceably,  but  that  his  chiefs 
would  not  allow  him  to  do  so. 

It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  much  discourse  passed 
between  Pizarro  and  his  captive  that  evening.  As  it 
was  now  late,  Pizarro  ordered  the  recall  to  be  sound- 
ed ;  and  soon  afterward  the  Spaniards  returned,  having 
with  them  no  less  than  three  thousand  prisoners.  Pi- 
zarro asked  if  any  Spaniards  were  wounded,  and  was 
informed  that  one  horse  only  had  received  a  slight 
injury.  Upon  this,  he  gave  thanks  to  Grod,  and  after 
saying  that  the  great  action  of  this  day,  which  he 
counted  as  a  miracle,  was  to  be  attributed  to  His  grace 
and  favor,  he  ordered  the  troops  to  rest  in  their  quar- 
ters, bidding  them,  however,  keep  a  good  watch,  "for," 
said  he,  "although  God  has  given  us  the  victory,  we 
must  not  cease  to  be  upon  our  guard." 
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They  then  went  to  supper.  Pizarro  and  Atahuallpa 
sat  at  the  Bame  table.  Afterward  the  Inca  retired  to 
his  couch,  placed  in  the  chamber  of  his  conqueror, 
where  he  remained  unbound,  being  watched  over  only 
by  the  usual  guard  that  attended  the  governor.  What 
a  contrast  to  the  obsequious  multitude  that  had  been 
wont  to  throng  the  precincts  of  the  Inca's  dwelling ! 
and  with  what  feelings  must  the  conquered  monarch 
have  looked  round  him  at  the  break  of  dawn,  in  the 
first  few  moments  after  waking — ^that  point  of  time 
when  all  great  calamities  are  most  keenly  apprehended, 
and  when,  if  he  had  slept  at  all,  he  discerned  that  his 
defeat  was  not  a  hideous  dream,  but  that  he  lay  there 
a  captive  to  these  few  bearded  men  who  surrounded 
him,  and  that  the  vast  apparatus  of  attendance  that 
he  was  accustomed  to  was  wanting!  Pizarro,  how- 
ever, had  not  been  unmindful  of  aught  thajt  might 
soothe  his  captive's  sufferings ;  and,  on  the  preceding 
evening,  had  offered  to  Atahuallpa  the  services  of  those 
female  attendants  of  his  who  had  already  been  cap- 
tured: it  may  be  hoped  the  monarch  found  among 
them  those,  or  at  least  the  one  much-loved,  who  could 
console  (rare  art  in  man  or  woman !)  without  reproach- 
ing. 

The  position  of  Atahuallpa  was  almost  unique.  It 
is  not  merely  that  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  conqueror 
and  a  captive.  That  conjuncture  of  circumstances  had 
happened  several  times  before  in  the  world's  history, 
but  then  the  conqueror  had  usually  been  made  captive 
by  some  detachment,  or  at  least  by  some  ally,  of  the 
other  side ;  whereas  Atahuallpa,  victorious  on  his  own 
ground,  suddenly  found  himself  a  slave  to  some  power 
which,  so  far  as  its  connection  with  Peruvian  affairs 
was  concerned,  might  have  descended  from  the  clouds. 
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His  previous  success  must  have  deepened  the  dismay 
he  felt  at  his  present  reverse,  and  must  have  added 
greatly  to  the  height  of  hope  from  which  he  had  sud- 
denly and  precipitately  fallen. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  poignancy  of  the  In- 
ca*s  feelings,  his  dignity  forbade  any  expression  of  it. 
He  spoke  with  resignation,  and  even  with  cheerfulness, 
of  his  defeat.  He  said  it  was  the  way  of  war,  to  con- 
quer and  to  be  conquered ;  and,  with  a  wise  stoicism, 
he  sought  to  comfort  those  diiefs  and  favorites  who 
were  admitted  to  see  him,  and  whose  lamentations,  not 
restrained  by  regal  dignity,  were  loud  and  fervid. 

The  historian  may  well  imitate  the  reserve  of  the 
principal  sufferer,  and  forbear  to  moralize  more  than 
he  did  upon  an  unparalleled  instance  of  the  mutability 
of  fortune,  which  was  no  less  rapid  than  complete — ^as 
rapid,  indeed,  as  the  skillful  shifting  of  a  scene.  The 
battle,  if  battle  it  can  be  called,  in  which  perhaps  hard- 
ly any  weapons  were  crossed  except  by  accident,  lasted 
little  more  than  half  an  hour,  for  the  sun  had  already 
set  when  the  action  commenced.  It  was  rightly  said 
that  the  shades  of  night  would  prove  the  best  defense 
for  the  Indians.  The  Spaniards  remarked  that  the 
horses,  which  the  evening  before  had  scarcely  been 
able  to  move  on  account  of  the  cold  which  they  had 
suffered  in  their  journey  over  the  mountains,  galloped 
about  on  this  day  as  if  they  had  nothing  the  matter 
with  them.  All  that  the  fiercest  beasts  of  the  forest 
have  done  is  absolutely  inappreciable  when  compared 
with  the  evil  of  which  that  good-natured  animal,  the 
horse,  has  been  the  efficient  instrument,  since  he  was 
first  tamed  to  the  use  of  man.  Atahuallpa  afterward 
mentioned  that  he  had  been  told  how  the  horses  were 
unsaddled  at  night,  which  was  another  reason  for  his 
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entertaining  less  fear  of  the  Spaniards,  and  listening 
more  to  the  mistaken  notions  of  Mayzabilica. 

Saddled  or  not  saddled,  however,  in  the  wars  be- 
tween the  Spaniards  and  the  Indians,  the  horse  did 
not  play  a  subordinate  part ;  the  horse  made  the  es- 
sential difference  between  the  armies ;  and  if,  in  the 
great  square  of  Madrid,  there  had  been  raised  some 
huge  emblem  in  stone  to  commemorate  the  Spanish 
conquest  of  the  New  World,  an  equine,  not  an  eques- 
trian figure  would  appropriately  have  crowned  the 
work.  The  arms  and  the  armor  might  have  remained 
the  same  on  both  sides.  The  ineffectual  clubs,  and 
daxts,  and  lances  might  still  have  been  arrayed  against 
the  sharp  Biscayan  sword  and  deadly  arquebus ;  the 
cotton  doublet  of  Cusco  against  the  steel  corslet  of 
Milan ;  but,  without  the  horse,  the  victory  would  idti- 
mately  have  been  on  the  side  of  overpowering  num- 
bers. The  Spaniards  might  have  hewn  into  the  Pe- 
ruvian squadrons,  making  clear  lanes  of  prostrate  bod- 
ies. Those  squadrons  would  have  closed  together 
again,  and  by  mere  weight  would  have  compressed  to 
,  death  the  little  band  of  heroic  Spaniards.  In  truth, 
had  the  horse  been  created  in  America,  the  conquest 
of  the  New  World  would  not  improbably  have  been 
reserved  for  that  peculiar  epoch  of  development  in  the 
European  mind  when,  as  at  present,  mechanical  power 
has  in  some  degree  superseded  the  horse,  that  power 
being  naturally  measured  by  the  units  contained  in  it 
of  the  animal  force  which  it  represents  and  displaces. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

AGREEBfENT  FOB  ATAHUAULPA's    BANSOM.  —  FERNANDO   PI- 

ZARRO'S   JOURNEY  TO  THE  TEMPLE   OP   PACHACAMAC. 

MESSENGERS   SENT  TO  CUSCO. — ^ARRIVAL  OP  ALMAGRO  AT 
THE  CAMP  OF   CASSAMARCA. 

EARLY  the  next  moming  after  the  captaie  of  Ata- 
huallpa,  the  governor  (from  henceforth  we  may 
well  call  Pizarro  the  governor,  and  on  his  farrowed 
forehead  might  have  been  placed  the  potent  diadem  of 
the  Incas)  sent  out  thirty  horsemen  to  scour  the  plain 
and  to  ransack  the  Inca's  camp.  At  midday  they  re- 
turned, bringing  with  them  ornaments  and  utensils  of 
gold  and  silver,  emeralds,  men,  women,  and  provisions. 
The  gold  in  that  excursion  produced,  when  melted, 
about  eighty  thonsand  pesos. 

There  was  one  thing  which  the  Spaniards  noticed 
in  this  foray,  and  reported  to  Pizarro.  They  found 
several  Indians  lying  dead  in  the  camp  who  had  not 
been  killed  by  Spaniards  (they  knew  their  own  marks) ; 
and,  when  Pizarro  asked  for  an  explanation  of  this  cir- 
cumstance from  the  Inca,  he  replied  that  he  had  order- 
ed these  men  to  be  put  to  death  because  they  had 
shrunk  back  from  the  Spanish  captain's  horse.  This 
Spanish  captain  was  Fernando  de  Soto,  who,  in  his 
interview  on  the  preceding  day,  had  indulged  in  sun- 
dry curvettings,  to  impress  upon  the  Peruvians  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  prowess  of  the  horse.  Such  little 
traits — and  there  are  several  of  them  in  Atahuallpa's 
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(Sweet  Valor's)  conduct — ^tend  to  diminish  the  sym- 
pathy which  we  might  otherwise  have  had  for  him. 
In  truth,  in  this  melancholy  story,  it  is  difficult  to  find 
any  body  whom  the  reader  can  sympathize  much  with. 
Fernando  Pizarro  is  said  to  have  behaved  well  to  the 
natives,  and  at  this  period  of  the  Conquest  he  always 
makes  a  creditable  appearance ;  but,  to  any  one  who 
knows  what  direful  mischiefs  he  will  hereafter  give 
rise  to,  his  name  suggests  the  ideas  of  discord  and 
confusion. 

On  the  present  occasion,  the  governor  showed  some 
consideration  and  mercy.  Many  of  his  men  wished 
him  to  kill  the  fighting  men  among  their  prisoners,  but 
he  would  not  consent  to  this.  They  had  come,  he 
said,  to  conquer  these  savages,  and  to  instruct  them  in 
the  Catholic  faith,  and  it  would  not  be  fitting  to  imi- 
tate these  cruel  people  in  their  cruelties.  Those  Pe- 
Vuvians,  therefore,  whom  the  Spaniards  did  not  choose 
for  slaves  were  set  at  liberty.  - 

Pizarro  renewed  with  Atahuallpa  the  preaching  of 
the  previous  evening.  His  discourse  was  probably 
more  intelligible  than  that  of  the  priest,  Vicente  de 
Valverde,  of  whom  the  earliest  traveler  (not  a  Span- 
iard) in  those  parts  slyly  observes,  when  describing 
the  interview  between  the  priest  and  the  Inca,  that 
Valverde  must  have  supposed  Atahuallpa  to  have  sud- 
denly come  out  as  some  great  theologian.*  Pizarro, 
besides  explaining  matters  of  faith,  instructed  the  Inca 
in  political  afiairs,  informing  him  how  all  the  lands  of 
Peru  and  the  "  rest  (of  the  New  World)  belonged  to 
the  Emperor,  Charles  the  Fifth,  whom  Atahuallpa  must 
henceforth  recognize  as  his  superior  lord."    The  dis- 

*  <*  Ratus  fortasse  Attabalibam  repente  in  magnum  aliqnem  theolo- 
gum  evasisse/' — ^Benzoni,  Htat  Nov.  Orlns,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  3,  p.  280. 
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pirited  Inca  replied  that  he  was  content  to  do  so ;  and, 
seeing  that  the  Christians  collected  gold,  he  said  that 
what  they  had  hitherto  got  was  little,  but  that  for  his 
ransom  he  would  fill  the  room  where  they  then  were 
up  to  a  certain  white  line  which  he  marked  upon  the 
wall,  and  which  was  about  half  as  high  again  as  a 
man's  height,  between  eight  and  nine  feet.  This  ran- 
som was  to  be  paid  in  about  two  months. 

Pizarro  did  not  fail  to  make  many  inquiries  of  Ata- 
huallpa  about  the  state  of  his  dominions,  and  the  war 
between  his  brother  and  himself.  The  Inca  told  him 
that  his  generals  were  occupying  the  great  town  of 
Cusco,  and  that  Guascar  Inca  was  being  brought  to 
him  as  a  prisoner.  It  was  an  oversight  in  Pizarro, 
and  one  which  Cortez,  Vasco  Nunez,  or  Charles  the 
Fifth  would  never  have  committed,  that  the  Span- 
ish governor  did  not  send  at  once  to  secure  the  person 
of  the  deposed  Inca.*  It  must  not  be  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  the  Spanish  commander  remained  idle  aftet 
his  capture  of  Atahuallpa.  He  founded  a  church ;  he 
raised  and  strengthened  the  fortifications  of  Cassamar- 
ca ;  and  he  endeavored  to  ascertain  what  were  the 
movements  and  intentions  of  the  Peruvians.  Still,  it 
was  not  to  secure  the  person  of  Guascar  Inca^ — and 
we  must  therefore  conclude  his  fate  to  have  been  set- 

*  If,  however,  Xerez  is  accurate,  Guascar  must  have  been  put  to 
death  very  soon  afler  Atahuallpa*s  capture,  and  Pizarro  at  once  inform- 
ed of  the  fact.  "  Entre  muchos  Mensageros,  que  venian  a  Atabaliba, 
le  vino  uno  de  los  que  traian  preso  a  su  Hermano,  a  decille,  que  quan- 
do  sus  Capitanes  supieron  su  prision,  havian  ia  muerto  al  Cuzco.  Sa- 
bido  esto  por  el  Governador,  mostro  que  le  pesaba  mucho  :  i  dijo  que 
era  mentira,  que  no  le  havian  muerto,  que  lo  trujesen  luego  vivo  :  i  si 
110,  que  el  mandaria  matar  a  Atabaliba.  Atabaliba  afirmaba,  que  sus 
Capitanes  lo  havian  muerto,  sin  saberlo  el.  El  Governador  se  informo 
de  los  Mensageros,  i  supo  que  lo  havian  muerto.** — F.  de  Xerez,  Bar- 
cidy  HistoriadoreSt  tom.  iii.,  p.  204. 
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tied  before  then — ^but  to  make  sure  of  the  promised 
gold  (which  metal  soon  was  to  become  so  plentiful 
that  the  Spaniards  would  shoe  their  horses  with  it), 
that  the  governor  determined  to  send  his  brother  Fer- 
nando, after  Jrwo  months  had  passed,  to  collect  the  re- 
mainder of  the  ransom,  §nd  also  to  observe  the  Peru- 
vian armies  which  were  said  to  be  approaching  Cassa- 
marca.  Before  this,  the  governor  had  sent  to  his 
town  of  San  Miguel  to  inform  them  there  of  his  suc- 
cesses ;  and  on  the  20th  of  December  he  received  a 
letter  from  that  town,  telling  him  of  the  arrival,  at  a 
port  called  Concibi,  near  Coaque,  of  six  vessels  con- 
taining a  hundred  and  sixty  Spaniards  and  eighty- 
four  horses.  The  three  largest  of  these  vessels,  with 
a  hundred  and  twenty  men,  were  armed  and  command- 
VOL.  TIL— T 
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ed  by  Pizarro's  partner,  Di^o  de  Almagi^ ;  and  the 
other  three  were  caravels  with  thirty  volunteers  from 
Nicaragua.  The  governor  wrote  to  welcome  Almagro, 
and  to  beg  him  to  come  on  to  Cassamarca. 

Meanwhile,  continually,  messengers  and  men  of 
great  authority  kept  arriving  to  see  their  master  Ata^ 
huallpa.  Among  others  came  the  chief  of  the  town  of 
Pachacamdc,  and  the  guardian  of  the  great  temple 
there.  The  latter  was  put  in  chains  by  AtahuaUpa, 
who,  according  to  the  Spaniards,  seems  to  have  been 
quite  a  recreant  from  his  own  religion,  for  he  is  made 
to  say  that  he  did  this  because  the  guardian  of  the 
temple  had  advised  him  to  make  war  upon  the  Chris- 
tians, and  had  declared  that  the  idol  had  said  to  him 
that  the  Inca  would  kill  them  all.  "  I  wish  to  see," 
the  Inca  is  reported  to  say,  "if  he  whom  you  call 
your  God  will  take  this  chain  off  you."  What  is 
more  certain  is,  that  AtahuaUpa,  who  was  a  man  of 
much  intelligence,  made  rapid  progress  in  learning 
how  to  play  chess  and  games  with  dice — ^a  part  of  the 
mission  of  the  Spaniards  which  was  sure  to  find  a 
ready  acceptance  from  the  Indians.  There  is  one  re- 
mark attributed  to  the  Lica  which  is  very  natural. 
Of  all  the  things  which  the  Spaniards  showed  him, 
there  was  nothing  he  was  so  much  pleased  in  looking 
at  as  glass  ;  and  he  said  to  Pizarro  "  that  he  wonder- 
ed much  that,  since  in  Castile  they  had  plenty  of  such 
a  beautiful  material  as  glass,  they  should  fatigue  them^ 
selves  in  traversing  foreign  lands  and  seas  in  search 
of  metals  so  common  as  gold  and  silver."* 

*  "  Se  plurimum  mirari  quod  quum  in  Castella  rei  tarn  pulcrie  copi- 
am  haberent,  pervestigandis  metallis  ade6  vilibus  auro  et  argento,  pere- 
grinas  terras  et  maria  obeundo  semetipsos  fatigarent."— Benzoni,  lib. 
iii.,  cap.  6,  p.  291. 
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It  was  on  the  day  of  the  Epiphany,  1533,  that  Fer- 
nando Pizarro  set  off  from  Cassamarca  with  twenty 
horsemen  and  some  arquebusiers.  There  is  a  minute 
account  of  his  journey,  written  by  the  king's  veedor^ 
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Miguel  Estete,  who  accompanied  him  ;  and  Fernando 
l^mself  has  also  given  a  short  account  of  it.  Every 
where  they  found  signs  of  riches  and  of  civilization. 
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On  his  route,  Fernando  obtained  leave  from  the  gov- 
ernor to  go  to  the  citj  of  Pachacamac,  in  reaching 
which  he  had  to  journey  along  the  great  roads.  For 
iifikeen  days  he  went  by  the  upper  road,  and  the  rest 
of  the  time  by  the  road  on  the  sea-coast.  ^^  The  road 
of  the  Sierras,"  he  observes,  "  is  a  thing  to  see^  for  in 
truth,  in  a  land  so  rugged,  there  have  not  been  seen  in 
Christendom  such  beautiful  ways,  the  greater  part  be- 
ing causeway."  He  speaks  of  the  bridges,  some  of 
which,  on  a  certain  great  river,  were  made  of  rope ; 
and  at  each  passage  of  the  river  there  were  two  bridges, 
one  for  the  common  people,  and  the  other  for  the  Inca 
and  the  chiefe.  Moreover,  it  appeared  that  the  Peru- 
vians had  arrived  at  that  point  of  civilization  denoted 
by  the  existence  of  tolls,  which  were  collected  at  these 
bridges.  Fernando  Pizarro  was  every  where  well  re- 
ceived with  dances  and  festivals ;  nor  did  the  Peru- 
vians fedl  to  supply  him  with  what  was  requisite  for 
his  journey,  bringing  llamas,  maize,  chicha  (a  kind  of 
intoxicating  drink  made  from  maize),  and  fire-wood. 
He  noticed  that  account  was  kept  of  the  delivery  of 
the  provisions  by  removing  the  knots  in  the  quippus^ 
or  making  them  in  another  place.  He  confirms  the 
general  remark,  which  has  been  made  before,  of  the 
superior  civilization  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sierras 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  men  in  the  plains. 

Much  has  been  said  about  Peruvian  sacrifices ;  and 
it  has  been  decided  that  they  were,  occasionally,  human 
sacrifices ;  it  is  but  just,  therefore,  to  note  what  Fer- 
nando Pizarro  says  in  reference  to  this  subject  when 
speaking  of  the  abodes  of  those  virgins  who  were  ded- 
icated to  the  worship  of  the  sun.  "  Some  of  these 
houses  are  for  the  worship  of  the  sun,  others  for  that 
of  Cusco  the  Ancient,  father  of  Atabaliva ;  the  sacri- 
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fice  which  they  make  is  of  llamas,  and  they  prepare 
chicha  to  pour  upon  the  earth."* 

I  can  not  but  think  it  will  be  found  that  the  original 
worship  of  the  Peruvians,  or  at  least  their  worship  at 
its  best,  was  devoid  of  human  sacrifices,  although  in 
places  distant  from  the  centres  of  civilization,  Cusco 
and  Pachacamac,  and  in  times  long  subsequent  to 
those  of  the  first  Incas,  when  their  rule  may  have  be- 
come less  beneficent  and  more  despotic,  human  sacri- 
fices were  made  on  certain  occasions  connected  with 
family  events  in  the  great  families,  and  perhaps  peri- 
odically in  the  remote  districts. 

On  Sunday,  the  30th  of  January,  after  traversing 
for  some  miles  a  country  abounding  in  groves  and 
populous  villages,  Fernando  Pizarro  reached  Pachaca- 
mac, where  he  was  well  received  by  the  inhabitants. 
It  is  interesting  to  read  the  account  given  by  the  first 
man  from  the  Old  World — a  man,  too,  of  great  intel- 
ligence— ^who  saw  the  celebrated  temple  and  city  of 
Pachacamac.  He  found  that  the  Indians  did  not  like 
to  speak  of  this  temple  ("  mosque^''  he  calls  it),  so  deep 
was  their  reverence  for  it ;  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
surrounding  territory  paid  tribute,  not  to  the  monarcli 
at  Cusco,  but  to  the  temple.  The  town  was  very 
large,  and  contained  great  buildings ;  but,  as  the  vee- 
dor  rtientions,  it  seemed  to  be  a  very  ancient  town,  with 
much  of  it  in  ruins.t  This  statement  is  important,  as 
it  tends  to  confirm  the  story  of  the  ancientness  of  the 

*  **  Estas  casas  son  unas  para  el  sacrificio  del  Sol,  otras  del  Cuzco 
Viejo,  padre  de  Atabaliva ;  el  sacrificio  que  hacen  es  de  ovejas,  e  ha- 
cen  chicha  para  verier  por  el  suelo." — Carta  de  Fern.  Pizarro  in 
.QuiNTANA,  Apend.  a  la  Vtda  de  F.  Pizarro^  p.  183. 

t  "  El  Pueblo  parece  ser  antiguo,  por  los  edificios  caidos,  que  en  el 
ai :  lo  mas  de  la  cerca  esta  caido.'*  See  Report  of  Miguel  Estete, 
quoted  in  Xerez,  Barcia^  torn,  iii.,  p.  299. 
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religion  of  Pachacam&c.  The  temple  itself  was  also 
large,  with  ample  courts  and  extensive  precincts.  In 
a  great  court  outside  the  temple  were  the  houses  of  the 
sacred  virgins,  who  made  the  same  sacrifices  as  in  oth- 
er places.  No  man  might  enter  the  first  court  of  the 
temple  without  having  fasted  twenty  days,  and  to  gain 
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admission  to  a  higher  court  it  was  necessary  to  fast 
for  a  whole  year.  In  this  court  the  "  bishop"  of  the 
temple,  in  a  sitting  posture  and  with  his  head  cover- 
ed, received  the  messengers  from  the  caciques  when 
they  had  completed  the  year's  fast.  There  were  oth- 
er ministers  of  the  temple  who  were  called  "  Pages  of 
God."  The  messengers  declared  their  wants  to  the 
bishop ;  then  these  pages  of  the  idol  (Fernando  Pizar- 
ro  caUs  him  "  the  devil")  went  into  an  inner  chamber, 
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where  they  professed  to  commune  with  theh*  deity,  who 
sent  back  word  through  them,  announcing  whether  he 
was  angry  with  the  caciques,  and  what  sacrifices  they 
ought  to  make,  and  what  presents  they  ought  to  bring 
him.  Fernando  Pizarro  was  a  little  beyond  his  age, 
and  was  accordingly  less  credulous.  "  I  believe,"  he 
says,  "that  they  do  not  talk  with  the  devil,  but  that 
those  servitors  of  the  priest  deceive  the  caciques,  for  I 
endeavored  to  find  this  out ;  and  as  there  was  an  old 
servitor  who,  a  cacique  informed  me,  had  said  that  the 
devil  told  him  that  the  caciques  should  have  no  fear  of 
our  horses,  for  they  only  caused  terror  and  did  no  harm, 
I  had  this  servitor  tortured,  and  he  remained  so  firm  in 
his  evil  creed  that  nothing  more  could  be  got  from  him 
than  that  he  really  believed  the  idol  to  be  a  god." 

Fernando  Pizarro  entered  the  temple,  which  he  found 
to  be  very  dark  and  very  dirty.  In  order  to  free  the 
caciques  from  their  fears,  he  bade  them  come  and  see 
him  enter  the  sacred  place,  and  then,  "  as  there  was 
no  preacher,!  made  them  my  sermon,"  he  says,  "tell- 
ing them  of  the  delusion  in  which  they  lived." 

The  sermons  of  conquerors  are  generally  weighty 
with  bold  assertion,  producing  awe  and  silence,  if  not 
conviction.  The  presence  of  a  Pizarro  in  the  inmost 
recesses  of  that  sacred  fane  was  of  itself  the  sternest 
blow  to  all  that  was  idolatrous  in  the  ancient  religion 
of  Peru. 

While  Fernando  Pizarro  was  at  Pachacamac,  he 
heard  that  Atahuallpa's  principal  captain  was  at  n 
town  twenty  leagues  distant,  called  Xauxa.  The 
name  of  this  chief  was  Chilicuchima.  Fernando  Pi- 
zarro put  himself  into  communication  with  the  Peru- 
vian general,  and,  after  much  hesitation  on  his  part, 
succeeded  in  persuading  him  to  return  with  him  to 
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Cassamarca,  which  they  reached  on  the  25th  of  March, 
1533.  Fernando  Pizarro  brought  back  with  him  twen- 
tj-seyen  loads  (cargas)  of  gold  and  two  thousand 
marks  of  silver. 

The  manner  of  Chilicuchima's  approach  to  the  pres- 
ence of  his  sovereign  excited  the  general  remark  of  the 
Spaniards.  As  the  Indian  chief  entered  the  town,  he 
took  from  one  of  the  Indians  of  his  suite  a  moderate- 
sized  burden,  which  he  placed  upon  his  shoidders. 
The  rest  of  the  chiefs  did  the  same ;  and,  laden  in  this 
singular  manner,  thqr  entered  the  presence  of  their  sov- 
ereign. "When  there,  Chilicuchima  raised  his  hands 
to  the  Sim,  and  returned  thanks  to  it  for  having  been 
permitted  to  see  the  Inca  again.  Approaching  his 
sovereign  with  much  tenderness  and  with  tears,  he 
kissed  his  face,  his  hands,  and  his  feet.  The  other 
chiefs  did  the  same.  But  Atahuallpa,  much  as  he  re- 
garded his  great  captain — ^and  there  was  no  one,  we 
are  told,  whom  he  loved  more — did  not  deign  to  take 
any  more  notice  of  him  than  of  the  meanest  Indian  in 
the  room.  Such  was  the  abject  adoration  which  was 
paid  by  the  Peruvians  to  their  Incas. 

Fernando  Pizarro's  mission  was  not  the  only  one 
which  the  governor  had  sent  out  from  Cassamarca. 
He  had  also,  at  Atahuallpa's  request,  it  is  said,  dis- 
patched three  messengers  to  Cusco  to  receive  the  prom- 
ised treasure  and  to  bring  him  a  report  of  the  country.* 
These  three  men  were,  I  believe,  common  soldiers,  or 
very  little  above  that  rank,  and  their  names  were  Pedro 
Moguer,  Francisco  deZarate,  and  Martin  Bueno.  Borne 
along  in  hammocks  on  the  shoulders  of  subservient  In- 

*  Xerez  says  that  they  were  to  take  formal  possessioa  of  Cusco,  and 
that  a  public  notary  accompanied  them. 
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dians,  regaled  and  reverenced  almost  as  deities,  these 
three  uncultured  men  reached  the  grand  city  of  Cusco, 
where  they  behaved  with  the  greatest  insolence,  ava- 
rice, and  incontinence.  It  was  a  terrible  humiUation 
for  that  ancient  and  royal  city  to  endure,  and  the  de- 
vout Peruvians  might  well  have  wondered  that  the  sun 
could  bear  to  look  down  upon  the  indignities  commit- 
ted in  his  sacred  city  by  these  rude  strangers.*  Hav- 
ing been  first  taken  for  gods,  they  soon  showed  them- 
selves to  be  a  scourgef  irom  the  gods.  The  people  of 
Cusco  meditated  revenge ;  but,  their  fears  or  their  re- 
spect for  Atahuallpa  prevailing,  they  hastened,  by  sat- 
isfying the  demands  of  these  three  Spaniards,  to  get 
rid  of  them.  The  inhabitants  of  the  royal  city  must 
have  remained  shocked  and  troubled  to  their  inmost 
souls,  and  the  spell  which  might  have  attached  this 
simple  people  to  the  Spaniards  was  broken. 

Indeed,  we  may  well  pause  to  consider  the  sufier- 
ings  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cusco  as  having  something 
peculiar  in  them,  even  for  the  Indies.  Their  city,  in 
their  eyes  a  Paris,  a  Eome,  and  a  Jerusalem,  was  fond- 
ly, devotedly,  adoringly  regarded  by  them.  At  any 
caravanserai,  the  traveler  who  was  journeying  from 
Cusco  took  the  precedence — belonging  to  a  superior 
fortune — of  the  Peruvian  who  was  only  approaching 
the  sacred  city ;  but  now  Cusco  was  desolate  and  cast 
down,  for  in  a  few  brief  weeks  it  had  suffered  the  two 
greatest  evils  known  in  the  life  of  cities. 

*  "Por  su  poca  continencia  en  todo,  i  por  la  irdiscreta,  i  grosera 
manera  de  proceder,  loa  Indies  conocieron,  que  estos  Hombres  no  eran 
Hijos  de  Dies,  i  asi  los  aborrecieron,  con  gran  pena,  i  sentimiento.*' — 
Herrera,  Hist,  de  las  IndiaSy  dec.  v.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  2. 

t  "  Dieron  k  entender  facilmente  a  los  Indios  que,  en  vez  de  scr 
hijos  de  Dies,  eran  una  nueva  plaga  que  para  su  dano  les  enviaba  el 
cielo." — QuiNTANA,  Vidas  de  Esp.  celeb. ;  F.  Pizarroy  p.  92. 

y  2 
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It  had  recently  been  occupied  by  a  conquering  army 
of  its  own  people,  and  had  experienced  all  that  the  bit- 
terest civil  discord  let  loose  in  a  town  can  inflict  upon 
it.  Hardly  had  this  storm  swept  over  the  devoted 
city,  when  it  was  to  encounter  the  frigid  insolence  of 
alien  victors,  who  knew  nothing  of  its  manners,  its  re- 
ligion, or  its  laws.  Was  it  for  this  that,  by  incredi- 
ble labor,  the  stones  had  been  adjusted  in  its  palaces 
60  as  to  appear  like  the  cleavage  of  the  natural  rock ; 
was  it  for  this  that  its  temple  of  the  sun  towered  con- 
spicuous above  all  other  temples,  merely  to  attract 
upon  it  the  lightning  of  destruction  from  all  sides  ? 

For  ages  the  Cuscan  had  hardly  known  more  than 
that  course  of  level  disaster  which  belongs  to  the  av- 
erage life  of  a  prosperous  citizen  in  a  well-settled 
state ;  nor  had  he  experienced  more  than  that  dismay, 
serene  or  troubled,  according  to  his  temperament,  which 
each  man  feels  in  contemplating  the  failures  of  his  life, 
and  its  inevitable  decadence.  But  now  came  upon 
every  inhabitant  of  Cusco  a  turbulent  ruin,  leaving  no 
time  for  thought  or  consolation.  Thus  it  is  with  cer- 
tain fated  generations  of  mankind,  on  whom  descends 
the  deluge  of  misfortune  which  seems  to  have  been 
pent  up  during  a  long  period  of  national  prosperity. 

The  fate  of  the  civilized  inhabitants  in  the  great 
cities  of  the  New  World  surpasses  in  misery  almost 
any  thing  that  the  conquered  have  had  to  endure  in 
the  Old  World.  The  delicate  and  refined  provincial 
of  some  flourishing  southern  city  in  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, of  Narbonne  or  Toulouse,  for  example,  when 
swept  away  in  a  headlong  flood  of  barbarian  Goths  or 
Visigoths,  might  call  to  mind  how  captive  Greece  had 
conquered  Rome  in  art  and  in  philosophy,  and  might 
feel  a  confident  hope  that  Roman  jurisprudence,  Roman 
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discipline,  and,  above  all,  that  the  new  religion,  which 
had  its  seat  in  Kome,  would  yet  succeed,  as  it  did,  in 
overawing  and  subduing  the  barbarians,  making  their 
slaves  their  teachers.  But  the  Cuscan  had  ncr  such 
consolation.  His  laws,  his  religion,  and  his  polity  fell 
down  with  him ;  his  ideas  were  overcome  as  well  as 
the  man  himself;  his  past  life  was  a  delusion,  and  it 
led  to  no  future  which  he  could  understand  or  bear  to 
contemplate.  Insanity  or  death  seemed  the  only  ref- 
uge for  him. 

While  such  indignities  were  being  perpetrated  at 
Cusco,  Almagro  and  his  men  had  arrived  at  Cassa- 
marca,  and  now  the  fruits  of  an  ill-cemented  partner- 
ship, like  that  between  Pizarro  and  Almagro,  began  to 
show  themselves  again.  Well  might  Sixtus  the  Fifth 
say,  as  he  did  once  when  addressing  the  Venetian  em- 
bassadors, ^^He  that  has  partners  has  masters,"  allud- 
ing to  his  difficulties  with  the  conclave  of  cardinals ; 
and,  if  the  learned  and  the  discreet  can  hardly  manage 
conjoint  action,  how  much  more  difficult  must  it  be 
with  rude,  unlettered  soldiers  like  Pizarro  and  Alma- 
gro ?  Fernando  Pizarro,  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  could  never  conceal  his  contempt  and 
dislike  for  the  uncouth-looking  Almagro ;  and  when 
Almagro  arrived  at  the  camp,  the  common  dislike, 
which  had  been  soothed  down  at  Panama,  broke  out 
again  at  Cassamarca. 

Moreover,  there  was  a  serious  cause,  if  not  for  con- 
tention, at  least  for  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  newly- 
arrived  soldiers  under  Almagro's  command,  when  con- 
templating the  good  fortune  of  the  men  who  had  come 
with  Pizarro,  among  whom  were  to  be  divided  the 
heaps  of  gold  which  were  gradually  filling  the  room 
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where  the  line  of  measurement  was  marked  for  Atahu- 
allpa's  ransom.  Pizarro,  perhaps  with  some  view  for 
the  moment  of  getting  rid  of  his  brother,  now  resolved 
to  melt  the  gold  which  had  been  accumulated,  and  to 
send  Fernando  with  the  king's  fifth  to  Spain.  It 
amounted  to  one  million  three  hundred  and  twenty-six 
thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-nine  pesos*  of  pure 
metaL  A  record  has  been  kept  of  the  division  of  the 
spoil,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  horse-soldier  re- 
ceived, upon  the  average,  eight  thousand  jpesoSf  and 
the  foot-soldier  between  three  and  four  thousand.  The 
name  of  Vicente  de  Yalverde  is  not  in  the  list,  so  that 
at  least  the  vice  of  avarice  can  not  be  imputed  to  him. 
Pizarro  made  over  to  Almagro  a  hundred  thousand 
pesos  as  a  compensation  for  the  expenses  which  had 
been  incurred  in  their  partnership.  To  Almagro's  sol- 
diers twenty  thousand  pesos  were  awarded,  which 
seems  a  very  small  sum  indeed,  and  must  have  been 
totally  inadequate  to  satisfy  their  cravings.  The  whole 
sum  did  not  amount  to  that  which  was  paid  to  any 
three  of  Pizarro's  horsemen,  and  would  by  no  means 
have  compensated  for  the  extravagant  increase  in  pices 
which  this  influx  of  gold  caused  in  the  Spanish  camp.t 

*  A  peso  was  equivaleDt  to  four  diiOings  and  eightpence  farthing. 

t  The  common  price  for  a  horse  was  fifteen  hundred  pesot :  a  hoUle 
of  wine  cost  seventy  pesos ;  a  sheet  of  paper,  ten  pesos ;  a  head  of 
garlic,  half  a  peso. — ^ee  Xbbkz,  p.  233. 

The  strangest  result,  however,  of  this  influx  of  gold  was  that  cred- 
itors shunned  their  debtors,  and  absolutely  hid  themselves  to  avoid  be- 
ing paid.  **  '£  de  casa  en  casa  andaban  los  que  debian,  con  sus  indios 
cargados  de  oro,  a  buscar  a  sus  acreedores  para  pagallos,  e  aun  algunos 
se  escondian  por  no  lo  res9ebir.*'— Oviedo,  Hist,  Gen.  y  Nat.  de  las 
Indios,  torn,  iv.,  lib.  xlvL,  cap.  13. 
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GUASCAR   IKCA's   PATE.  —  ATAHUALLPA'S    TRIAL.— ATAHTT- 

allpa's  execution. 

WHILE  this  wholesale  spoliation  of  Peru  was  go- 
ing on,  it  had  fared  ill  with  Guascar  Inca,  the 
legitimate  sovereign  of  that  kingdom.  There  is  a 
story,  unsupported  by  muoh  evidence,  but  which  ap- 
pears not  improbable,  that  Pizarro's  messengers*  to 
Cusco  met  those  persons  who  had  charge  of  the  fallen 
Inca,  and  that  he  implored  the  Spaniards  to  take  him 
under  their  protection,  and  to  convey  him  to  Pizaryo's 
camp,  offering,  as  might  be  expected,  great  largesses. 
But  they,  not  a  whit  more  politic  in  this  respect  than 
their  master,  took  no  heed  of  his  request,  and  passed 
on  to  Cusco.  It  is  added,  that  the  fact  of  this  inter- 
view, being  communicated  to  Atahuallpa,  hastened  Gu- 
ascar Inca's  death. 

It  is  also  said  that  Atahuallpa,  wishing  to  issue  the 
order  for  his  brother's  execution,  yet  fearing  what  Pi- 

*  The  names  given  by  Zabatb  and  Gokaba  are  Fernando  de  Soto 
and  Pedro  de  Barca.  The  way  in  which  I  would  reconcile  the  con- 
flicting accounts  about  the  embassage  to  Cusco  is,  that  there  were  two 
missions  from  the  camp :  one  in  which  Fernando  de  Soto  and  Pedro 
de  Barca  were  concerned,  and  which,  perhaps,  had  no. definite  orders 
to  go  to  Cusco ;  and  the  other  consisting  of  Pedro  Moguer,  Zarate, 
'  and  Martin  Bueno,  which  went  direct  to  Cusco.  TherQ  is  a  passage 
in  Xerez  which  &vors  this  view.  Immediately  after  speaking  of  Fer- 
nando Pizarro*8  departure,  he  says,  <*  Fifteen  days  after,  there  arrived 
at  Cassamarca  certain  Christians  with  a  great  quantity  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver/* Who  could  these  Christians  have  beeni  The  embassage  to 
Cusco,  according  to  the  same  authority,  had  not  yet  been  sent  out. 
These  Christians,  therefore,  were  probably  Fernando  de  Soto  and  Pe^ 
dro  de  Barca,  or  messengers  from  them. 
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zarro  would  say  and  do  if  such  a  step  were  taken,  made 
a  trial  of  the  governor  in  the  following  manner.  On 
Pizarro's  coming  to  visit  him  one  day,  the  Inca  as- 
sumed a  very  sorrowful  appearance ;  and,  being  press* 
ed  to  declare  the  cause  of  his  grief,  said  that  Guascar 
Inca  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  captains  who  had 
charge  of  him,  without  his  (Atahuallpa's)  orders.  Upon 
this,  the  governor  is  said  to  have  soothed  him  with 
some  commonplace  remarks  about  death  being  the  or- 
dinary lot  of  mortals,  whereupon  the  Inca,  freed  from 
the  fear  of  Pizarro's  wrath,  hesitated  no  longer  to  ^ve 
orders  for  his  brother's  execution. 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  Scotch  form  of  ver- 
dict, "  not  proven,"  is  all  that  can  be  said  agdnst  Ata- 
huallpa  as  regards  his  brother's  death.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  it  was  deeply  for  the  interest  of  Atahuallpa 
that  Guascar  should  die,  as  it  was  o£  Pizarro  to  secure 
his  person.  In  such  a  despotism,  still  apparently  so 
blindly  obeyed,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  Atahu- 
allpa's captains  would  venture  to  put  their  prisoner  to 
death  without  receiving  orders  from  their  master. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it 
concerned  the  interest  of  these  captains  as  much  as 
that  of  their  master  that  Gxiascar  Inca  should  die.  It^ 
out  of  all  these  troubled  events,  Guascar  should  rise 
again  to  power,  what  might  they  not  apprehend  from 
his  vengeance?  Then,  again,  it  must  be  recollected 
that  Atahuallpa  has  no  friends  among  the  chroniclers 
of  those  times,  for  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  in  general  the 
defender  of  his  countrymen,  was  a  descendant  of  the 
legitimate  branch  of  the  Incarial  family,  and  the  cru- 
elties exercised  by  Atahuallpa's  captains  toward  this 
branch  of  the  royal  house  were  no  doubt  a  fertile  sub- 
ject of  discourse  with  the  old  Indian  chiefs  who  were 
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wont  to  talk  to  Garcilaso  in  his  boyhood  of  the  events 
of  by-gone  days.  Pizarro's  secretary  simply  states 
that  messengers  arrived  to  say  that  Guascar  was  dead. 
It  may  also  be  noticed  that  in  a  document,  drawn  up 
by  a  notary,  narrating  the  principal  circumstances 
which  took  place  after  Fernando  Pizarro  left  for  Spain 
until  the  governor  entered  Cusco,  which  was  meant  for 
Charles  the  Fifth's  perusal,  and  which  is  signed  by 
the  governor,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  death  of  Gu- 
ascar Inca  as  part  of  the  charge  against  Atahuallpa. 
Leaving  Atahuallpa  what  benefit  these  considerations 
may  afford  him,  we  must  proceed  to  give  an  account 
of  his  own  fate. 

Atahuallpa  seems  to  have  been  well  aware  that  the 
newly-arrived  Spaniards  were  any  thing  but  favorable 
to  him.  On  taking  leave  of  Fernando  Pizarro,  the  Inca 
said,  "I  am  sorry  that  you  are  going;  for  when  you 
are  gone,  I  know  that  that  fat  man  and  that  one-eyed 
man  will  contrive  to  kill  me."  The  fat  man  was  Alon- 
zo  Riquelme,  the  king's  treasurer ;  the  one-eyed  man 
was  Almagro. 

Then,  too,  it  has  been  stated  that  the  interpreter 
Felipillo,  being  in  love  with  one  of  Atahuallpa's  wives 
or  concubines — an  affront  which  it  is  said  the  Inca  felt 
more  than  any  thing  which  had  occurred  to  him — ^was 
desirous  of  compassing  Atahuallpa's  death.  It  has 
been  believed  by  some  that  Pizarro  had  from  the  first 
intended  to  put  his  prisoner  to  death ;  but  this  is  prob- 
ably one  of  those  numerous  instances  of  a  practice  in- 
dulged in  by  historians  of  attributing  a  long-conceived 
and  deliberate  policy  to  their  heroes  in  reference  to 
some  event,  because  the  event  was  all  along  familiar 
to  the  historian's  mind,  though  not  at  all  so  to  the  mind 
of  the  hero  of  the  story. 
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If  I  read  Pizarro's  character  rightly,  he  may  have 
been  a  suspicious  man,  but  he  was  not  a  man  of  deep 
plans  and  projects.  That  he  was  likely  to  conceal  his 
plans  when  formed,  is  true ;  and  there  is  a  pleasing 
little  anecdote  indicative  of  his  character  in  that  re- 
spect which  may  be  mentioned  here.  Hearing  that 
one  of  his  soldiers  had  lost  his  horse,  and  was  unable, 
from  poverty,  to  purchase  another,  Pizarro  concealed 
under  his  robe  a  large  plate  of  gold,  and  going  down 
to  play  in  the  tennis-court,  where  he  expected  to  meet 
this  soldier,  but  where  he  did  not  find  him,  the  governor 
played  on  for  hours,  with  this  great  weight  about  him, 
until  he  espied  the  soldier,  and  was  able  to  draw  him 
aside  and  give  him  the  gold  in  secret,  not  without  com- 
plaining of  what  he  had  had  to  endure  in  playing  ten- 
nis with  such  a  burden  about  him.  In  addition,  more- 
over, to  his  natural  cautiousness,  it  appears  that  Pi- 
zarro, in  the  course  of  his  long  warfare  with  the  In- 
dians, had  become  particularly  wary  in  dealing  with 
them.  In  short,  he  was  a  prudent^  soldier,  but  not  a 
dissembling  statesman.  He  may  be  acquitted  of  any 
deep-laid  design  against  Atahuallpa's  life.  Far  £rom 
being  the  first  to  plot,  it  is  probable  that  his  hostility 
was  quick^ied  or  evoked  by  his  fear  of  being  outwit- 
ted by  the  address  of  the  Inca. 

The  truth  is,  that  Cassamarca,  the  present  scene  of 
action,  was  in  a  country  where  the  natives  were  not 
friendly  to  Atahuallpa ;  many  of  them,  therefore,  would 
be  glad  to  spread  injurious  reports  of  the  Inca's  de- 
signs. Moreover,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  Pe- 
ruvian royal  family,  the  Lidians  throughout  the  em- 
pire mKst  have  been  in  a  very  disturbed  and  uncertain 
state  ;  and  their  movements,  directed  perhaps  by  pri- 
vate impulses,  might  present  an  appearance  of  warlike 
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levies  sanctioned  by  the  Inca.  Besides,  it  might  nat- 
urally be  expected  that  Atahuallpa's  adherents,  with  or 
without  his  orders,  would  assemble  together,  and  march 
toward  the  place  of  their  master's  imprisonment.  Ata- 
huallpa  was,  therefore,  likely  to  suffer  in  the  estima- 
tion of  his  captors  by  what  was  done  by  his  friends, 
by  his  enemies,  and  by  any  bands  of  lawless  men  who 
were  the  enemies  of  the  state. 

The  natural  fears  of  men  so  isolated  as  were  Pizar- 
ro  and  his  Spaniards  at  Cassamarca  would  aid  in  be- 
wildering their  judgment  as  to  the  nature  of  any  more- 
ments  observed  among  the  surrounding  Indians. 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  superiority  of  the 
Spaniards  in  arms  and  accoutrements,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  they  were  but  a  handful  of  men  among 
the  millions  whom  they  had  insulted,  bereaved,  and 
plundered,  and  that  a  dexterous  surprise  on  the  part 
of  the  Peruvians  might  easily  restore  the  advantage 
to  the  side  of  numbers.  There  was,  then,  good  reason 
for  discussing  what  should  be  done  with  Atahuallpa ; 
and  the  main  body  of  Almagro's  men  were  likely  to 
take  the  side  of  the  question  imfavorable  to  the  captive 
Inca,  from  a  fear  that  whatever  gold  came  in  might  be 
set  down  as  a  part  of  the  ransom,  on  which  Pizarro's 
men  had  the  first  claim,  and  also  from  a  wish  for  some 
new  adventure  in  which  they,  too,  might  distinguish 
and  enrich  themselves.  The  arrival,  therefore,  of 
Almagro  and  his  men  at  this  particular  juncture  must 
be  accounted  one  of  those  inopportune  contingencies 
with  which  the  history  of  the  conquest  of  America 
abounds.  It  gave  occasion  for  a  great  difference  of 
feeling  upon  the  pending  question  of  Atahuallpa's 
death :  that  question,  once  discussed,  would  be  sure 
to  become  a  subject  for  faction  in  the  small  commu- 
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nity ;  and  the  rage  of  faction,  like  that  of  infections  dis- 
ease, depends  upon  the  smallness  and  confinement  of 
the  area  over  which  it  acts. 

There  is  one  circumstance  which  seems  to  have  es- 
caped the  knowledge  or  the  observation  of  the  early- 
chroniclers  and  historians,  who  all  leave  their  readers 
in  doubt  whether  Atahuallpa's  ransom  was  ever  fiilly 
paid.  But  in  the  narrative  made  for  the  Emperor, 
which  may  be  considered  as  having  an  official  charac- 
ter, and  which  bears  the  signature  of  Pizarro,  there  is 
the  following  passage.  "  That  fusion  (of  gold)  having 
been  made,  the  governor  executed  an  act  before  a  no- 
tary, in  which  he  liberated  the  Cacique  Atahuallpa, 
and  absolved  him  from  the  promise  and  word  which 
he  had  given  to  the  Spaniards  who  captured  him  of 
the  room  of  gold  which  he  had  conceded  to  them; 
which  act  the  governor  caused  to  be  published  openly 
by  sound  of  trumpet  in  the  great  square  of  that  city 
of  Cassamarca."*  At  the  same  time,  Pizarro  caused 
the  Inca  to  be  informed  that,  until  more  Spaniards 
should  arrive  to  secure  the  country,  it  was  necessary 
for  the  service  of  the  King  of  Spain  that  he  should 
still  be  kept  a  prisoner.  The  reasons  alleged  for  this 
apparent  breach  of  faith  were  the  greatness  of  Ata- 
huallpa^s  power,  and  the  fact,  which  Pizarro  asserted 
he  was  well  aware  of^  that  the  Inca  had  many  times 
ordered  his  warriors  to  come  and  attack  the  Spaniards. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  any  motive  for  the  singular  proc- 
lamation mentioned  above  but  a  very  prudent  desire, 

*  "  Fatta  quella  fusione,  il  Govematore  fece  un  atto  innanzi  al  no- 
taro  nel  quale  liberava  il  Cacique  Atabalipa,  e  I'absolveva  della  p]<»- 
messa  e  parola  cbe  haveva  data  a  gli  SpagnuoU  che  lo  presero  della 
casa  d'oro  ch'aveva  lor  concessa,  il  quale  fece  publicar  publicamente 
a  suon  di  tfombe  nella  piazza  di  quella  citt^  di  Caxamalca.'" — Pedro 
Sancho,  Relatione;  Ramusio,  torn,  iii.,  p.  399. 
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on  the  part  of  Pizarro,  to  remove  any  cause  of  dispute 
between  his  men  and  those  of  Almagro  in  reference  to 
the  Inca's  ransom.  This  proclamation,  therefore,  was 
an  act  in  favor  of  Atahuallpa — that  is,  so  far  as  the 
removal  of  the  grounds  on  which  a  party  is  formed 
tends  (which  is  but  little  for  some  time)  to  dissolve  the 
party.  That  Pizarro  had  any  personal  regard  for  his 
captive  may  be  doubted ;  and  the  common  story  of 
Atahuallpa's  discovery  that  the  Spanish  commander 
could  not  read,  and  of  his  consequent  contempt  for 
him,  though  not  perhaps  literally  true,  may  yet  indi- 
cate that  the  relations  between  them  were  not  those  of 
particular  friendliness. 

Things  being  in  this  state,  a  circumstance  occurred 
which  Pizarro's  secretary  mentions,  and  which  he  says 
deserves  to  be  mentioned.  An  Indian  chief,  the  "  Ca- 
cique" of  Cassamarca  (Cassamarca  was  one  of  the  ter- 
ritories that  had  been  conquered  by  Atahuallpa)  came 
to  the  governor,  and  by  means  of  interpreters  inform- 
ed him  that  Atahuallpa  had  sent  to  his  own  province 
of  Quito,  and  to  all  the  other  provinces,  to  assemble 
men  of  war ;  that  the  army,  thus  formed,  was  march- 
ing under  the  command  of  a  chief  named  Llaminabe  ;* 
that  it  was  close  at  hand,  and  would  arrive  at  night, 
when  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  fire  the  town.  The 
cacique  added  other  details.  Pizarro  expressed  his 
warmest  thanks  for  this  intelligence,  and  ordered  a  no- 
tary to  make  a  report  of  the  matter,  and  to  found  an 
inquiry  upon  it.  In  consequence  of  this,  an  uncle  of 
Atahuallpa's  and  several  Indian  chiefs  were  arrested 
and  examined,  and  it  was  said  that  their  evidence  con- 
firmed the  evidence  of  the  Cacique  of  Cassamarca. 

♦  Ruminayi  ("  Stony-Countenance"),  one  of  Atahuallpa's  greatest 
captains. 
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The  governor  then  had  an  interview  with  the  Inca, 
and,  reproaching  him  for  his  treachery,  told  him  what 
he  had  discovered.  "  You  mock  me,"  Atahuallpa  re- 
plied, with  a  smile ;  "  for  you  are  always  saying  things 
of  this  absurd  kind  to  me.  What  are  we,  I  and  my 
people  ?  How  can  we  conquer  men  so  brave  as  you  ? 
Do  not  utter  these  jests  to  me."  The  Inca's  smile 
and  untroubled  reply  created  no  confidence  in  the  mind 
of  his  hearer,  for  "  since  the  Inca  had  been  a  prisoner, 
he  had  often  replied  with  such  astuteness  and  com- 
posure that  the  Spaniards  who  had  heard  him  were 
astonished  to  see  so  much  address  in  a  barbarian."* 

Pizarro  sent  at  once  for  a  chain,  which  he  ordered  to 
be  put  round  the  Inca's  neck — 9,  terrible  indignity  for 
the  descendant  of  so  many  monarchs  to  endure.  The 
governor  then  took  a  wiser  step  in  dispatching  two  In- 
dian spies  in  order  to  ascertain  where  this  army  was. 
They  learned,  it  is  said,  that  it  was  advancing  by  little 
and  little  through  a  mountainous  part  of  the  country ; 
that  Atahuallpa  had  at  fiirst  ordered  it  to  retreat,  but 
that  he  had  since  countermanded  that  order,  and  had 
now  named  the  very  hour  and  place  at  which  the  at- 
tack was  to  be  made,  saying  that  he  should  be  put  to 
death  if  they  delayed  their  arrival  The  governor, 
upon  this  intelligence,  took  all  precautions  against  an 
immediate  attack.  The  rounds  were  made  with  the 
greatest  watchfulness ;  the  soldiers  slept  in  their  ar- 
mor ;  the  horses  were  kept  ready  saddled.  It  appears, 
also,  that  a  party  was  sent  out,  under  the  command  of 
Fernando  de  Soto,  to  reconnoitre ;  but  the  crisis  of 
Atahuallpa's  fate  came  on  before  any  intelligence  was 
received  from  them. 

The  camp  being  in  this  excited  and  watchful  state, 

*  See  Xerez,  p.  234. 
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there  came  to  it  one  Saturday  morning  at  sunrise  two 
Indians,  who  were  in  the  service  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
who  said  that  they  had  fled  at  the  approach  of  an  army 
which  was  only  three  leagues  from  Cassamarca,  and 
that  the  Spaniards  would  be  attacked  that  night  or 
the  succeeding  one. 

Then  Pizarro  delayed  no  longer,  but  resolved  to 
bring  Atahuallpa  to  judgment,  although,  says  the  of- 
ficial narrative,  it  was  very  displeasing  to  the  governor 
to  come  to  that  pass.  There  happened  to  be  a  doctor 
of  laws  in  the  Spanish  camp,  and  so  the  cause  was 
conducted  with  due  formality.  The  various  counts  in 
the  indictment  are  given  by  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega. 
Some  of  them  are  very  absurd,  but  I  should  be  re- 
luctant, on  that  account,  to  pronounce  that  they  are 
not  genuine.  Guascar  Inca's  death,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, formed  one  of  the  subjects  for  accusation;*  and, 
among  other  things,  it  was  asked  whether  Atahuallpa 
was  not  an  idolater — ^whether  he  had  not  prosecuted 
unjust  wars — whether  he  did  not  possess  many  con- 
cubines— ^whether  he  had  not  made  away  with  the 
tribute  of  the  empire  since  the  Spaniards  had  taken 
possession  of  it — ^whether  he  had  not  made  over  to  his 
relations  and  his  captains  many  gifts  from  the  royal 
estates  since  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards ;  and,  lastly, 
which  was  the  gist  of  the  matter,  whether  he  had  not 
concerted  with  his  captains  to  rebel,  and  to  slay  the 
Spaniards  ?  If  Felipillo  did  desire  the  Inca's  death, 
now  was  the  time  when  a  word,  put  in  or  left  out, 
might  easily  turn  the  scale.  It  seems  that  the  pris- 
ons was  allowed  to  have  an  advocate ;  but  little  could 

*  This  statement  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  fact  of  that  part  of  the 
charge  respecting  Guascar  Inca*s  death  not  being  reported  to  the  Em- 
peror, fi)r  it  may  have  been  successfully  rebutted. 
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be  done  by  him  for  his  client  if  the  two  Indians,  as 
interpreted  by  Felipillo,  spoke  decisively  to  the  truth 
of  their  story. 

The  cause  having  been  heard,  and  condemnation 
being  resolved  upon,  judgment  was  pronounced.  It 
was  to  the  following  effect :  that  Atahuallpa  should  be 
put  to  death,  and  that  the  mode  of  his  death  should 
be  burning,  unless  he  previously  embraced  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  These  raging  missionaries,  the  Spanish 
conquerors,  were  always  eager  to  put  forward  that  part 
of  their  mission  which  consisted  in  enforcing  the  out- 
ward acceptance  of  Christianity — a  thing  which,  it 
must  be  admitted,  they  really  believed  to  be  of  the 
utmost  import 

On  the  declaration  of  the  sentence,  a  contest  is  said 
to  have  arisen  among  the  Spaniards  as  to  whether  the 
sentence  should  be  carried  into  effect  or  not.  The 
friends  of  the  Inca  contended  that  the  promise  which 
had  been  given  to  him  by  Pizarro  should  be  kept ;  or, 
at  least,  that  an  appeal  should  be  allowed  to  the  Em- 
peror ;  and  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  propose  that, 
not  the  appeal  only,  but  the  person  of  the'  Inca,  should 
be  transmitted  to  Spain.  On  the  other  side,  those  who 
were  for  the  sentence  being  carried  into  effect  brought 
forward  the  ordinary  arguments  which  fear  and  policy 
would  suggest,  threatening  their  opponents  with  the 
charge  of  treason,  and  saying  that  they  themselves 
considered  what  was  good  for  their  king  and  for  their 
own  lives.  The  number  of  those  who  were  favorable 
to  Atahuallpa  was  fifty ;  of  those  who  sided  against 
him,  three  hundred  and  fifty.  The  minority  gave  way 
to  the  arguments  or  the  menaces  of  their  opponents, 
and  consented  to  the  execution.  The  fact  that,  after 
the  question  had  been  much  debated,  the  majority  was 
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with  Pizarro,  seems  to  militate  against  the  notion  that 
Atahuallpa's  death  was  caused  by  any  deep  and  fore- 
casting resolve  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  commander; 
for,  right  or  wrong,  it  was  a  stroke  of  policy  obvious 
to  the  common  soldiers,  and  likely,  as  the  result  proves, 
to  be  adopted  by  them.  If,  as  is  generally  supposed, 
Fernando  Pizarro  was  friendly  to  the  Inca,  it  is  prob- 
able that  that  circumstance  would  have  been  no  light 
motive  with  the  governor  for  not  coming  to  any  rash 
conclusion  on  the  matter.  But  what  Fernando  him- 
sdf  thought  of  the  main  reason  for  the  Inca's  condem- 
nation may  be  seen  by  a  passage  in  his  letter,  before 
referred  to,  written  in  November  of  that  year,  and  there- 
fore only  a  short  time  after  the  transaction.  Speaking 
of  a  town,  called  Bombon,  situated  on  one  of  the  royal 
roads,  he  says,  "I  came  up  here  with  a  captain  of 
Atahuallpa's  who  had  five  thousand  Indian  warriors 
with  him,  which  force  Atahuallpa  was  raising  under 
the  pretext  of  conquering  a  rebel  cacique,  and,  as  it 
afterward  appeared,  they  were  to  make  a  junction  (with 
other  troops)  to  slay  the  Christians."  It  appears,  there* 
fore,  that  Atahuallpa's  great  friend  among  the  Span- 
iards, who  was  not  called  upon  to  say  any  thing  in 
the  matter,  and  who  mentions  it  parenthetically,  be^ 
lieved  in  the  warlike  intentions  of  the  imprisoned  Inca. 
When  the  sentence  was  communicated  to  the  Inca, 
loud  were  his  protestations  against  the  injustice,^  the 
tyranny,  and  the  ill  faith  of  Pizarro ;  but  all  these 
complaints  availed  him  nothing ;  and  he  prepared  him- 
self for  death  with  that  dignity  which  men  who  have 
long  held  high  station,  and  have  been  accustomed  to 
act  before  a  large  audience,  are  wont  to  show,  as  if  they 
said  to  themselves,  "  We  play  a  great  part  in  human 
life,  and  that  part  shall  suffer  no  diminution  of  its  dig- 
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nity  in  our  hands."  When  brought  to  the  place  of 
execution  he  said  that  he  would  be  a  Christian,  the 
threat  of  burning  being  found,  as  it  often  has  been,  a 
great  enlightenment  upon  difficult  points  of  doctrine. 
Vicente  de  Valverde  baptized  the  Inca  under  the  name 
of  Don  Juan  Atahuallpa,  and  the  new  convert  was 
then  tied  to  a  stake.  Just  before  his  death  he  recom- 
mended to  the  governor  his  little  children,  whom  he 
desired  to  have  near  him,  and  with  these  last  words, 
the  Spaniards  who  were  surrounding  him  being  good 
enough  to  say  the  "  Credo"  for  his  soul,  he  was  sud- 
denly strangled  with  a  cross-bow  string.  That  night 
his  body  was  left  in  the  great  square,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing he  was  buried  with  all  pomp  and  honor  in  the 
church  which  the  Spaniards  had  dready  built,  "  from 
which  mode  of  burial,"  adds  the  official  document, 
"  all  the  principal  lords  and  caciques  who  served  him 
received  much  satisfaction,  considering  the  great  honor 
wliich  had  been  done  to  him,  knowing  that  by  reason 
of  his  having  been  made  a  Christian  he  was  not  burned 
alive,  and  that  he  was  buried  in  the  church  as  if  he 
had  been  a  Spaniard."* 

Atahuallpa,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  a  man  of 
fine  presence,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  tending  to 
corpidence,  with  a  large,  handsome,  cruel-looking  fece, 
and  with  bloodshot  eyes.t  His  disposition  was  gay 
— not  that  his  gayety  was  manifested  with  his  own 
people,  for  dignity  forbade  that,  but  in  his  conversa- 
tion with  the  Spaniards.     The  general  impression  of 

♦  "  Di  che  tutti  i  principali  Signori  e  Caciqui  che  \o  servivano  rice- 
yerono  gran  latiifattione,  considerando  il  grande  honore  che  se  li 
faceva,  e  per  saper  che  per  essersi  fatto  Chriitiano  non  fu  bruciato 
vivo,  e  che  fu  sepelito  nella  chiesa  come  le  foise  state  Spagnuolo/'— 
Pedro  Sancho,  Relatione,  Ramusio,  torn,  iii.,  p.  200. 

t  Xerez,  p.  14. 
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his  abilities  seems  to  have  been  favorable,  and  lie  was 
supposed  to  be  an  astute,  clever  man.  In  short,  had 
the  tables  been  reversed,  and  Atahuallpa  been  bom  in 
Estremadura  instead  of  in  Quito,  he  would  probably 
have  made  as  crafty,  bold,  unscrupulous,  and  cruel  a 
commander  as  any  one  of  his  conquerors,  and,  I  doubt 
not,  would  have  been  equally  devout.  With  his  death 
fell  the  dynasty  of  the  Incas,  though  afterward,  as  we 
shall  see,  there  were  some  mock-suns  of  Incas  set  up 
by  the  Spaniards,  to  serve  their  own  purposes. 

It  is  difficult  to  flay  whether  the  execution  of  Atar- 
huaUpa  was  politic  or  not.  But  certainly  the  whole 
scheme  of  Spanish  conquest,  as  exemplified  in  Peru, 
was  most  unwise,  if  the  preservation  of  the  natives  and 
their  conversion  are  to  be  considered  among  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  the  conquest,  as  they  certainly  were 
by  many  good  men  even  at  that  early  period.  The 
conquest  always  proceeded  too  fast;  and  the  want  of 
sufficient  opposition  prevented  a  sound  growth  in  the 
new  Spanish  states.  The  Spaniards  found  themselves 
suddenly  masters — ^in  one  day  masters — of  vast  tracts 
of  country  and  populous  nations,  about  whose  laws, 
manners,  government,  religion,  language,  and  resources 
they  knew  almost  nothing.  This  was  too  difficult  a 
problem  for  human  nature  to  solve.  Accordingly,  the 
conquerors  spread  themselves,  or,  to  use  a  bold  metar 
phor,  were  spilled  over  the  country  they  conquered  like 
some  noxious  chemical  fluid  which  destroys  all  life  it 
touches ;  and  well,  indeed,  might  they  have  been  con- 
sidered as  the  plague  of  an  offended  Deity!  No  leg- 
islation could  prevent  the  evil  consequences  of  a  state 
of  things  so  entirely  abhorrent  from  good  government 
as  this  was. 

Vol.  m.— Z 
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There  are,  unfortunately,  no  more  New  Worlds  to 
conquer ;  and  human  wisdom,  which  ever  lingers  on 
the  road,  and  lives  so  much  in  retrospect  that  a  cynic 
would  say  it  might  almost  as  weU  deal  with  another 
world  as  so  exclusively  concern  itself  with  the  past 
history  of  this  one,  was  certainly  not  more  rapid  or  fe- 
licitous than  usual  in  applying  itself  to  the  difficult 
circumstances  which  this  newly  discovered  continent 
produced  in  such  abundance.  It  has  been  intimated 
before,  and  the  history  of  Peru  confirms  the  remark, 
that  a  weightier  and  more  sustained  endeavor  on  the 
part  of  the  Spaniards  to  conquer  and  colonize,  or  mere 
missions  to  convert  the  natives,  or  simple  traffic  like 
the  beginnings  of  the  British  East  India  Company, 
would  probably  have  had  a  much  less  unsuccessful 
issue  in  civilizing,  converting,  and  maintaining  alive 
the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World.  But  it  is  not  for 
any  one  generation  to  comment  very  severely  oii  its 
predecessors.  The  history  of  the  most  advanced  times 
presents  nearly  as  much  that  is  ludicrous,  disastrous, 
and  ill-considered  as  can  readily  be  met  with  at  any 
previous  period  of  the  world. 

Thus,  with  some  regrets  and  much  foreboding,  we 
draw  the  curtain  across  the  stage  on  which  lies  the 
body  of  the  last  great  Inca,  to  be  borne  by  the  Span- 
iards, with  so  much  self-satisfaction  at  their  own  piety, 
not  to  any  golden-plated  temple  of  the  sun,  but  to 
their  hastily -raised  wooden  church  in  Cassamarca. 
Meanwhile,  in  the  distance  there  rises  before  the  pro- 
phetic eye  a  great  picture,  in  which  the  lofty  roads  of 
Peru,  the  sumptuous  temples,  palaces,  and  gardens  are 
already  falling  into  swift  destruction,  henceforward  to 
possess  the  interest  only  of  ruins,  and  to  be  numbered 
with  Babylon,  Nineveh,  and  the  things  that  have  beeur 
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Man  is  the  great  conservator— man  the  great  de- 
stroyer ;  but  the  most  fatal  destruction — the  destruc- 
tion that  continues  to  destroy — is  when  men  stifle  the 
inner  life,  and  slay  the  spirit  of  their  fellow-men.  The 
historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  Rome  has  declared 
that  it  was  not  the  barbarians  who  destroyed  the  build- 
ings of  "  the  Eternal  City,"  but  the  Roman  citizens 
themselves,  whose  polity  was  broken  up,  who  lived  in 
a  place  too  big  for  them,  and  who  quarried  among  the 
grand  edifices  of  their  forefathers  to  provide  for  their 
mean,  daily  purposes.  So  it  is  always ;  and  no  ca- 
lamity is  to  be  deeply  apprehended  for  a  people  which 
does  not  strike  a  mortal  blow  at  the  national  life  of 
that  people.  The  direst  earthquakes  (and-  no  quarter 
of  the  globe  has  suffered  more  from  these  appalling 
disasters  than  the  New  World)  leave  but  a  slight  scar 
behind.  The  most  immense  catastrophes  of  fire  and 
flood,  if  the  nation  be  but  heartily  alive,  are  soon 
smoothed  over,  and  in  a  generation  are  not  to  be  dis- 
cerned, except  by  an  increase  of  beauty  in  the  city  and 
of  fertility  in  the  fields.  The  most  cruel  wars  often 
invigorate:  Rome  rises  only  greater  irom.  the  vital 
conflicts  she  endured  at  the  hands  of  the  unrivaled 
Carthaginian.  Nay,  even  conquest  will  not  efface  the 
essential  being  of  a  nation ;  and  many  a  people,  com- 
pressed into  narrower  limits,  or  absolutely  subjugated 
by  a  dominant  race,  have  bided  their  time,  drinking  in 
the  secret  benefits  of  great  reverses — ^have  then  raised 
their  crests  again,  and  become  a  world-famous  nation. 

But  the  Spanish  Conquest,  both  of  Peru  and  Mexi- 
co, was  one  of  those  fatal  blows  to  the  conquered  of 
which  the  shock  runs  through  national  and  social 
life,  smiting  the  spinal  cord  of  a  people,  and  leaving 
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them  in  a  death-like  paralysis.  The  men  in  a  nation 
so  subdued  are  as  helpless  and  bewildered  as  animals 
would  be  who  had  lost  their  instinct.  All  that  the 
nation  has  accomplished  in  art,  through  science,  or  in 
architecture,  is  submissively  ceded  to  the  elements; 
and  no  man  lifts  his  hand  to  protect  or  restore  any 
work  of  his  own  or  of  his  forefathers  which  he  had 
formerly  delighted  in.  It  is  not  an  earthquake  which 
has  shaken  these  miserable  men,  but  a  new  formation 
of  their  world  that  has  overwhelmed  them.  All  the 
old  civilization — ^the  record  often  of  so  much  toil,  and 
blood,  and  sorrow — ^is  crushed  forever  into  a  confused 
heap  of  rude  materials,  the  simplest  meaning  of  which 
it  will  hereafter  require  great  study  to  decipher ;  and 
the  nation,  if  it  survives  in  name,  is  but  a  relic,  A 
warning,  and  a  sign,  like  some  burnt-out  star,  drift- 
ing along,  hideous  and  purposeless,  amid  the  full  and 
shining  orbs  which  still  remain  to  adorn  and  vivify 
the  universe. 
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